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TYPICAL OF GOOD AMERICAN STOCK. 


Fortunate is the man whose nature is such that he is 
imbitious of no greater fame than that of a good, thor- 
ough-paced citizen in the neighborhood where his lot is 
cast. If a man must be famous above the common 
‘itizenship, fortunate is he who acquires that distinction 
through notable and good works, in some quiet rural 
locality or small urban center, where fame must rest on 
substantial character, the faculty of* doing things with 
a masterful hand, a reputation for honesty of purpose 
and the uninterrupted exercise of a helpful public spirit. 

No man reaches a more enviable and 
superior position in a community than he 
who is an early settler in a new country, 
who through courage, patience, industry, 
faith in the future, persistence under 
adverse as well as favoring circum 
stances, with ambition to succeed, all 
united in good mental capacity, becomes 
the most prominent citizen of the place. 
Prominence in such a community and 
under such circumstances means some 
thing. As a rule a reputation as first 
citizen in a small town or city is aéquired 
by means that are well known in the 
neighborhood and the successful man is 
respected for what he has accomplished. 
If he be a man who has helped his 
neighbors to get a living and to prospe 
in a community, he is revered for the 
benefit he has thus conferred. If he has 
been public spirited and has taken the 
lead in all measures for the advancement 
of local improvements, education, the 
preservation of the moral tone and all 
that conduces to the prosperity and good 
of society, he is esteemed as a publi 
benefactor, and the prominence and good 
opinion that he thus acquires are the sort 
that must add to his appreciation of life 
and the pleasure he must feel in living. 

Fortunate is the man who, after be 
coming the principal individual in a 
quiet locality, removed from the great 
centers of population, activity and 
wealth, is wise enough to stay where he 
has acquired a local eminence. There 
have been thousands of men who, having 
gained some wealth and a local name, 
have been induced by a vaulting ambi 
tion to go to some great city with the 
expectation of securing a larger measure 
of success and fame. Such individuals 
generally become lost in the metropolitan 
jungles and lose what reputation they 
enjoyed in their old homes. A few ae 


quire great wealth, but that is no especial ( 
distinction where there are so many who 
are rich, many of them through questionable methods. 
The following sketch is about one of the wise ones, 
who made a success of his undertakings in a quiet part 
of Michigan, and who has lived for years in the enjoy- 
ment of a competency secured by steadfast devotion to 
his pursuits, has become the chief man in a thriving little 
town and can look out upon his thousands of acres of 
forest and farm with much more real satisfaction than 
the great man of the city can gaze upon his lofty archi- 
tectural monuments, smudged with smoke and grime— 
the prison houses where thousands toil from year to year 
with no hope of ever gaining independence or a station 
in any home community where dwell peace and plenty. 
David Henry Day, of Glen Haven, Mich., is the man 
of whom we write. Glen Haven is a small but prosperous 
place in Leelanaw county, in the state named. It lies 
snug and smug south of Sleeping Bear point, that huge 
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sand ridge that juts out into Lake Michigan, white and 
barren except for a peculiar spot of verdure which, as 
seen from a steamer’s deck, looks like a sleeping bear. 
Sleeping Bear bay indents the shore line southward from 
the point so that there is some protection for the town 
and harbor from the north winds. 

Glen Haven was once a stopping place for steamers 
passing up the lakes from Ogdensburg, Buffalo and 
other lower lake points to Chicago and Milwaukee. It is 
here that the captains took on potatoes and fish which 
for their excellence were the delight of the hungry pas 
sengers. Here, too, the boats received a supply of wood 
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in the days when steam was made with that kind of fuel. 
At the head of the bay is Glen Arbor, another of those 
quaint and interesting places that keep out of the 
woods in unique and sequestered spots in the scenically 
beautiful Grand Traverse region. 

Leelanaw county, a peninsula between Grand Traverse 
bay and the big lake, is an area of great variety of land- 
scape and natural features. It is a section of hills, 
low lying levels, lakes, ponds and streams, surrounded 
by the deep lake waters on three sides.. When viewed 
from Judge Ramsdell’s little mountain, just west of 
Traverse City, it presents a panorama of marvelous 
beauty with its uneven surfaces, its variety of color in 
forest foliage and farm landscape, its silver lakes, bays 
and streams—a veritable natural park that an Olmstead 
would admit was far beyond his art. It is a land so 
attractive that the pioneer settlers have always loved it 


as the Highlanders and the Swiss love their hills, moun- 
tains, lochs and lochens. It is a land of fine original 
timber growth, and though much of it already has been 
cut off a good deal is left, and numerous mills are annu 
ally turning out a large total of maple, elm, basswood, 
beech and other hardwoods with hemlock and an occa 
sional bunch of pine. Farming has made much progress 
in the sylvan county within the last twenty years, and 
fruit growing has been successful to a surprising extent, 
considering the northern latitude of the locality. In 
this peculiar, beautiful and highly favored corner of 
Michigan Mr. Day’s lot was cast when he was in the 
prime of manhood, and here he has won 
all the success that any reasonable man 
could desire as reward for honest effort. 

David Henry Day was born at Ogdens: 
burg, New York, July 10, 1854. His 
parents were David and Jean (Houston) 
Day. His father was a native of New 
York and his mother’s parents were 
people of the north of Ireland. She was 
the second cousin of Gen. Sam Houston, 
the liberator of Texas. When David 
Henry Day was a boy and youth he at 
tended the public schools of his native 
city and thus acquired sufficient educa 
tion to make his way in the world as a 
worker in any ordinary avocation. Lik« 
a good boy, he stayed with his parents 
until he was 21 years old, as was thi 
fashion thirty years ago, when, like many 
others in northern New York, he was 
attracted by the possibilities of the 
region known as ‘‘up west’’ and went to 
Wisconsin, a state that was a favorites 
objective for northern New York emi 
grants. He found employment at Milton 
Junction, west of Milwaukee, in the offic 
of the American and United States ex 
press companies. In this position he re- 
mained three years, when he secured em 
ployment as cashier of the American Ex 
press Company in Milwaukee. He held 
that position for only a short time, leay 
ing it to secure a more advantageous one 


1! 


Detroit, Mich., where he became pas 
senger agent of the Northern Transporta 
tion Company. He acted in that capacity 
three or four years. The company of 
that name had a fleet of duck shaped 
steamers which plied between Ogdens 
burg, N. Y., and the upper lake ports, th« 
western terminus of the line being Chi 
cago. These boats were small and not 
very impressive as seagoing craft, but 
they did a great deal of business in the 
passenger and freight lines. They were 
popular with people of limited means 
who wanted to go west, the fare from 
Ogdensburg to Chicago having been but $12 for first 
class, with mighty good board thrown into the scale. 
They were safe, too, as they began early in the season 
and worked late, and if ever a serious catastrophe hay 
pened to any one of the score of boats the writer neve 
heard of it. These steamers called regularly at Glen 
Haven for potatoes, wood, fish and other supplies, carry 
ing away freight, and doubtless this is how Mr. Day at 
length found himself a citizen of that burg. 

His arrival at Glen Haven was in 1878. He ha 
joined with others in the purchase of the transportation 
company’s business at Glen Haven, probably consisting 
of a pier, warehouse, store, wood trade etc., though ow 
data give nothing definite about the properties in 
volved. The result of this purchase was the formation 
of the firm D. H. Day & Co. The firm preceeded t 

(Concluded on Page 63.) 
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FREIGHT OVERCHARGES. 


One of the latest and most interesting complaints 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission is that 
of the E. H. Lewis Lumber Company, of Seattle, 
Wash. This company has asked to have investigated 
certain transactions with the defendant railroad eom 
panies and for an order directing the latter to refund 
overcharges specified. The text of the complaint, as 
presented elsewhere in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, con 
tains fourteen separate counts involving the refund 
of excessive charges collected on individual  ship- 
ments ranging from $3 to $435 on each earload. Any 
lumberman glancing through the digest of complain 
ant’s briefs doubtless would find it easy to formulate 
claims of a like character from his records. It is not 
easy to find an explanation of the enormous overcharge 
on the ear shipped to Tonawanda, N. Y. The freight col- 
lected was 100 percent greater than it should have 
been. The railroad refused to refund the overcharge 
when papers were presented to it for that purpose. 

While it is probable relief may be secured through 
the intervention of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, this process of collection is such a cumbersome 
one that it has little to reeommend it for general adop- 
tion. Nor ean relief be secured through the courts, on 
account of the disposition of the railroad attorneys to 
raise the question of jurisdiction every time suit is 
brought against them. 

The extreme case recited in the petition where the 
freight collected was twice as great as authorized by 
published tariffs emphasizes the necessity of easier means 
of securing refunds, When such elaims are refused by 
what means can the shipper secure redress? The time 
and expense involved in collecting claims of this sort 
through the courts are of a sufficiently deterring char- 
acter to dissuade most operators from making the at- 
tempt. 

In addition to wrong computation in the freight 
charges whereby shipments were assessed $4 to $435 
more than should have been collected under the pub- 
lished tariffs are several claims based on other grounds. 
One was for $14.60 due to loss of goods in transit. 
Another was a protest against the imposition of a $10 
demurrage charge due to the detention of a car at a 
point where the shippper had no control whatever 
over it. Another charge of $25 for detention seem- 
ingly was based on similar grounds, and in one case 
$3 was charged for extra sefvice when no basis for 
such charge was shown in published tariffs. 

Any overcharge apparent on_the face of a freight 
bill and due to ineorreet computation should be col- 
lectable at any freight office upon’ presentation of 
papers by properly accredited parties. It has been 
stated time and again that the railroads have hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of shippers’ money tied 





up in claims. Many of these are due to manifest 
error on the part of those making out the freight bills. 
When the bill clerk of a retail lumberman or manu- 
facturer or of a department store makes a wrong ex- 
tension or footing, and the customer detects the error, 
the bill clerk is called down and profuse apologies are 
made to the customer. When a similar error is made 
by a railroad employee the concern that pays the 
freight is told to go to; that it is not possible to make 
a refund and that if the railroad has done anything it 
should be sorry for it is glad of it. This arrogance on 
the part of the railroad companies has done much to 
arouse antirailroad sentiment. 

When a perfectiy obvious mistake has been made 
by what means do the railroads justify their stand pat 


policy? It would seem they fail to realize that by 
charging more than the published rates they are vio- 
lating the law as much as though they connived with 
their patrons to charge less. The carriers now are re- 
quired to publish a schedule of their rates and under 
the law they can charge no more and no less than 
indicated in such schedules. In the event that they do 
they transgress the law and can be held respon 
sible for such act. This fact: might serve as a 
lever for those who are endeavoring to collect such 
claims as these and also act as a reminder to the 
railroad companies that not only is it unbusinesslike 
to persist in such an absurd policy but that the pos- 
sible consequences may more than wipe out whatever 
benefits they have derived in the past. 





ON MAKING PROMISCUOUS PRICE QUOTATIONS. 


The sales agent of one of the largest yellow pine 
concerns in the south recently called in all its trav- 
cling men and has discontinued the practice of mak- 
ing quotations save in response to inquiries. This 
gentleman believes the practice of sending out let- 
ters quoting prices in a promiscuous manner, without 
knowing that the party is in the market for stock, 
not only is unbusinesslike but a positive detriment to 
the trade. Such quotations in a measure act in the 
same way as lumber shipped on consignment. In 
times like the present when very little lumber is be- 
ing bought the natural disposition is to try to force 


sales by making concessions in price. A thousand 
letters sent out offering items at a special price may 
or may not sell the stock. Some of these quotations 
are treasured, and later the recipient is disposed to look 
upon them as the maximum market price. 

A great many operators have the quotation habit. 
They spend thousands of dollars for postage and 
printed advertising matter or in writing letters and 
in order that these may attract attention they usually 
have some bargain to offer. In brief, the quotation 
habit is one which the more progressive lumber sales 
departments have largely discarded. 





ASSOCIATION FREIGHT CLAIM BUREAUS. 


KANE, Pa., Nov. 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I 
note in your issue of November 23 a letter from C. C. 
Fullmer, of Grand Rapids, Mich., asking for suggestions as 
to an organization for the handling of freight claims. 

lermit me to suggest that there is an organization now 
doing business at 66 Broadway, New York, which can take 
care of claims of this kind at a cost that is low as com 
pared with the benefits derived. I refer to the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the traffic depart- 
ment of which is under the control of E Eddy. The 
membership in this association costs only $50 a year, for 
which the entire service of the bureau is given freely to all 
members. The use of their facilities in tracing only one 
delayed or lost car is worth at times the entire cost of the 
yearly membership. The handling of claims for overcharge 
is under the direct control of Mr. Eddy, who is an expert 
in his line, and the claims which he can collect which the 
ordinary novice would lose much more than cover the entire 
cost of collecting all claims. 

Furthermore the work of the association in just one 
particular, pamely, the 500-pounds allowance now made by 
the railroad companies for weight of car stakes, is worth, I 
should think, at least several hundred thousand dollars a 
year to the lumber shippers of the United States. Lastly 
the fight that is being waged against the railroad companies 
with a view to compelling them to equip their cars with 
permanent stakes will be worth not hundreds of thousands 
of dollars but millions a year to the lumber shippers as a 
whole when brought to a successful termination. 

GeEorGE H. MELL 

A number of associations have organized freight 
claim bureaus. The National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association was among the first to take up this 
work. The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
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now handles railroad claims of all classes for its mem- 
bers and the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association is 
working with its members in this way. The claim bu- 
reau of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation is doing excellent work. 

The statements made regarding many of the claim 
bureaus in connection with the Fullmer correspond- 
ence were too broad in their scope. A notable excep- 
tion is found in the claim department of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which probably has 
been more successful than any other bureau of similar 
character ever launched. This organization went about 
the collection of claims in a businesslike way. It is a 
compact organization and perhaps has better facili- 
ties than have other associations whose members are 
seattered over a large territory. One of the first 
problems that came up was in regard to the weight 
of lumber and this was solved by determining the 
average weight of the lumber shipped by each mill, 
scale tests being made from time to time to show the 
weight of lumber when green, half dry and dry. The 
claim bureau exercises the right to return claims to a 
manufacturer when in its opinion the grounds are 
not sufficient to justify a refund. Working in this 
way the department has commanded the respect and 
cooperation of the railroads. 

The traffic bureau of the National Wholesale Lum 
ber Dealers’ Association it not equipped to handle the 
lumber claims of the country, nor in facet ean any 
separate lumber organization hope to take up this 
matter and carry it on successfully. The reason should 
be apparent to everyone. What was suggested in the 
November 23 issue was the organization of a bureau 
to handle lumber claims for lumbermen. This would 
involve concessions from the different sectional bodies 
and codperation with the railroads so that the unjust 
claims could be sifted out and the just ones settled 
more promptly. It is a great undertaking and one 
which would call for the adoption of moderate meth 
ods and the undivided support of the lumbermen. In 
some cases lumbermen have made a practice of collect 
ing easy claims and turning the bad ones over to the 
claim bureaus. Such a policy naturally places the 
bureaus in a bad light, as the railroad companies come 
to look upon them as collectors of bad or doubtful 
claims instead of regarding them as an instrument 
for the settlement ot differences which arise between 
shippers and themselves. In order to secure an effli- 
cient claim collection bureau it will be necessary to 
overcome the difficulties previously pointed out, that 
is, the lack of codperation of any considerable ele- 
ment in the business to be benefited; the difficulty of 
securing competent and loyal men to carry on the 
work and the unwillingness of some lumber organ- 
izations or individuals to incur the considerable ex- 
pense involved in establishing such a bureau and in 
maintaining it until it shall become self-supporting. 
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AN APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE IN BUSINESS. 


The financial situation has shown decided improve- 
ment during the last week. Money has been a little 
easier; banks in the reserve cities have been shipping 
some money to the country; liquidation has been in prog- 
ress, easily and on a somewhat limited scale yet with 
appreciably good results. The fact is, the banks are 
moving toward a resumption of full cash payments. 

Business men have stood nobly by the banks. They 
have been patient, helpful and courageous. There 
has been a financial famine, but men have pulled their 
belts tighter and have trudged along exchanging grim 
pleasantries and helping each other on the way. Now 
money is in sight, and when they get there will they 
maintain their conservative poise, their grit and self 
control, or will they gorge themselves and bting on 
a colic? The expression ‘‘It is up to the banks’’ has 
been frequently heard during the last month, but in 
a short time it will be ‘‘up to the people,’’ for this 
reason: When all restrictions on the payment of money 
are withdrawn, the business interests of the country 
and individuals will have it in their power to con- 
serve values, maintain confidence and help the situa- 
tion along or impede business progress, as they please. 

If, when full cash payments are resumed, every man 
who has a claim on a bank because he is a depositor 
or holds a check or a draft demands cash, if every 
country bank calls on its reserve bank for funds and 
if, thus, there is attempted an immediate liquidation 
there can be but one result. It is not probable that 
such action will be taken by the public generally, but 
we mention its possibility to point out the duty of 
the business public. 

What, then, can you, lumber dealer, lumber manu- 
facturer, you, any business man or any salaried man 
or wage earner who may read these lines, do to help? 


These are some of the things within your power to do: 

A few business houses and multitudes of individuals 
have hoarded their cash receipts. The result is an 
unusual amount of currency outside of the banks. All 
this money should be deposited. The currency can 
do work in the banks and you will be better off. 
Employees should codéperate with their employers in 
this matter. 

Further, the use of substitutes for money should be 
continued for some time. Individuals, firms and cor- 
porations that have got into the habit of using their 
own cheeks for payment of employees, or in other 
directions where currency was formerly used, should 
continue that practice for a while. It is important 
that the cash reserves of the banks should be pro- 
tected and that as little drain as possible should be 
put upon them for the time. 

In other ways also eredit can be made to take the 
place of cash. For example: Instead of depositing the 
entire daily receipts of checks and drafts in the bank 
use them so far as practicable in paying obligations. 
Let the collection of these items be indireet rather 
than direct. If you are a retail lumberman and re- 
ceive a check for $150 from a customer on account, 
particularly if it be against a bank with which you 
are not doing business, indorse that check payable to 
the wholesaler that you owe. Let the wholesaler in- 
dorse it and send it to the machinery house that he 
owes; let the machinery house indorse it and pay its 
debt with it; thus a single check may be made to pay 
several times its face value without the handling of 
any actual cash. Notes may be used in the same way. 

The above is an illustration merely. Consult your 
banker as to these things and see how far and in what 
ways you can follow this suggestion. 


Do not be selfish and keep, or try to build up, a 
big balance in your bank when you owe someone—be 
generous and divide up. At the same time do not 
be in too much of.a hurry. Do not try to force collee- 
tions. Let the situation work out as easily as possible. 
Then, the first thing you know the banks will be all 
right; your accounts receivable will be good and will 
be decreasing; your accounts payable will be accept 
able and will be decreasing, and you will find that 
business will be moving along, so far as the banking 
situation is concerned, just as smoothly as in any times 
of financial composure. 

It will take time for business to resume its former 
activity and volume. Help, do not hurry it. Liquida 
tion is bound to come within the next six months and, 
it will be done easily, with comparatively little loss 
and with few failures if business men will continue 
to codperste with the banks and with each other; it 
will be cone quickly at heavy loss and with many 
failures if business men so will it. 

This is a plain and elementary sort of talk which 
probably most of our readers do not tieed, but it is 
well to be reminded of these facets. Furthermore, the 
gospel of confidence, forbearance and mutual helpful 
ness should be preached by every business man. 

Stop being pessimistic; stop criticising the banks or 
your debtors or your creditors. Stop doing so in pri 
vate as well as in public, for these little headshaking 
private conferences do a lot of harm through engen 
dering suspicion and distrust. Those of you who em 
ploy traveling salesmen instruct them to talk this 
doctrine of confidence and helpfulness. 

Start the business train moving, but do it gently 
and slowly—not with a rear-end collision that will 
smash couplings and ditch half the cars. 





MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT IN RELATION TO TARIFF, CURRENCY, 


The message of the President to Congress was ex- 
tremely long. His discussions and recommendations cov- 
ered almost every phase of our national life. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which only from the standpoint 
of the lumber trade treats of outside subjects, can not 
do more than briefly mention some of the points he 
makes. 

We have spoken elsewhere of the President’s refer- 
ence to the railroad situation. In regard to the cur- 
rency, after a lengthy discussion, he states his own 
views as follows: 

We need a greater elasticity in our currency, provided, of 
course, that we recognize the even greater need of a safe 
and secure currency. ‘There must always be the most rigid 
examination by the nationa] authorities. VProvision should be 
made for an emergency issue. The emergency issue should, 
of course, be made with an effective guaranty and upon 
conditions carefully prescribed by the government. Such 
emergency issue should be based upon adequate security, 
approved by the government, and must be issued under a 
heavy tax. This would permit currency being issued when 
a demand for it is urgent while securing its retirement 
when the demand falls off. 

This is definite in its recommendations, and Congress, 
if it does anything, will probably follow its lines some- 
what closely, for it is in substantial though not exact 
accord with two or three of the most favored plans. 

Regarding the tariff the President says that, while 
the country is definitely committed to the protective sys- 
tem and that the principle of the present law could not, 
in wisdom, be changed, the tariff laws should be, at 
intervals, carefully scrutinized for revision. He says 
this should be done every dozen years or so. The mes- 
sage on this point will disappoint multitudes of protective 
tariff men who yet are in sympathy with revision of the 
schedules, as revision is needed under the direction of 
a commission. As to this the President has nothing to 
say. He deprecates dealing with the subject imme- 
diately preceding a presidential election; therefore, so 
far as his influence is concerned, lumbermen have no 
occasion to fear any early tinkering with the lumber 
tariff. The President does, however, have something 
to say about this particular point, though doubtless he 
has reference to the future when the general tariff ques- 
tions will be taken up, when he says: ‘‘ There should 


be no tariff on any forest product grown in this coun 
try.’’ He says further: 

In special, there should be no tariff on woodpulp; due 
notice of the change being of course given to those engaged 
in the business so as to enable them to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. The repeal of the duty on woodpulp 
should, if possible, be accompanied by an agreement with 
Canada that there should be no export duty on Canadian 
pulp wood. 

Such an agreement would probably be impossible to 
make. Canada does not now place an export duty on 
pulpwood. In some cases its exportation is entirely 
prohibited and in others there is a rebate of part of 
the stumpage dues to pulp mills in the province, and 
Canadians have shown every disposition not to change 
their policy in these respects in response to American 
concession, 

As to the advisability of removing the tariff on all 
forest products we will have more to say later, but it 
might be suggested to the President that the successful 
application of forestry methods to the lumber business 
of the United States depends upon the higher stumpage 
values which have been brought about in part by the 
lumber duty, and that without the tariff forestry could 
not have made such progress as it has made in the 
United States. 

The message has a chapter devoted to the decline 
of the forest resources of the United States. He pro- 
tests against wasteful and reckless methods of private 
lumbering and hints toward a restriction of present 
lumbering operations and reform of their methods, but 
gives no hint as to how the change can be brought 
about and how he would have the national government 
interfere with the operations of private individuals on 
their own property. One recommendation is, however, 
pertinent. It is that the government should acquire the 
Avpalachian and White mountain regions and all* the 
forest lands that it is possible to acquire for the use 
of the nation. ‘‘These lands, because they form a 
national asset, are as emphatically national as the rivers 
which they feed and which flow through so many sta.es 
before they reach the ocean.’’ 

The parcels post recommendation by the postmaster 
general is commended as in the interest of the rural 


WATERWAYS AND FORESTRY. 


population. The President says: ‘* These recommenda 
tions have been drawn up to benefit the farmer and the 
country storekeeper; otherwise I should not favor them, 
for I believe that it is good policy for our government 
to do everything possible to aid the small town and 
the country district. It is desirable that the country 
merehant should not be crushed out.’’ There is no 
doubt that the postmaster general is sincere in his 
belief that the parcels post proposition he makes would 
be of particular benefit to the merchants in the small 
towns and the President had adopted the ideas of his 
subordinate, but there are many students of the sub 
ject who do not believe that the expected result would 
be secured but that in fact such a measure would be 
beneficial to the mail order houses in the large cities and 
so detrimenial to the country merchant. 

As to waterways the President is emphatic and thor 
oughly in line with the business interests of the coun 
try. In regard to the beginning and planning of orderly 
development of nat onal waterways he says: 

The national government should undertake this work, and 
I hope a beginning will be made in the present Congress ; 
and the greatest of all our rivers, the Mississippi, s :ould 
receive especial attention. From the great lakes to thi 
mouth of the Mississippi there should be a deep waterway, 
with deep waterways leading from it to the east and tne 
west. Such a waterway would practically mean the exten 
sion of our coast line into the very heart of our country 
It would be of incalculable benefit to our people. If begun 
at once it can be carried through in time appreciably to 
relieve the congestion of our great freight carrying lines of 
railroads. The work should be systematically and con 
tinuously carried forward in accordance with some weil 
conceived plan. t 

The President also speaks of other river systems and 
of ‘‘the inland waterways which lie just back of the 
whole eastern and southern coasts.’’ He then proceeds 
to link together forest preservation, control of the water 
supply, irrigation, navigation and the furnishing of 
water power as parts of one great national project. In 
regard to this he says: ‘*The federal government 
should seriously devote itself to this task, realizing that 
utilization of waterways and water power, forestry, irri 
gation and the reclamation of lands threatened with 
overflow are all interdependent parts of the same 
problem. ’’ 





PECULIAR METHODS OF THE CARRIERS IN THE CAR STAKE HEARING. 


That argument which seeks force by misrepresenta- 
tion, distorted technicalities, evasions or other chi- 
canery rarely acquires a real advantage—never a per- 
manent one. The employment of such means is a 
confession of weakness of the cause it is meant to 
sustain. In judicial vernacular, the litigant who 
cannot come into court with clean hands has no stand- 
ing. In the recent car stake hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission one party to the cause— 
the defense—gave a concrete exemplification of this 
fact. Methods were adopted by railroad companies 
which the charitable may denominate as in dubious 
taste, and the plain spoken will flatly call by a harsher 
term. Some of these methods smack more of the 
petifogging characteristics of the justice court than 
of proceedings by and before dignified bodies. As 
an instance may be cited the testimony of a minor 
official of a railway system with headquarters in Chi- 
‘ago. In his too evident zeal to discredit the prac- 
ticability of a permanent steel stake he was the star 
witness of the defense. Through this witness were 
offered in evidence seventy to seventy-five photo- 
graphs, forty-three of which purported to illustrate 
stukes so damaged as to be useless, the impression 


sought to be created, by implications at least, being 
that these forty-three represented the results of that 
many experiments with typical steel stakes. As a 
matter of fact forty-three of the photographs were 
of the equipment of two cars—two cars only; yet 
neither this witness nor counsel for the carriers over- 
heated themselves in efforts either to medify the false 
impression created or disabuse the minds of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the constructive dis- 
tortion of facts. 

This witness gave no history of for what purpose or 
how the cars on which the stakes had been used had 
been employed. Later evidence showed that the two 
sars—two only—on which the stakes were consid- 
erably bent were used in hauling logs or piling fifty- 
five to sixty feet long with butts as much as thirty- 
six inches in diameter; that the logs or piling were 
put upon the cars without riders; that the loads were 
not properly banded together; that an improper num- 
ber of stakes was used and that not over 15 to 20 
percent of the requisite amount of wire held the stakes 
together; in other words, that the loads on the two 
cars offered as examples of the inefficiency of steel 
stakes were placed upon the cars and the outfit treated 


as though the ends sought were not a demonstration 
of the possible practicability of permanent stakes but 
of their impracticability and, as stated, no effort was 
made to correct this false impression in the mental 
vision of the commission. 

Another farcical ‘‘test,’’? so called, was indicated 
in the evidence of a witness to the effect that in 
structions were issued to allow loads to go out on 
vars used in the test even though the freight was im 
properly loaded or the stakes improperly banded to 
gether. This witness testified at length, offering pho 
tographs in corroboration, to damage to stakes and 
steel staked cars and in his direet testimony—he is a 
railroad official—nothing was offered to show the fact 
that the damage was caused by an accident when the 
vars held no load. Of the photographs offered with 
the first witness referred to sixty-nine were of dam 
aged stakes which hade been installed upon but six 
vars instead of the greater number indicated by im 
plication, and none of these stakes was damaged in 
ordinary service but under anusual conditions that 
would have wrought that result to any other strong 
equipment of any car, which facts, however, the wit- 
ness did not see fit to exploit. The witness had no 
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evidence to offer as to the nature of the unusual con- 
(ditions but identified the photographs as examples in- 
ferentially of ordinary résults in the use of permanent 
steel stakes, giving the impression that a greater num- 
ber of steel staked cars failed to resist ordinary 
usage. e ; 

The most glaring example of these methods was in 
connection with a car forwarded at considerable ex 
pense to itself by the Boston & Maine railroad as an 
object lesson in the use of steel stakes. That car 
was sent to Washington at the time of the hearing be- 


fore the commission. It purported to be equipped with 
the identical stakes which had been used in certain 
service and in that service rendered unfit for use and 
unsafe. As a matter of fact before being consigned 
to Washington that car was fitted out with a number 
of stakes disabled in service on other cars, and the 
‘*fake’’ car was offered by the carriers to the com- 
mission as an example of the inefficiency and imprac 
ticability generally of the permanent metal stake. 
That counsel for the railroad companies afterward 
manfully confessed the deception, practiced without 


their sanction or knowledge, is to their credit indi 
vidually, but it does not relieve their clients of re- 
sponsibility or exempt them from suspicion of des 
peration in a weak cause that, lacking tenable grounds, 
seeks strength in subterfuge and deception. 

Walter W. Ross, counsel for the lumber interests in 
the car stake complaint, stated this week that he 
could find no reason why the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should not render its decision in favor of 
the complainants and that he is satisfied that the 
commission’s finding will sustain its clients. 





PARCELS POST WOULD NOT BENEFIT THE COUNTRY MERCHANT. . 


One Frederic F. Ingram, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of a manufacturing perfumers’ associa- 
tion, the domicil of which is not named, writes to the 
Minneapolis News as a champion for the proposed par- 
cels post proposition. He thinks it is surprising that 
there is so much opposition to the parcels post among 
country merchants, for he assumes that it will be of 
immense benefit to them in fighting the competition of 
the mail order houses. He takes the ground that under 
Postmaster General Meyer’s revised parcels post scheme 
the country merchant will have a practical monopoly of 
the country trade. With a small stock of goods, sup- 
plemented by samples from the cities, he will be able to 
supply anything that his customers may want, trading 
on the eapital of the jobbers and manufacturers and get- 
ting delivery by parcels post, after sales, at a nominal 
fee. There will be little opportunity for the outside 
seller to do business over the country merchant’s head, 
and no excuse for the rural dweller to risk his cash in 
advance, buying ‘‘unsight unseen’’ of a distant stranger. 
This advocate of the parcels post says that the mail 
order houses owe their existence to transportation con 
ditions that give them a practical monopoly of the cash 
buying in country districts. They have several farmer 
salesmen in every township, who bunch the orders of 
their neighborhood for a small percentage or a premium, 
while the country merchant must sell his shopworn wares 
on credit to those without the ready cash, or at prices 
high enough to cover the risk of uncertain or deferred 
payments. Give the country merchant and the manufac 
turer an even chance with the mail order house, by in 
stalling the parcels post, and the farmers’ supplies 
would flow through the natural channels and the local 
store would take on the greater importance due to a 
distributing center. 

Of course, this perfumery man’s dictum is all assump 
tion. He is talking about something that never has been 
tried. Talk never settles any material thing; it has to 
be tried out by actual doing—experiment. 

This parcels post proposition has a geographical fea 
ture. In any populous county in any state we shall 
find that it contains from one to three, sometimes four 
vr five, towns of considerable size. Usually the county 


seat is a city, having the largest population of any 
place in the county. If this is not so, one other place, 
on account of favorable situation, is the leading trade 
center. The big town of the county contains the larger 
s.ores, carrying the most varied and complete stocks. 
The result is that all the people of the county, farmers 
and people of the villages and smaller cities of the 
county, if there be such, go to the largest place when- 
ever they want to buy any considerable amount of 
goods. Even the rural merchants and merchants’ wives 
and children are often caught shopping in the big 
town. When the wealthier people of any of the con- 
siderable places in a county want something good or 
fashionable they go to some metropolitan city to make 
their purchases. 

Now, suppose that the parcels post regulation should 
become established; how would it begin to operate in 
the rural trade? As for the little places that cluster 
around the railroad statiens and are strung along the 
different lines of the county, it is simply laughable to 
suppose that the parcels post would contribute anything 
to speak of to the trade of such places. The farmers in 
the surrounding region drive to the village, which usu- 
ally is not more than three miles away and will not 
average more than a mile and a half to two miles. 
They have errands ‘‘to town,’’ as they eall it, usually 
several times a week. Those who take life easily go to 
town about every day, especially those living compara- 
tively near. Is it supposable that such farmers will 
resort to the postal delivery method of getting their 
goods and pay a cash fee for such delivery? Not much! 
The average farmer is not built that way. He will 
go to the store himself, select such goods as he wants 
and pay for them ‘‘after harvest,’’ or other propitious 
time. Moreover, his wife has eggs and butter to sell, 
much of the latter with hair on it and so strong that 
it can walk alone. Nobody will buy such butter but 
the country merchant, who chucks it into a barrel, and 
when he gets enough to make a barrel full ships it to 
a city refinery or process factory, where it is evolved 
into creamery goods for the delight of city consumers. 
This butter and egg trade is the country merchant’s 
cash, and it pays for the farmer’s sugar, tea, coffee and 


tobacco. Will a parcels post disrupt this business that 
is so profitable to the farmer and the village merchant? 

So it is evident that we may cut this village or rail 
road station trade out of the consideration. 

The only country merchants that can possibly benefit 
by the parcels post will be those of the large county 
towns. They can carry full lines of goods because they 
trade over the entire county, with all classes of people. 
They are situated at the junction point of several rail- 
roads. Usually one or more of these roads are trunk 
lines, affording them direct receipts and shipments 
and the lowest freight rates. They are the centers of 
numerous mail routes that reach into the outlying dis 
tricts in all directions. It can be conceived that the 
merchants in the larger places of a county may use the 
parcels post to advantage to reach the remoter parts 
thereof, but this means that it would be a direct com 
petition with the business of the storekeepers in the 
smaller wayside places. The result would be that the 
large places in a county would get the bulk of the 
parcels post business while the strictly rural store 
would get little or none. 

Besides goods delivered by parcels post would have 
to be paid for in cash or its equivalent. The little vil 
lage stores could not do that kind of business without 
a great revolution of their trade. It would eliminate 
the butter and eggs deal and deprive them of their 
main advantage over the city merchant—the ability to 
give «redit to neighbors when they need it—and that is 
most of the time—which holds the trade of the farmers 
more than anything else. 

Hence it seems that the parcels post would mainly 
benefit the mail order houses and the merchants of the 
big county towns, if the latter should choose to go into 
the mail delivery business. It would drain away what 
little money the farmers and small villagers had to 
spend into the large county or regional city and into 
metropolitan mail order houses. The strictly country 
trade that needs protection from the catalog houses 
would not get it through the parcels post. For this rea 
son country merchants are almost solidly against the 
proposition to raise the limit of weight admissible to 
rural mail delivery. 





COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS AND MAIL ORDERS—MONEY SHOULD BE KEPT IN HOME CIRCULATION. 


Taking the country press west of the Mississippi 
river as a criterion, that part of the United States is 
very much alive concerning the mail order raid on 
the rural retail trade. No doubt the country newspa 
pers, also, see their opportunity to get in some good 
work im their own behalf. 

It must be confessed that heretofore the merchants 
in the interior cities and towns have not been as lib 
eral advertisers in their home newspapers as they 
should have been. When they have advertised they 
have done it grudgingly and for the most part un 
skillfully and in a half-hearted manner. They have 
given the publishers to understand that they, the mer- 
chants, were conferring favors on the publisher in 
taking any of his space at all, and the storekeeper 
expected that the newspaper man would take his pay 
in goods, feeling it an imposition if he was required to 
pay cash, though he knew that paper, ink, rent and 
other expenses cost money. Why should we wonder, 
then, if an occasional publisher should gladly accept 
advertisements from the mail order houses, especially 
at higher than local rates, with cash payments in 
stead.of clothing, dry goods and groceries? 

As one local newspaper in Minnesota says: 

This paper has taken the matter of home merchants not 
patronizing the local paper into its own hands and has made 
large contracts with mail order houses. At the present time 
the mail order houses in Chicago and the Twin Cities are 
anxious to secure space in all the country newspapers, and 
bid high for it, too—-far in excess of what the local mer 
chants desire to pay, even when they take space sparingly. 
Large contracts could be obtained of these mail order houses 
by any newspaper; but it is generally a matter of principle 
and standing up for local merchants. But sometimes the 
principle ceases to be a virtue; then it is a matter of 
dollars and cents, as was the case with this paper. 

The editor uttering the foregoing might have added 
that it is natural for a newspaper to speak well of 
those who advertise freely and pay liberally in cash 
for space, which the catalog houses do. They are lib 
eral advertisers by catalog and in the country press. 
They know the value of publicity in contending 
against competition and selling goods. They also have 
observed that the country merchants are inelined to 
be niggardly with their advertising, and are not 
skilled in attractive display or taking particularities. 
The catalog houses take advantage of their inabilities 
and careless ways of doing business, rush into the 
breach and capture the trade. 

A farmer of Minnesota has taken pains to repre- 
sent the side of his class concerning the mail order 
business, Writing to his home paper he says: 

If the mail order house gets $1,000 out of this county 
each month that belongs to the home merchants the fault is 


with the home merchants themselves. The mail order houses 
advertise and give us prices on everything they offer for 
sale. They tell us what they have and what they want for 
it. Of course we get “soaked” once in a while, and if we do 
we can try some other house. Most of the home merchants 
who advertise at all do not quote prices. They neglect to 
tell us what we want to know—prices. Of course we can go 
to the store and ask the prices of this article and that; but 
you know how it is-—-one doesn’t know so well what he 
wants to buy when he gets to a store as when he is at home. 
Ifere is where the mail order house makes its hit. It sends 
its advertising matter into our homes and we read it when 
we haven't anything else to do, and every member of the 
family finds what he or some other member wants, and many 
orders are made up and sent at just such times. Right here 
is where the home merchant falls down, * * * The 
home merchant can save the expense of getting out a 
catalog. We people read the home papers more carefully 
than we do a catalog, and if the home merchant wants to 
talk business with us let him put his talk in the home 
papers, and put it in so that we may know he means 
business. 

This is the plain talk of a farmer, and no one can 
doubt its meaning. Thus we have the views of the 
local newspaper publisher and the rural customer. The 
newspaper men would like to have the advertising 
patronage of the home merchant in preference to the 
mail order houses, and would much prefer to be on the 
side of his own townsman and work for his interest 
than to have the city mail order house’s patronage. 

The farmer would like to buy his goods at home 
if he could do so to advantage. He wants to be in- 
formed about the goods and the prices thereof in the 
local stores, and he knows no better way than for the 
local tradesman to set forth the facts in the home 
newspapers. Such being the two important features 
of the situation the way is open for the merchants 
largely to redeem their business from the clutches of 
the mail order houses. 

Of course advertising will be of little avail unless 
the merchants can make good with their customers in 
the variety of the things they have to sell and the 
prices asked for them. These are matters that each 
enterprising tradesman should determine for his own 
benefit. Jn this particular there is a chance for an 
uplift of the entire business. Rural tradesmen can 
not continue in the old rut and hope to make head- 
way against the mail order houses which carry elab- 
orate stocks, and not only furnish goods that country 
people are used to but educate them through their 
catalogs to want things that they have not been in 
the habit of indulging in—knew nothing about, in fact, 
until they saw them pictured and described in the 
satalogs. Here is an opportunity for the country mer- 
chants to enlarge their trade by cultivating dormant 
or unborn tastes and desires by ingenious and entic- 
ing advertising. 


The lumber trade is no exception to that in dry 
goods, hardware and groceries in respect to advertis 
ing. There have been several brilliant examples of 
successful retail lumber trade by means of liberal, 
constant and attractive advertising. It has a drawing 
power that reaches beyond the bounds of a limited 
neighborhood. The dealer who advertises freely and 
judiciously, and carries the stock to justify such pub 
licity, accompanied by fair treatment of customers, 
will have the most trade among his competitors. 

There is another feature connected with the use of 
the local press for the promotion of trade and the 
checkmating of the mail order business. This is 
the use of the publicity afforded in the home news- 
papers to advocate the cause of local trade and en- 
terprise. By liberal home advertising the retail deal- 
ers can cement the friendship of the home editors, 
who will thus become the dealers’ allies against the 
catalog invaders. Encouraged by home patronage, the 
newspapers will become vehicles of a propaganda 
against the mail order distribution of goods. They 
will advocate the cause of the retailers, show the 
advantage of buying at home, keeping money in local 
circulation and thus promoting the prosperity of the 
home town. Several strong and irrefutable argu- 
ments can be used on this line. A thriving home trade 
promotes growth, building, enterprise, local pride, gen- 
eral prosperity, a home market for many things that 
can not be shipped to distant markets, and the value 
of farm and town properties. The local newspaper will 
not fail to proclaim, argue and urge the advantage of 
home trade if it is made prosperous by the liberal 
advertising of the merchants. Thus all will work to- 
gether for the good of the local community. 

In these times, when all, from the merchant to the 
laborer, have been jarred into realizing the necessity .of 
a liberal circulation of money, one must be blind indeed 
if he cannot see the desirability of keeping money 
from being drained away to the big cities by the cat- 
alog trade. It would be much better to leave it with 
the home merchant provided he can furnish the goods 
wanted at mail order prices. It is up to the country 
merchants to leave buyers no excuse on that score. 

Country retailers, including lumbermen, can scarcely 
expect the codperation of their communities in driv 
ing back or neutralizing the mail order invasion un- 
less they show that they are able and ready to do as 
well in the matters of goods and prices as can the 
mail order houses. That proven by actual demonstra- 
tion, the merchants will have the moral, legal and 
political support that may be invoked in the cam- 
paign undertaken against the catalog business. 
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UNWARRANTED CANCELATIONS OF ORDERS FOR LUMBER. 


A few months ago many buyers were making vigorous 
complaints because of the failure cr refusal of concerns 
to ship stocks ordered. In many eases the correspond- 
ence showed that the orders had been placed for six to 
eight months. Such complaints were more numerous in 
regard to the red cedar shingle trade than any other 
branch of the business, and it was alleged that failure 
to furnish the shingles was due in most cases to appre- 
ciation in the value of the stocks. In other words it was 
stated broadly that in the event of making a bad sale 
which would entail a loss the manufacturer or wholesale 
dealer neglected or refused to ship the stock he had 
contracted to deliver. 

A great many buyers held up their hands in horror at 
such heinous action on the part of the other fellow. 
They could not understand why any reputable business 
house would violate trade ethics in this astounding man- 
ner. Ugh! the utter depravity of certain concerns here- 
tofore regarded as above reproach. 

A few months ago buyers were protesting because the 
other fellow failed to ship the goods ordered. Now they 
are protesting if he does and beseeching him to don’t. 
Witness this exposition of the situation as framed by a 
western operator: 

We believe our customers are as carefully selected as 
those of any wholesale concern can be and still we have 
had quite a number of inst2znees in which retail dealers 
notified us that they would not accept cars which we had 
shipped upon their orders. In every case these orders were 
in good standing when shipped and in a number of the cases 
involved the cars were in transit when bought and recon- 
signed to the customers. We understand from various 
friends in the trade that this is the experience of a great 
many wholesalers in this district. Whether anything of 
this kind is being attempted with shippers in other districts 
which ave closer to their markets we do not know. It may 
be that lumber dealers feel we are so far away that we will 
have to put up with whatever they see fit to do, of it may 
be they feel that stock is so long in coming from the coast 
that such a cancelation will be no real inconvenience to us. 

We believe that the trade papers should be emphatic in 


their comments upon this subject and make the wholesaler 
and shipper more secure against such unprincipled conduct 
on the part of customers and make dealers afraid of ex- 
posure. 

The poor trade newspapers are placed in the position 
of keepers of the lumber conscience. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has iterated and reiterated again and again 
the concise statement that a contract is a contract 
whether it results in loss or gain to either party making 
it and that the mere fact that prices advance or recede 
does not in any manner relieve either party to a contract 
for the sale of lumber from the obligation voluntarily 
assumed. When prices go up every buyer is a firm ad- 
herent to this doctrine; when prices go down every seller 
becomes a convert. Of course, there are the usual excep- 
tions to the foregoing general classification. 

A great many lumbermen look upon an agreement to 
buy or sell lumber as a contract which may be terminated 
at their option. They do not go so far as to argue that 
they can send in an order naming a price or make an 
offer to sell at a given figure and endeavor to hold the 
second party to this one-man agreement, but, on the 
other hand, they do act as though the interests of only 
one party concerned should be regarded by exercising 
the right to cancel without consulting the wishes of 
anyone else. This is particularly true where orders are 
-anceled by the buyer. 

In some cases it might be unwise for the manufacturer 
to attempt to hold his customers to the terms of a con- 
tract for the sale of lumber voluntarily entered into some 
time ago; but the manufacturer or wholesaler is not 
obliged to pay any attention to a curt request to ‘‘ please 
caneel our order No. 1117.’’ Another party’s wishes 
are consulted when an order is placed and that party’s 
consent is necessary to rescind the order. It stands to 
the credit of shippers that where the least responsible of 
them have refused to supply one car of lumber or 
shingles orders for dozens of cars have been canceled by 


buyers. The cancelation of an order is not an unusual 
thing; failure to ship where it is possible to do so is an 
unusual thing. This observation does not apply to retail 
buyers anymore than, if as much as, it does to the big 
eonsumers, the factories, car construction companies, 
railroads ete. The lumber manufacturer or wholesale 
dealer could enforce his contracts by appealing to the 
courts but this would afford no actual relief, as the profit 
on a carload of lumber would not cover the cost of such 
proceedure. 

The representative of one of the largest manufacturers 
in the west said recently that a certain car building com- 
pany had asked to have canceled an order for a very 
large quantity of lumber. In this case the representa- 
tive called upon the buyer and explained that within the 
last twelve months his company had shipped carload 
after carload when the same stock could have been sold 
for $2 or $3 a thousand more than was obtained under 
the old contract price. The cancelation order was with- 
drawn and the matter arranged to the mutual satisfae 
tion of both parties. 

A whirlwind of cancelations has swept over the coun- 
try. In very few instances has such action been neces- 
sary. If the buyer be not in a position to receive the 
lumber and care for it at this time he might request the 
seller to withhold shipment, but he should let the order 
stand. ‘The lumber business is not going to the ‘‘demna- 


”) 


tion bowwows’’ although trade may be a little quiet at 
this time. From current reports it would seem that within 
a very few months those concerns which are endeavoring 
to eancel every outstanding order they have will be scour- 
ing the country endeavoring to secure lumber. The right 
to cancel an order never has and never will exist. It is 
granted by courtesy on the part of the seller who is so 
afraid of losing a customer that he permits him to play 
fast and loose with business principles. There never has 
been a time when lumbermen have been indifferent to 


sales, The net fruits of their attitude are ‘‘eanecelation.’’ 





LUMBERMEN OF THE WEST ARE STRONGLY 


Lumbermen in the states west of the Rocky moun- 
tains are not discouraged by the temporary disturbance 
in the financial situation that has recently overspread 
the country. The great resources of this region and the 
bountiful crops of all kinds, which are rapidly being 
converted into money, are bound to make money easier 
in the west. The grain crop of Washington alone was 
this year valued at $40,000,000, and the fruit crop at 
$10,000,000 more. The Oregon crop is nearly as large 
and the grain and fruit in California are bringing mil- 
lions of dollars into that state. 

While the uncertainty as to the freight rate hangs 
over the lumber industry of the Pacific coast states, 
manufacturers and wholesalers there do not expect to 
do much business. They are, however, looking for a 
favorable decision from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission preventing the advanced rate, and they hope to 
receive this decision before the spring buying of lumber 
is under way. They believe the country in the middle 
west, where bountiful crops have been harvested, will 
need lumber next spring, and if the railroads are not 
permitted to force them out of this market by exorbitant 
rates they will be ready to furnish the lumber needed. 
The local demand in the western states due to great 
increase of population, the building of cities, towns and 
farm homes, the construction of transcontinental and 
electric lines everywhere, means that in some sections 
fully 50 percent of the output will be used locally. To 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a number of leading lumber- 
men of the west have expressed hopeful sentiments as 
to the future, provided, of course, that the freight rate 
advance is prevented. W. B. Mackay, manager of the 
North Pacifie Lumber Company, Portland, said: 

We have refused to be anything but optimistic and we 
firmly believe that conditions that exist today can not last 
long. We would not be expecting too much if we prepared 
for a much improved condition shortly after the first of the 
year. From then on we look for conditions to improve 
steadily, until they have reached normal. There is no de- 
nying the fact that present conditions are most unfavorable, 
but it is our duty to take things easy and not try to force 
lumber on the market, for that will only tend to put mat- 
ters in a worse shape than ever. 

The situation as viewed by Capt. E. G. Griggs, vice 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., and president of the Pacifie Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is as follows: 

The inherent timidity of buyers and builders to invest on 
a falling market and during unsettled financial conditions 
will undoubtedly curtail the demand for our products for 


some months. The great question as to who runs the 
country and determines at least its temporary prosperity 
on the Pacific coast will be determined in the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the hearing Decem 
ber 11. The principle involved is more than the matter, and 
that is enormous. Railroads must be reasonable in their 
freight rate demands and not attempt to regulate charges 
on the assumed prosperity of the commodity haul. With a 
favorable decision in this, our just contention, I predict a 
return of eastern demand, which will be realized after the 
customary winter apathy and when the spring demand 
recurs. The situation today necessitates a careful con 
sideration of all expenditures and a close scrutiny of busi 
ness conditions. 

There is no deeper thinker or more able student of 
business conditions than George H. Emerson, vice presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Lumber Company, Hoquiam, 
Wash. He views the present situation in an original but 
practical way in the following: 


This panic is a wild nightmare, a hideous dream for 





TWELVE MONTHS’ TRADE IN TEN. 


By operating many of the mills day and night; 
by using every resort calculated to induce the 
railroad companies to furnish cars, and by the 
judicious but energetic pushing of sales the 
lumbermen of the country transacted a good 
year’s business in ten months. The sales of 
many concerns for the first ten months of 1907 
represent a larger business, measured by value 
alone, than was transacted during all of 1906. 
Operators have had thirty days in which to ad- 
just themselves to the new conditions. Nearly 
a@ month remains during which they can clean 
up their yards and the logpond, repair machinery, 
furbish up belts and buckles and put everything 
into tiptop shape for the 1908 run. Many manu- 
facturers have elected to give employment to 
their men in the manner indicated rather than 
continue to run the mills. In such cases it is 
asserted that stocks on hand are large enough 
and that the present is an excellent opportunity 
to carry out plans for betterment which every 
saw mill man has evolved within the last year 
or so. In brief, the conclusion seems to be: 
‘We have had a mighty good run for our money 
for ten months; let’s straighten things up at the 
mill.’’ 











OPTIMISTIC. 


which no one 


an give a good reason. Children’s dreams 
often come from too many dainties; the nation’s, perhaps, 
from too much prosperity. Other panics have come from 
universal indebtedness, everybody owing everybody and all 
owing foreign nations. 

This from no one owing anybody, and all the world owing 
us. Former panics were a day of reckoning. This is sus 


pension of business. The people have balked in business 
affairs. “Won't buy! Won't pay! Want to sell! Want 
you to buy! I won't trust you!’ are thoughts that are up 
permost, or, better say, the way the dream runs. <A little 


patience and we will all awaken and the moment we do 
this panic will be remembered only as a hideous dream. 

Everything is healthy in financial conditions. The na 
tion, the states, the counties, the cities, the towns, the 
school districts, the manufacturers, the farmers, the labor 
ers, all are out of debt. 

There has been no wild speculation, no tulip bulb mania, 
no rubber bubbles, no South Sea island bubbles, no town 
booming. We have all been attending to legitimate busi 
ness, raising and making and digging things out of the 
ground far in excess of our needs. The world has paid us 
a balance of over $1,000,000,000 a year, which is clean profit 
and still to our credit. We have worked hard and done 
well and a little rest will not hurt. When we wake we will 
pull together again and all will go on as in the past. 

People are yawning and stretching themselves, rubbing 
their eyes and beginning to look around. They are beginning 
to wonder what they are dreaming about, and as soon as 
breakfast is over they will be ready to go to work again. 


Kk. B. Hazen, manager of the Tongue Point Lumber 
Company, Astoria, Ore., views the situation as follows: 


The writer has read with much interest and appreciation 
the several able editorials and other articles in your recent 
issues, commenting upon the present situation and outlook 
for the early future. 

Our company is very optimistic and looks for a good 
trade at fair prices after January 1 in cargo and rail mar 
kets—realizing at the same time that curtailment of pro 
duction from now until the first of the year is most essen 
tial, for under the present financial stress the trade is not 
in a buying humor whether it needs stocks or not. Conse- 
quently, offers of low prices only tend to demoralize condi 
tions and shipments should be withheld and productions 
curtailed all possible 

The entire country has had a most prosperous year 
crops have been good and the consumer of our product is 
well fixed to push building improvement, and will do so as 
soon as money matters settle and spring opens. Our agents 
in the eastern market centers all feel that a good trade will 
be enjoyed the coming year. 

The money stringency is merely a matter of “exchange,” 
and a short time will see that effected. The country has 
foo many real assets and resources in cash, crops etc. to 
suffer any permanent injury. 

San Francisco is feeling buoyant on account of the con- 
tinuance of the reform administration and will pursue 
phenomenal upbuilding at an increased rate, if such a thing 
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is possible, and will be a very heavy consumer of lumber 
for years to come. 

This is a good time of ‘year to make repairs, and we 
expect to shut down shortly to make them and at the same 
time to help existing conditions by curtailment of output. 

From the Grays Harbor lumber district of western 
Washington comes the following energetic and cheerful 
letter from W. B. Mack, manager of the 8. E. Slade 
Lumber Company, one of the large lumber manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers of the west: 

tesponsive to yours asking for my ideas of the business 
outlook in general and lumber business in particular, will 
say that everything looks hopeful; the farmers and wage 
earners are prosperous and are the creditor class of today, 
and they being the consumers their purchasing power is 
unimpaired, and when values meet their ideas they can be 
depended upon to come up with the price. 

There must be an adjustment of values on practically 
all commodities, as everything was on a boomy order, and 
the consumer has adopted a hand to mouth, no buy ahead 
policy, and there must be a sane view taken and values 


made right. The lumbermen of the Coast have taken this 
view and the prices of lumber are now down to bedrock 
values and show a material reduction from prices formerly 
prevailing, and in my judgment the spring trade will open 
up brisk and a large amount of orders placed. 

The delivery will be very unsatisfactory, as the railroads 
can not move any volume of business, the heads being busy 
talking platitudes, giving the country ideas far in advance 
of the times, but running their trains on last century meth- 
ods. “Penny wise and pound foolish,” they think that 
patting the people on the back and delivering copybook 
mottoes is all that is necessary. The men in direct control 
of the roads are doing the best they can, but they are 
hindered and .hampered at every turn by fogey management 
away up, so until nature claims her own and until other 
lines reach the Coast no relief can be looked for. 

Yards are low and should place their business early and 
keep the stock moving during the winter, as it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that no amount of rush shipments can be 
made from the Coast in the next season, as the equipment 
and the roadbed both are in poorer condition than they were 
a year ago, which means that less lumber can be moved in 


a given space of time than was moved during a like period 
in 1907. 

Logs are lower in price on the Coast; mills are running 
at practically no profit, and both camps and mills are clos 
ing, over 50 percent at present being closed, a clear evidence 
that this is the psychological time for yardmen to get busy 
for bargains. The country is rich and the people are pros- 
perous, and as soon as they begin to take notice of condi- 
tions and begin to loosen up, look out for a record breaking 
trade. There is no question about it; we can not reason 
from past experiences, as conditions are totally different. 
In 1893, for instance, the west owed the east more money 
than it could possibly pay, and everyone was broke as far 
as ready money was concerned and foreclosures and attach- 
ments were the order of the day. No such condition pre- 
vails today, but the exact reverse. sank deposits are high, 
granaries are full, high prices prevail that the world seems 
ready to pay as soon as the real plutocrat, the farmer, makes 
up his mind to sell; and they are selling, and there can be 
but one result—a revival of trade that will be the wonder 
of the world for quick recovery, a case of “You're another, 
I wasn't scared.” 





LEGAL RIGHTS OF ASSOCIATION RETAIL DEALERS. 


Has an association of retail dealers the legal right 
to adopt and pursue a policy intended to protect its 
interests and safeguard its business? Are retail luin- 
bermen Violating the law when they become affiliated 
with an organization whose articles provide that its 
members will not buy from manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers who sell direet to consumers and in this 
manner compete for the trade to which the retail lum- 
bermen hold they are entitled? 

These questions, in so far as they apply to the lumber 
trade of Mississippi, will be settled when suit is brought 
by State’s Attorney General Fletcher, asking for the 
dissolution of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Mississippi & Louisiana and the case shall have been 
adjudicated. So frequently have the members of this 
organization been charged with the trust stigma that 
at the semiannual meeting held in New Orleans recently 
a resolution was passed requesting the attorney general 
of Mississippi to bring suit for the dissolution of the 
organization, as it was thought that in this manner only 
could its legality finally be determined. The rank and 
file of the association are convinced of the righteousness 
of their eause and ask that the organization and its 
members be relieved of the unsubstantiated charges 
heretofore brought against them. This association has 
courageously attacked the great question involved in 
association work. 3road minded men identified with 


association work, in the lumber field at least, never have 
contended that their labors were without an influence on 
the trade. It is admitted that this influence is felt in 
many ways, but held that it is a legitimate influence 
that is wholly without detriment to the welfare of the 
people. 

In the petition filed Attorney General Fletcher, of 
Mississippi, states that an agreement or understanding 
exists among retail lumbermen not to buy from whole- 
salers or manufacturers who make a practice of selling 
to what the retail dealers claim to be their logical cus- 
tomers, and that this agreement is in violation of the 
law, presumably because it operates to destroy com- 
petition as between the retail dealer and the manu- 
facturer. The attorney general evidently believes, as 
shown by the text of his petition, that if the retail 
dealer should not be compelled by law to compete with 
the concern from which it buys it should at least have 
the opportunity. 

The suit is based on that part of the constitution 
of the retail lumbermen’s association which defines the 
manufacturer and wholesale dealer whose methods of 
business are held to be in violation of reasonable busi- 
ness principles. The attorney general asks for a tem- 
porary injunction restraining defendants from continu- 
ing as members of the association or taking any part 
in i:s work, and asking that upon final hearing the 


temporary injunction be made perpetual and that a 
decree be entered declaring the association an unlawful 
combination and dissolving it and prohibiting defend- 
ants from enforcing or attempting to enforce or com- 
plying with any of the terms, agreements or stipulations 
of the present constitution. 

With a view of expediting adjudication of this mat 
ter as greatly as possible the officers of the association 
have discontinued active association work. This action 
will forestall and make unnecessary the issuance of a 
temporary injunction and should operate to expedite the 
hearing. The officers of the association believe that a 
final decision can be secured within three months. They 
are more convinced than ever that their association is 
not operating in violation of the Jaw and are backing 
their opinion manfully. 

This: suit is one which will be watched very closely 
by every association man in the country, and the only 
regret which anyone will feel will be that the outcome 
in Mississippi will not be final, inasmuch as this is a 
matter which must be disposed of in accordance with 
the laws of the different states. On the other hand, 
however, the antitrust laws of Mississippi are about as 
drastic as those of any of the other states and while 
the verdict in Mississippi may not dispose of the ques- 
tion in every state it should serve as a fairly reliable 
guide for association workers in the future. 





STOCKS OF YELLOW PINE LUMBER IN THE SOUTH. 


A correspondent recently, among other things, desired 
to know the aggregate stocks of yellow pine lumber 
throughout the south. In answering this query it was 
figured that the mills now have on hand approximately 
3,500,000,000 feet. To many this estimate may appear 
excessive, but from information gathered by the secre- 
tary of the yellow pine association an increase rather 
than a decrease in the estimated stocks would seem to 
be justified were the first guess to be changed. 

The Yellow Pine Clearing House report for October 
shows an output of 3,406,000,000 feet for ten months. 
During the same time the mills shipped 3,283,000,000 
feet, showing the surplus cut to have been a little in 
excess of 122,000,000 feet. The mills now reporting 
to the Yellow Pine Clearing House produce approxi 
mately one-third of the yellow pine lumber manufac- 
tured in the south if the estimated output of 12,000,- 
000,000 feet be correct. 

A special report from 328 mills prepared between 
November 15 and 29 shows stocks on hand to be 1,216,- 
968,000 feet. These reports are given in detail. else 
where and should serve as an index to the southern pine 
situation for the next thirty or sixty days. 

Returns from the 328 mills show a product more than 
200,000,000 feet below normal. These mills usually cut 
between 350,000,000 and, 450,000,000 feet a month, so 


that if the curtailment at all plants is in the same pro- 
portion, the cut during a part of October, November 
and December will be only about 50 to 60 percent of 
normal production. This means a reduction of at least 
1,000,000,000 feet and the probabilities are that the 
output of southern pine for the last three months of 
1907 and the first two months of 1908 will show a loss 
of fully 30 percent for this period. In the event activity 
at the mills is not materially accelerated before March 1 
the loss during the five months may be 40 percent, a 
reduction of 2,000,000,000 feet in the output during 
the period stated. The heroic measures adopted by the 
yellow pine operators should prove instrumental in clear- 
ing up the congestion of stocks at the mills and enable 
them to resume work when the country resumes work, 
to the mutual satisfaction of themselves and their em- 
ployees. Lumbermen almost without exception have 
grasped the significance of this idea: they are engaged 
in supplying the requirements of lumber users of the 
United States and to a limited extent of other countries. 
When these requirements are light work at the mills 
should be light; when the demand is heavy such a state 
of affairs is faithfully reflected in general manufactur- 
ing circles, 

In setting forth their intentions a great many of the 
mills have incorporated a statement to this effect: 


REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR OCTOBER, 
Missouri and 
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119 mills reported average cut for October of 175,230,476 feet. Actual cut, 161,254,744 feet. Cut below average, 13,975,732 feet. 
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‘* Will resume when justified by business conditions.’’ 
At many plants the lull in active operations is taken 
advantage of to repair the mills and put the machinery 
ir first class condition. Rather than continue cutting 
lumber they are giving employment to their men in 
repair work, claiming that under present conditions 
they can not afford to pile up additional quantities of 
lumber but they can afford to keep their mill crews 
together. 

The October statement of the Yellow Pine Clearing 
House shows total shipments to have been 323,217,823 
feet. The product of 337 mills was 394,226,079 feet, 
leaving an accumulation of stock of over 71,000,000 feet. 
This is the heaviest increase since November, 1906, when 
shipments were reduced by reason of the most acute car 
shortage ever experienced. The increase in stocks in 
November, 1906, was over 92,000,000 feet, which is 
the heaviest increase ever reported. This year each mill 
is credited with having shipped in October 959,103 feet; 
last year the shipments averaged 823,526 feet. The 
average cut during October, 1907, was 1,169,819 feet, 
which was 61,000 feet in excess of the cut in October, 
1906. 

The report of the Yellow Pine Clearing House for 
October, 1907, with comparative totals for October, 1906, 
is given herewith: 
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ARGUMENT OF A RETAILER FOR CURTAILING THE LUMBER CUT. 


A somewhat new aspect of the lumber supply ques- 
tion comes from a retail lumberman who has a line of 
yards in the northwest. He keeps very close watch of 
the situation and in a recent letter he says that retail 
dealers of the northwest and Nebraska have large stocks 
of lumber and light trade in prospect; in addition to 
which the line yardmen are shifting stock from yard 
to yard—a measure which they have never before taken. 
Our correspondent believes that the policy of thus sort- 
ing up is going to be more extensive from now on, as 
the result of a disposition not to buy lumber until abso- 
lutely necessary but to conserve all their means in lum- 
ber and money. 

Our correspondent draws two lessons from this: One 
is that the manufacturers should largely reduce their 
cut this winter so as to avoid a slump in the market; 
and that stocks will be very much reduced by next 
summer, so that when the retail dealers come to the 
market they will do so with a strong demand. 

One paragraph of his letter is significant: ‘‘The 
manufacturers will probably figure, as they usually do, 
that the lack of demand is because the retailers are 
simply sitting back and not buying, in an endeavor to 
break the market. That is a mistake, as the majority 
of retailers, all of whom have,good stocks, would much 
prefer a firm market. We, of course, naturally, would 


prefer a little lower market, as we consider the prices 
we have been paying too high, but a firm market is 
much to be preferred to a weak one.’’ 

The condition of stocks in the northwest, as indicated 
b¥ this letter, is not that found in most sections, accord- 
ing to the most reliable advices. Generally speaking, 
the retailer’s stocks are from light to only moderate, but 
if Minnesota, the Dakotas and Nebraska have large 
stocks of lumber or even stocks of ordinary size there 
is an additional reason why the cut of lumber tributary 
to that section should be substantially curtailed. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to urge this policy of cur- 
tailment any further than has been done. But the fact 
should not be lost sight of that only by substantial 
curtailment can further demoralization of market values 
be prevented and the trade be put on a basis to take 
advantage of the fair volume of demand that is certain 
to come next spring or early summer. Our correspondent 
insists that stocks will be light next spring, although 
they are large now in his section. If that condition 
is to be expected in a section where stocks are large it 
is more certain to prevail where stocks are ‘smaller. 
One of the definite objects of reduction of output is 
a maintenance of market values at something like a 
reasonable point, and that can be accomplished and a 
firm basis be laid for the business of next year only 


by keeping out of the market stocks which are not now 
wanted at any price and by keeping eff the piles at mills 
and wholesale points lumber which would better be in 
the log or in .the tree. 

In the meantime the retail trade of the country should 
adopt the policy, previously outlined in these columns, 
of urging investment in real estate improvements as most 
desirable at such a time as this. Every concession in 
price that is made is an argument for taking money 
out of hiding and putting it into permanent improve- 
ments. 

It ought not to be difficult to convince any farmer or 
village dweller or man engaged in city building that 
he is not likely again to find so low a range of prices 
as will prevail this winter on building material. While 
the talk about exhaustion of our timber supply in twenty 
years is careless, it has been so generally distributed by 
the daily and weekly press through the country that as 
an argument against any long continuance of present 
prices and in behalf of immediate investment now it 
should be effective. Even with trade extremely light 
for the next few months the policy which seems to have 
been adopted individually by lumber producers of a 
cessation or heavy curtailment of their output is likely 
to result in a strong market next year, which, fact 
should be brought to the intending builder’s attention. 





THE NEW 


The metropolitan district of New York does an 
enormous lumber business and, except for the require- 
ments of certain important lumber consuming lines, 
not strongly represented there, it has for probably 
a hundred years occupied first position in the country. 

In the metropolitan district is a numerically large 
and financially strong group of lumber handlers. There 
are all sorts of people within that group, as in any 
group of business men, There are good men and 
other men not so good, but most of them seem to be 
infected with the prevalent New York idea that its 
interests are first and that whatever suits New York 
should be entirely acceptable, without further ques- 
tion, by the rest of the country. 

In New York, also, is a certain individual who is 
an employee of an association that supposedly repre- 
sents the local trade. He is also alleged to be a di- 
rector of a lumber periodical which represents pri- 
marily and all the time the interests of this individual 
and secondarily the interests of the lumber dealers 
who employ him to do certain specific things in their 
individual interest. This editor-secretary and the or- 
ganization of which he is overlord, having so many 
good traits and having accomplished some excellent 
things in their own interest, and inspired by the sense 
of divinely inspired dominance over the persons, busi- 
ness and policies of all the rest of the country, ob- 
jects when others seek to have their rights asserted in 
some slight degree. And if anyone ventures criticism, 
no matter how gently, he is at once denounced as an 
‘‘egotistical’’ meddler—egotistical because, of course, 
he has presumed to criticise the avowed representa- 
tive of the metropolitan market in any small partic- 
ular, or to suggest that its rule should not be supreme, 
but might recognize, and be modified by, treaties with 
foreign nations and great councils of state. This 


YORK IDEA IN HARDWOOD INSPECTION. 


reckless display of temper the editor-secretary shows 
in his organ; wherein he is somewhat absurd. 

Just to repeat a little of history: Time was when 
New York, like other markets, had hardwood inspec- 
tion rules and methods of application of them of its 
own construction and operated for its exclusive bene- 
fit. Other markets had the same, Naturally, when 
people have everything their own way, selfishness, 
which seems to be natural to humanity but which is 
more highly developed in some than in others, has 
unimpeded chance for display. One of the predeces- 
sors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, believing that the 
seller should have as much to say about inspection as 
the buyer, or at any rate wa8 entitled to some con- 
sideration, and discovering that the self centered in 
spection systems of the markets had led to abuses, 
set about impressing its views on the trade and cor- 
recting some of the abuses. It succeeded in both en 
deavors. 

Those who had been selling lumber to these markets 
with little protection from local systems of inspection 
where they ran afonl of the wrong kind of people 
heartily approved and the best elements in the mar 
kets gave cordial support. Naturally there were some 
that objected, these objectors being principally those 
whose selfish and sometimes fraudulent schemes were 
interfered with, and a few ‘‘bourbons’’ who tolerate 
no change, however much it may be for betterment. 
Out of the disturbance came general in place of 
local organization. Local systems of inspection were 
largely abandoned er much modified. It was found 
that it was actually better to have buyer and seller 
agree on an inspection than for one party to crowd 
his own ideas down the throat of the other. 

The new gospel of fair, universal inspection has 
not entirely won out yet, for there are still two gen 


eral organizations working for uniform and universal 
hardwood inspection. But the yeast has been at work 
steadily during these years and the two are getting 
closer together, so that some time, so far as inspec 
tion is concerned, they will coalesce. 

There was one market, however, that held out 
strongly against giving the other fellow any say, and 
this of course was the metropolitan distriet. But 
even there the ranks were broken and the wholesale 
inspection of the manufacturers’ inspection was ac 
cepted in many cases, and the editor-secretary and his 
particular supporters and followers ‘‘viewed with 
alarm’’ the revolt against their divine right to ruie 
other people. So within the last few months they have 
been trying to reassert themselves; to build a wall 
around the metropolitan district with toll gates prop 
erly manned for the collection of tribute. 

When one mildly objects to the process, saying that 
it is a step backward and that it is to be regretted 
such a great market as New York and such good 
men as are there located should make this mistake, the 
secretary-editor begins to call names. If so it be, 
so be it. 

But there are signs that they are by no means all 
‘*bourbons’’ down in New York, and some of those 
that appear to be so are capable of turning their 
faces from the past to the future and of joining hands 
with good men elsewhere. So we apprehend this new 
movement for isolation and reéstablishment of tradi 
tion in the metropolitan district will be of short life 
and that instead of a step backward heing taken there 
will soon be many steps forward. The metropolitan 
hardwood dealers after all are too fair at heart and 
too wise in the brain, when they understand the sit 
uation, to seek a temporary and selfish advantage to 
the detriment of their permanent welfare. 





HARDWOOD STOCKS IN MICHIGAN SHOW LITTLE CHANGE FROM LAST YEAR. 


J. ©. Knox, seeretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, has distributed the annual 
stock report to the membership of that body, which 
covers stock on hand, unfilled orders and lumber unsold. 
The summary of the detailed reports is as follows: 

STOCK ON HAND. 
*July 1, 7Oct. 1, tJan.1, §July 1, {Oct. 1, 
1907. { 


1906. 1906. 1907. 1907. 
gJasswood .... 12,520 11,559 7,507 8,912 7,241 
pO ae 16,793 17,714 15,269 18,62 17,333 
RE eS 3,485 17,022 12,030 11,625 17,087 
RE Fas ar Se-aiahn a 11,828 12,118 8,549 9,433 10,065 
Maple ....<0.s 93,032 86,929 73,636 95,810 100,047 
Totals ...147,658 145,342 116,991 144,407 151,773 
UNFILLED ORDERS. . 
Basswood .... 7,371 7,312 5,444 8,132 6,386 
| Sara 12,142 10,966 12,845 15,355 14,930 
ME. as cy: ¥oo0- 8,991 8,347 6,588 6,158 7,876 
| a 5,612 6,696 5,919 5,722 5,392 
eee 63,760 58,986 53,936 89,666 74,991 
Totals ... 97,876 92,307 84,732 125,033 109,575 
STOCK UNSOLD. 

Basswood .... 5,149 4,247 2,063 780 855 
| Sarre 4,651 6,748 2,424 3,272 2,403 
eee 4,494 8,675 5,442 5,467 9,211 
ES Ae Ae 6,216 5,422 2,630 3,711 4,673 
a eee 29,272 27,943 19,700 6,144 25,056 





Totals ... 49,782 53,0385 32,259 19,374 42,198 
*Sixty-nine manufacturers report. 
ySeventy-four manufacturers report. 
tSeventy-five manufacturers report. 
§Seventy-one manufacturers report. 
{Seventy-five manufacturers report. 


TOTAL AMOUNT CUT 1906. 





Feet. 

Ms ciated cuales < eraatana ice rah oa OR m SISAL Be ATS 8,695,000 
EP Fe Ce ee eo ee ee rn 26,238,000 
I dice sa sir hy Bsa. ese cap tee a id ck ag Boks 43,052,000 
MNO 6. 050) 6:0. 4.00 650 4 0046.6 9.9.5.008 54090 600.8 0 2, 28,858,000 
ae ako isle 5 ae. o. a0 gisele eek eee ane 3,267,000 
I I ag a i tan ws, orale @ ahve pip & Wiw.eON 19,907,000 
rere ear ee 241,207,000 
ee I IIIs 6 56-0 vu 6:4:0,018 6 a oo 0p 6.0 Wlece ek 15,817,000 

| Tee re Te eT TSC Terre °F 

ESTIMATED CUT FOR 1907 
Feet. 

NN SE esd ai Wee ROS eyed ey WAR Mia SR Wa i 9,511,000 
IRN apc sche Ritaca tector tdi once MR asad cae aca 26,382,000 
a Send iin en chs ia hth cg alle evel ele. dS. thse de 40,622,000 
IN as 9 pioidie ateck a Gie-43:4-4:0wiais ore eoe wale Rae od as 26,083,000 
Elm, rock SS ee ne ee a ae eee o 2,674,000 
ON Pe ee en eae 24,366,000 
OE a are er ern oe 265,932,000 
BEES E CT Er ore ee 21,592,000 

IE Poles a's kb a hk + Gh 1h eater ms Bence wie and ae 417,162,000 


It will be seen that stocks on hand in October, this 
year, were 151,773,000 feet, as compared to 145,342,000 
feet at a like date in 1906. The comparative excess this 
year was but 6,431,000 feet, a percentage so small that it 
could be practically ignored in any year of active trade. 

On July 1, this year, there was a total gf 144,407,000 
feet of stocks on hand, against 147,658,000 feet on 
July 1, 1906—less by 3,251,000 feet this year than last 
year. 

Of the stocks on hand much the larger part was maple, 


there having been 100,047,000 on October 1, compared 
to 93,032,000 at a like date in 1906. These totals show 
how important maple is among the hardwoods that are 
produced in Michigan, which is the paramount maple 
state. The numerous flooring mills of Michigan, a con- 
siderable number of them of large capacity, always have 
on hand heavy stocks of lumber in pile for the air dry- 
ing process, which would sufficiently account for the pre- 
ponderance of maple stocks on hand as compared to the 
other woods. This fall, however, the holders of maple 
lumber and the manufaciurers of maple flooring would 
like to see their stocks somewhat smaller, as they may 
reflect some decline of trade in the last three months, 
though a large percentage has been sold but not yet 
shipped. Stocks of maple increased but about 5,000,000 
feet from July 1 to October 1. 

Beech stocks are next in amount to maple. The total 
on hand October 1 was 17,333,000 feet, against 18,627, 
000 feet on July 1. Thus there was some falling off 
in the three months indica.ed and there was less on hand 
October 1 than on the same date in 1906 by a small 
percentage. 

birch showed an increase October 1 over the amount on 
hand July 1, the totals standing 17,087,000 feet, com- 
pared to 11,625,000 feet, or a gain of 6,462,000 feet. 
The amount of birch on hand on October 1, this year, 
does not greatly differ from that of the like date the 
year previous. 

There is nothing important in the comparative figures 
respecting elm. . 
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Under the head of unfilled orders a total of 109,575,000 
feet remained to be shipped October 1, this year, as 
compared to 125,033,000 the first of July and 92,307,000 
feet October 1, 1906. This is a favorable statement if 
cancelations do not turn up too numerously. 

Of the total of lumber ordered October 1 74,991,000 
feet was maple and 14,930,000 beech. There was less 
maple in the unfilled order list October 1 than on July 
1, and more than on the same like date the year pre- 
vious. 


Unsold stocks October 1 amounted to 42,198,000 feet, 
against 19,374,000 on July 1 and 53,035,000 on October 
1, 1906. Of the total, maple comprised 25,056,000 feet, 
against 6,144,000 feet July 1 and 27,943,000 feet Octo- 
ber 1, 1906. 

Taking the figures in their entirety not much can be 
deduced from them that shows much difference between 
conditions this year and in 1906. 

The reports, says the secretary, represent 90 to 95 
percent of the hardwoods manufactured in Michigan. 


Owing to financial conditions the meeting of the asso- 
ciation, which should have been held at Saginaw this 
month, will probably not be called until January 1, 1908. 

It is the generally expressed opinion among the manu- 
facturers that there is no cause for serious alarm and 
that it would be foolish to sacrifice stocks or prices at 
the present time. By waiting a while for the financial 
atmosphere to clear courage and conservatism will take 
the place of uncertainty, and it is hoped that affairs 
will resume a normal condition. 





THE LUMBERMAN’S TENTATIVE PROPOSITION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF RAILROAD 
INVESTMENT AND TO FURNISH A BASIS FOR EQUITABLE REGULATION. 


The railroad situation for several years has been an 
increasingly difficult one. The most serious feature, so 
far as the public is concerned, has been the lack of 
adequate transportation facilities. The immediate effect 
upon shippers has been called car shortage, but the ex- 
planation of this incident seems to lie not so much in 
the lack of ears as in inadequate terminals, passing 
tracks and other track facilities, together with inade- 
quate motive power. At the same time with the offer of 
more business than they could handle the railroads were 
unable to secure the funds to inerease their facilities. 

This lack of financial resource seems to have resulted 
partly from the enormous demand for money from more 
profitable enterprises and partly from a lack of con- 
fidence in railroad management. This lack of confi- 
dence was due largely to demonstrated mismanagement 
of the railroads, diversion of funds and to manipulation 
of securities for the benefit of certain individuals. Added 
to these causes was restrictive and regulative legislation, 
which, while beneficial to a certain extent when exer- 
cised by national government in relation to interstate 
commerce, was often harsh and unreasonable when exer- 
cised by the states. It was recognized, further, that 
national regulation could not go backward and _ that, 
whatever might be done to make state legislation more 
uniform and equitable, the tendency was toward still 
further restriciions. The situation thus produced was 
one which affected more vitally than perhaps any other 
commercial factor the welfare of the entire country 
which under business organization depends upon the 
utilization of full transportation facilities at fair and 
uniform rates. 

The problems, then, are how to restore financial con- 
filence in the railroads, how to regulate and control 
them as to the furnishing of facilities and making rates, 
without unnecessarily and unfavorably limiting their 
proper freedom of action, and how to check the manifest 
movement toward government ownership, which, however 
remote it may be, is the logical goal of much of the 
current publie sentiment. 

As a solution of a few of these problems the editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN put forth, in the issue of 
November 2, ‘‘A tentative proposition on behalf of 
railroad investment and to forestall government owner- 
ship.’’ The essential features of that proposition may 
be seen in the brief thereof presented on this page. 

In his message at the opening of Congress on Mon- 
day of this week President Roosevelt recommended the 
exercise by Congress of its powers to charter corpora- 
tions to engage in interstate and foreign commerce by 
enacting a law to that end. This recommendation ap- 
plied to all kinds of corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce, including railroads, in regard to which he 
says particularly that in his judgment there should now 
be either a national incorporation act or a law licensing 
railroad companies to engage in interstate commerce on 
certain conditions. The law, he says, should be so 
framed as to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to pass on all future issues of securities and to 
make physical valuation of any railroad. Thus he would 
have railroads doing an interstate business directly 
under the control of the commission as to capitalization, 
pools, publicity of accounts ete. He says: 

National control of the kind above advocated would be to 
the benefit of every well managed railway. From the stand- 
point of the public there is need for additional tracks, addi- 
tional terminals and improvements for the actual handling 
of traffic, and all this as rapidly as possible. Ample, safe 
and speedy transportation facilities are even more necessary 
than cheap transportation. Therefore, there is need for the 
investment of money which will provide for all these things, 
while at the same time securing, as far as possible, better 
wages and shorter hours for their employees. 

The president's belief apparently is that with these 
measures in effect investors will feel assured as to the 
safety of the money they put into railroads and that 
capital will be readily forthcoming for every legitimate 
need. Such is the opinion, as will have been noticed, of 
several who have commented upon the suggestions of the 
editor of this paper, as set forth in brief herewith. 

One of the most prominent cypress lumber manufac- 
turers of the country, Frank B. Williams, of Patterson, 
La., before the president’s message was made public 
addressed the following letter: 

PatTrerson, LA., Nov. 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
[ am not in favor of government ownership of railroads, 
but am in favor of government control; but as to how this 
is to be accomplished I am more than willing to leave to 
men who are better posted than I am, and I think it will 
take our wisest and best statesmen to solve the problem. I 
am sure that Roosevelt is on the right track and means to 
do the proper thing and that history will record him as one 
of the greatest men of the age. F. B. WILLIAMS. 


Those who have been following this subject in the last 
few issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will have ob- 
served that the ‘‘tentative proposition’’ includes pub- 
licity and preity nearly everything that is advocated by 
conservative men, but suggests a different method from 
any hitherto presented by which some of the matters of 
recognized importance can be brought about. The guar- 


anteeing of returns on investment by the government is 
a direct appeal for capital that would undoubtedly be 
successful. The limitations of dividends and the de- 
votion of surplus above the allowed limit of uncapital- 
ized improvements and other things for the benefit of 
the roads and the people, together with the guaranty, 
would tend toward stability of reasonable rates and the 
promotion of good service. 

Chairman Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, suggested that the proposition was along the 
lines of one fathered by Senator Newlands, of Nevada. 
A letter to Senator Newlands brought the following 
reply: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Your suggestion is on somewhat similar lines to that 
urged by me in the speech which I am sending you, but I 
have never suggested a guaranty of dividends. The article 
which you inclose is very interesting and deserves considera- 





Brief of a tentative proposition for the en- 
couragement and protection of invest- 
ment in railroads and to make equitable 
strict governmental regulation and con- 
trol. 


(A) Government to guarantee 3 (7?) percent 
dividends on capital stock representing at 
par money invested in railroad construction, 
improvement, equipment and operation. 


Projects shall receive in. advance ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or other body appointed for 
the purpose, and the issue of stock 
shall be only to the amount of legitimate 
costs in carrying out the projects, as 
shown by accounts and vouchers rendered 
in such form as the commission shall di- 
rect. No officer, employee or stockholder 
of the road shall be interested directly or 
indirectly in any firm or corporation doing 
work or furnishing materials or equipment 
in pursuance of the projects. 


(B) Railroad companies to be permitted to 
distribute net earnings to the amount of 
7 (2?) percent of the face of stock represent- 
ing monev so invested. 


Net earnings shall be gross receipts, less 
salaries, operating costs, maintenance, .re- 
placements, taxes and repayment to the 
government of not to exceed in any one 
year 25 (7?) percent of guaranty payments 
made by the government as provided for 
in section A. 


(C) All net earnings in excess of 7 (7?) per- 
cent on capital stock to be devoted to public 
use and benefit. 


(1) By repaying to the government any 
payments in fulfillment of guaranty as 
per section A. 

(2) By establishing a reserve fund, on 
which 3 percent interest shall be paid to 
the government, but to which not more 
than 25 (7?) percent nor less than 10 (?) 
percent of the excess net earnings shall be 
devoted, until said reserve fund = shall 
amount to 10 (7?) percent of the guaran- 
teed capital stock ; said reserve fund to be 
used for the purposes specified in clause 
3, and for meeting any deficiency in any 
year in net earnings short of the guaran- 
teed 3 percent. 

(3) By making uncapitalized extensions, 
or such improvements and increase of. 
equipment as shall not properly come un- 
der the heads of maintenance and replace- 
ments. 

(4) By covering into the national treas- 
ury any further excess of net earnings. 











tion, but I am inclined to think that it would require very 
much educational work before the government would under- 
take the guaranty of an interest return. : 
FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS. 

An examination of the speech, which was delivered in 
the senate April 4 and 5, 1906, shows that it had little in 
common with our proposition. It was delivered in con- 
nection with the consideration of the Hepburn bill and 
was in advocacy of national incorporation of railroads. 
Mr. Newlands’ proposition in brief is contained in the 
following introduction: 


I believe that in legislating upon the subject we should, 
in the first place, create the great carrier corporations that 
operate between states. We should then provide against 
overcapitalization. We should provide for a simple system 
of taxation by the state that would be mathematically cer- 
tain in its computation and we should fix a definite return 
to the stockholders upon the capital invested. We should 
also take into consideration the relations of employees of 
the railroads to these corporations. We should provide for 
an insurance fund against accident amd old age, and we 
should also provide for a conciliation of disputes between 
carriers and their employees. We should frankly recognize 
the economic necessity of consolidation and combination an4 
the monopolistic character of the business, and regulate all 
with a proper regard for the interest of the public served 
by it, the property rights of the capital employed in it and 
the human rights of the labor employed by it. 


The above is a remarkable condensation of the things 
desirable to be accomplished in connection with the 


railroads. His speech was a long one, but simply an 
elaboration of the preamble and argument on its behalf 
and a defense against objections which came from vari- 
ous sources. The LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘ tentative proposi- 
tion’’ seeks to accomplish these things, 

A correspondent previously quoted says in a later 
letter: ‘‘Of course roads can be built on government 
or state guaranty. That is the way nearly all the roads 
in Georgia and other states were built, but after sum- 
ming up the graft it grew into they quit it. Leave, it 
open for individual enterprise. ’’ 

The writer of the above is M. F. Amorous, of Atlanta, 
Ga. We are not familiar with the history of Georgia’s 
railroad legislation, but the possibility of graft should 
not prevent entering upon an otherwise desirable course. 
We have to have harbors, costly public improvements of 
all sorts, and we take the risk of graft which, after all, 
in the big things, amounts to little. We have to have 
the steel laid public highways. We want simply to en- 
gage individual enterprise to provide them and to insure 
that after a reasonable return in this enterprise the 
public, as a partner, shall receive its share of the profits. 

One of the leading yellow pine manufactui-s of 
Louisiana is E. A. Frost, of Shreveport. He says: ‘‘I 
am not. sufficiently well posted _in this matter to think of 
advancing an opinion. I realize, however, that there is 
going to be legislation along these lines but feel that 
the country is long on legislation now and short on 
money. If anything can be done to reverse the order 
I think things would move along in a more satisfactory 
manner. I presume, however, this legislation is com- 
pelled to come and if so the sooner the better.’’ 

Mr. Frost suggests one of the controlling factors in 
this discussion. Most of the railroad legislation has 
been good and the people will not allew a backward step 
to be taken; but legislation has, for the most part, 
been one sided and some of it has been unjust to the 
railroads. It must be carried further and investment 
in the railroads be protected as well as their operation be 
regulated. 

This discussion has served to bring out. a letter re- 
markable for its matter and form and because it is a 
bona fide expression of the inmost heart of a conserva- 
tive, cool headed business man. This is certain because 
it is a personal leiter, the last sentence being: ‘‘I 
give you this letter for your own use and not for pub- 
lication.’’ That statement is respected in essence by 
not giving his name, the letter itself being too signifi- 
cant of the feeling of an important class of business 
men to keep for private perusal only. It may further be 
said that the author is accounted a successful and 
wealthy man. He is a lumberman, a banker and a capi- 
talist with heavy investments in real estate and other 
lines. His letter, the first part referring to a certain 
railroad company, one of whose official heads has been 
prominent in the discussion of railroad: subjects within 
the last few months, is as follows: 

Nov. 20.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In view of the 
fact that the gentlemen who made the address referred to is 
one of the official heads of a great company which its pres- 
ent owners or controllers found in magnificent financial 
condition eight or ten years ago and who through Napo- 
leonic financial methods, which have prevailed during the 
last decade, developed additional securities from it to the 
extent of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 without putting in a 
cent, I am not surprised that the president's plan of 
valuing railroad property meets with their opposition. That 
railroad was in existence before some of us, including the 
gentleman delivering the address referred to, were born. 
Its upbuilding was a great original source of profit to its 
builders, as railroad history proves, in the shape of stock for 
which nothing except intellect was paid. 

The argument that to limit the earnings of the railroads 
would do away with all inducements to construct them, in 
my opinion, does not now and never did have any weight. 
Ninety percent of the railroads in this country were built 
on bonds sold to the dear public, largely abroad originally, 
and in the New England and middle states. It was a rarity 
for any money to be paid for stock, and the construction 
profits in connection with the building contracts, in which 
the railroad men as individuals and their cohorts generally 
participated, and all of which were paid out of the bonds, 
were a very handsome reward for the brains and ability 
employed as well as for the great quantity of “nerve” re- 
quired. 

In many cases the flotation of bonds carried with it an- 
other enormous profit. There are many interesting his- 
tories which I have read in court decisions proving this 
very statement and which have been widely published the 
country over. 

If the railroads went into bankruptcy and receiyerships 
it was largely the result of this method of procedure and 
the inducement for the extension of lines anywhere that 
would offer an opportunity for financial and commercial jug- 
glery of this character. If the truth were known, however, 
it was a rare case when, as the rqsult of a final receiver- 
ship, the original investors did not get for their bonds as 
much or more as the railroad ever actually cost. 

If a farmer buys a “gold brick” of a gambler or loses his 
money to a three card monte man who traverses the rural 
districts it is unfortunate for the farmer, but it is no rea- 
son why the public should liquidate his loss as the result 
of his own ignorance. 

President Roosevelt has suggested that the railroads be 
valued. If that could be done honestly and by capable men 

it is a vast proposition—and then all securities be scaled 
down to the basis of that valuation the government need 
make no further laws providing absolute publicity were 
made as to earnings and absolute justice insisted upon as to 
rates for different commodities in different sections con- 
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sistent with what is reasonable and just. If the earnings 
prove excessive a national Congress and the various state 
legislatures could do the rest. 

An honest man need have no fear of being watched; it 
is only crooks who fear investigation—whether they be 
gentlemen or hoodlum crooks it is just the same. 

lor the government to attempt to guarantee the earnings 
on any basis would be to step into the full depths of social- 
ism and to land just where no sane patriot wants to go. 
There should be another law—the penalty of which should 
be the penitentiary and nothing less—that no man should 
be allowed to issue a certificate of stock and foist it upon 
the public which did not represent actual dollars. ‘The 
Englishmen some twenty-five years ago came over to this 
country and taught our people how to capitalize earning 
power and not actual investment. They took the securities, 
based on that plan, over to Europe and sold them to the 
“sharpers’” abroad. Our people discovered how easily it 
was done and capitalization on earning power has permeated 
every department of commerce to a greater or less extent 
since. it is not. different from any other method of 
swindling. That is a plain term that is applicable to the 
situation and no man with brains enough to carry it through 
would indulge in it if the penitentiary were the penalty. 

If a man wants to pay $250 for $100 worth of investment 
because it earns enough, in his opinion, to justify that price, 
well and good; but the certificate should state if it repre- 
sents wind or if it represents actual cash invested. Most 
of the railroads of the country have been able to offset the 
enormous quantities of water which were originally injected 
when they were constructed because of the enormous growth 
of the country, the enormous increase in valuation of land 
holdings, right of way terminals and all other holdings 
which every man who owned anything in the country partici- 
pated in to the extent of such growth in connection with his 
holdings. 

The railroads are entitled, as are all the rest of us, to 
that increase in value resulting from national and local 
growth and whatever their property is worth they should 
receive for it; and then they should pay taxes upon that 
property regardless of the right of way use or any other 
feature, just as the individual must do. 

Our great railroad kings are telling us that the presidency 
and the laws are responsible for lack of confidence and the 
failure further to construct railroads where needed. If they 
were really honest they would admit that their methods have 
been so atrociously bad that they themselves have developed 
that lack of confidence and now wish to continue to relieve 
the dear public on the basis of still further loot. 








If the railroad business had been conducted as an indi- 
vidual must necessarily conduct his to succeed they would 
have ample funds for construction, and would further have 
the confidence of the people, who would be willing and glad 
to invest their savings from all over the globe. 

The patriot, the intellectual and physical giant, the hon- 
est and unselfish man who occupies the presidential chair 
today knows no other course than right and he proposes 
to enforce the law as he finds it regardless of whether it 
results in disaster politically to him or not; and if we may 
have hard times, panicky conditions and even soup houses 
as the result of the enforcement of the law then it is time 
that they come. 

Such conditions as have been known in the Chicago & 
Alton, the Rock Island, the Southern and dozens of other 
roads that could be mentioned, in the life insurance scandals, 
or the traction rebberies in New York and the flotation of 
banks in order to secure the people’s money as operated by 
Heinze and Morse in New York, need a drastic remedy ad- 
ministered by just the man who is doing it from Washing- 
ton today. It will cost every citizen money, but his de- 
scendants and himself in the future will enjoy better gov- 
ernment and better conditions. Nothing but anarchy could 
come as a result of the continuance of the prevailing 
methods. 

In the above the writer voices the real sentiment of 
a great many private citizens, who, like himself, occupy 
and seek no public office and who do not ordinarily talk 
in public or write for publication. On the other hand, 
there are many who, when their immediate interests are 
ndversely affected by a given policy, are quick to de- 
nounce the man or men who stand for it. Therefore we 
find a sharp division of sentiment among business men. 

A prominent hardwood lumberman of the north ts 
Daniel H. Day, of Glen Haven, Mich. He writes thus: 

GLEN HUAVEN, Micu., Noy. 11.—Editor AMeriIcan LuM- 
BERMAN: As to your proposition of a government guaranty 
1 am not prepared to voice a positive opinion. It might 
be a proper course to pursue, or it seems as if our Congress 
should be wise and fair enough to enact laws that will 
relieve the situation, giving every man his fair due. Great 
care should be taken that these interests are protected, and 
it seems to me that these large properties can best be 
administered by those same men who have created the 
immense systems we now have and who have gained their 


experience by a lifetime of study and the inheritance of 
the knowledge of their predecessors. 

Government ownership does not appear to be a practical 
solution of the question. The government has enough on its 
hands now and should keep out of business enterprises. It 
would have a serious time finding the men with know ledge, 
experience and capacity to handle these immense properties, 
and if it did the pian would lead only to the building up of 
political machinery .the workings of which would in time 
disrupt this country. Railroad properties must have large 
earnings. The’ wear and tear, the extensions of lines, the 
new equipment ete. take large sums to promote, and the 
dividends must be attractive to induce capital to buy the 
bonds. Holding them to a too limited percentage of profit 
will tend to discourage extensions, provide equipment ete. 
necessary to handle the ever increasing traffic of the country. 

This constant agitation against the railroads is not help 
ing business any. I do not believe all the men at the head 
of these large properties have horns, but that they are 
simply plain business men like all others in like large 
enterprises. We are all out to make a success of our 
undertakings and the’ money that goes with it. Hence 1 
say wise and liberal legislation could and should be enacted 
and in a spirit of friendliness to all concerned. The chaff 
should be cleaned out from the wheat and dealt with accord 
ingly, but the good old wheat should be worth a hundred 
cents on the dollar and treated accordingly. When this is 
done your government guaranty under a law might be done, 
but would it be necessary ? D. M:. Dax. 


The plan does not contemplate anything other than 
the continuance of the management of railroad prop- 
erties in the hands of those who created them and 
are now in control. Mr. Day does not feel more strongly 
the danger of government ownership than does the editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It was to forestall 
the tendency toward the latter that largely suggested 
the plan on which he comments. If Mr. Day will read 
the briet which accompanies this article some of his 
objections he will find answered, although there will 
still remain the difliculty of securing, under govern 
ment auspices, the faithful and intelligent as well as 
honest oversight that would be necessary to make 
the government safe and to avoid the building up 
a dangerous political machine, 





OBJECT LESSONS SHOWING THE DANGER OF “KITING” COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Considerable prominence has been given to the affairs 
of the Cypress Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
the Fincastle Saw Mill Company, of Wardville, La., 
and Tuthill & Pattison, of Sheffield, Ala., whose dirty 
linen ‘has been given an airing in proceedings betore 
A. A. Hornsby, referee in bankruptcy, at Memphis, 
Tenn. The LUMBERMAN has published many details of 
the Cypress Lumber Company’s troubles as a lumber con- 
cern in the past. It appears from the testimony intro- 
duced that J. A Tuthill”has been acting as interme- 
diary in the exchange of accommodation paper be- 
tween the concerns named and possibly other lumber- 
men. The Cypress Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, be- 
came a bankrupt in September and its business is being 
wound up in the courts. The present investigation is 
being made to discover if possible any further assets 
of any of the concerns involved. No one doing busi- 
ness in the right way has any sympathy to waste on 
those operators, who by subterfuge and misrepresenta- 
tion have imposed on the banking institutions and 
through the methods employed have secured a line of 
eredit to which they were not entitled. 

Experience shows that those who engage in the note 
‘‘kiting’’ business come to grief. This evil should be 
stamped out as quickly as possible, because not only is 
it a fester spot in the business organization, contain- 
ing germs of destruction for those who are exposed to 
its baleful influence, but it is a positive detriment to 
the entire trade. A lumberman, be he manufacturer, 
wholesale dealer, jobber or retailer, is entitled to as 
much credit at the banks as anyone else as conservatively 
rated by the commercial agencies. A lumberman has no 
more right to ‘‘swap’’ accommodation paper than has 
any other business man, and no individual or concern 
may be made an exception to the business command- 
ment ‘‘Thou shalt not indorse thy neighbor’s paper 
for illegitimate purposes.’ 

The vast amount of attention given to the several 
instances of the exchange of accommodation paper 
brought to light recently should be evidence tending to 


show that such transactions are the exception rather 
than the rule. Lumbermen are conservative. They 
do not capitalize the possibilities of a venture. The 
shores of the business sea are strewn with the wreckage 
of concerns which have capitalized possibility. 

Were lumbermen able to sell on a strictly cash basis 
they would not be borrowers, but the lumber industry, 
the fourth largest in importance in the United States, 
is a credit business, Lumber is sold on time and not 
infrequenily the buyer names the time. When he pays 
cash he wants a discount and an allowance for offgrade 
stock. Selling lumber on credit operates to tie up 
finances rapidly and as a result the lumberman must 
go to the banks to secure funds for current needs. Par- 
ticularly has this been true the last two years, during 
which the business of many institutions has been ex- 
panded rapidly. 

The note kiting proclivities of certain unscrupulous 
operators should and doubtless will cause the banks to 
scrutinize more closely all lumber paper offered them. 
They should not, however, operate to cause them to de- 
cline to make advances to responsible concerns. Lum- 
bermen are as much entitled to accommodation at the 
banks as are men engaged in any other ‘business. They 
have better collateral on which to base their loans 
than many other borrowers. Lumbermen can use money 
to good advantage and can secure the lenders abso- 
lutely. Today the people are learning that idle money 
means idle men. What the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN de- 
sires to impress upon its banker friends is that the 
mere fact that a few concerns have played fast and 
loose with them is no reason whatever for withholding 
credit from responsible individuals, firms or corpora- 
tions. Lumbermen, like others, may make mistakes, 
but the innocent should not be made to suffer for the 
misdeeds of the guilty. 

It is more than probable that some of those who have 
been engaged in the note kiting business have been led 
to do so by the flowery representations of certain job- 
bers in accommodation paper. The AMERICAN LuM- 


BERMAN recently received a letter from a New York 
city concern, in which it was stated that it had de 
vised ‘fa unique way whereby we supply manufacturers 
and merchants with whatever additional funds they re 
quire. ’? 

A request for particulars was made and in reply it 
was stated that this concern is in a position to supply 
any quantity of ‘‘good two-name paper.’’ It was 
stated that if the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could use 
$5,000 to $20,000 or more ‘*in various notes of highly 
rated business houses in your own or kindred lines’’ it 
could be secured in exchange for paper of a similar 
character. In other words, it is the old scheme of ex- 
changing notes, of small amounts individually but large 
collectively, and pawning them at banks in all parts 
of the country. One paragraph is important and sig- 
nificant. It states: 

‘*By discounting with your banks the notes received 
from us you will obtain the money you will require and 
you can have the use and benefit of it for any length of 
time, for the transaction can always be renewed when 
the notes come due.’’ 

The concern making this offer charges a commission 
of 21% percent on the first deal and 1%, percent for 
renewals. It was stated also that in the event its 
customers did not have suflicient banking facilities 
‘*we can put you right next to a bank that will give 
you a liberal line on such paper.’’ 

In addition to the printed explanation of the methods 
of doing business it was said in a personal letter: 
‘*OQur business is to assist manufacturers and merchants 
financially, to purchase their notes, secure bank accom 
modations for them, cash their sales accounts, make 
advances on all kinds of staple merchandise, make loans 
on warehouse receipts, on stocks and bonds; on any 
good collateral; secure advances for importers for the 
full amount of their purchases on delivery of bills of 
lading in England, France and Germany.’’ 

Superficially this looks like easy money, but kited 
notes come home to roost the same as chickens. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


THE mail order farmer was the first to complain cf 
the scarcity of currency in the neighborhood. 

WHEN we get the parcels post the rural mail carrier 
will be the man to cultivate. 


AN editorial calls attention to the fact that catalog 
houses are liberal advertisers. They are liberal not only 
with advertising but also with adjectives. 


IN THE annual report of State Forester Hawes, of 
Connecticut, attention is called to the lack of protec- 
tion afforded to those who pay taxes on timber lands. 
It is stated that as strange as it may seem timber 
land owners who have paid taxes from generation to 
generation never have thought of demanding protec- 
tion. Isn’t is about time they did think of this ques- 
tion? 


THE retailer who cancels now will have as much 
trouble buying lumber some time in the future as the 
wholesaler who canceled shipments in flush times has 
now in selling his stuff. 

PRELIMINARY notice of the annual meeting of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association has been 
distributed. The dates selected are January 21 and 22. 


The meeting place as usual is to be New Orleans, with 
the innovation of having the headquarters at the New 
Denechaud hotel. One important suggestion made is 
that reservations be made early as New Orleans is 
crowded during January and otherwise some difli- 
culty may be experienced in securing accommodations. 


A RURAL editor has abbreviated ‘‘catalog house’’ to 
‘eat house.’’ To this all good Hoo-Hoo will object. 


THREE million matches, says a learned ‘statistici: un, 
are used every minute of each twenty-four hours. 
Only the finest timber is avaliable for use by the 
match factories and the problem of securing supplies 
is becoming more and more difficult each year. 


AS the convention season approaches 8. A. Holcomb, 
of Sycamore, Ill., is busy coaxing Pegasus in from pas- 
ture. 

THE longest way around the Horn is sometimes the 
shortest way across the country. 


NOBODY but the shrewd mail order patron could tell 
much about the works of a watch by looking at a pic.ure 
of the case. 


DESPITE their geographical position, west coast lum 
bermen are looking at the sunrise, not at the sunset. 


SOME folks cancel because they ean’t sell, 


AS a matter of fact, western railroads have been de 
vising a smaller capacity rate instead of a larger capa 
city car, 


FOR the information of the members of the Georgia 
Florida Sawmill Association the secretary, E. H. Har 
rell, is sending out a circular showing what a number 
of the mills are doing. Excerpts are made from the 
letters received from thirty-one manufacturers whose 
operations have been curtailed 25 percent or more. 
Some of the mills have shut down indefinitely. A 
great many of the reports show a reduction in wages. 


TAKE it straight from Boston. A wood famine is a 
relative thing, and this premise being established, a 
wood famine already ‘‘do exist’’ in the United States. 
The famine exists in all its horror in the thickly settled 
eastern states, but the people of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and out in Oregon, Washington and north- 
ern California are not troubled with it. Just at this 
time there is a famine in orders, but that is another 
story. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The effect of the curtailment in all kinds of freight 
movement, resulting from monetary stringency, since 
late in October, has béen to abate the demahd for 
vars all over the country. Though in spots there still 
is some complaint of car shortage, as a general thing 
shippers now can secure all the cars they need for the 
limited amount of forwarding they have to do. In 
the lumber trade this is resulting in a freer movement 
ot lumber on old orders. Especially is this true in re- 
spect to southern pine and hardwoods, and it is measur- 
ably so of all kinds of mill and forest products. A con- 
siderable amount of lumber, ordered months ago, is 
reaching market. Many orders have been canceled while 
the lumber was in transit, with the result that ship- 
ments have arrived and been thrown into the hands of 
commission men who have placed the lumber at the best 
figures that could be obtained. This feature of disposi- 
tion has given business some recent activity in the large 
market centers. It has been especially noticeable in 
Chicago, where the turnover of southern pine has some- 
what increased within a fortnight in the placing of 
car lots that have been thrown on the market through 
the cancelation of orders while the lumber was in 
transit. The increased supply of cars and the endeavor 
of southern mill concerns to take advantage of better 
transportation facilities to forward delayed business 
will have a tendency to fill up northern yards with 
southern pine and weaken the market for the time 
being, but the ultimate effect should be to reduce the 
surplus at the mills, With the curtailment of cut, 
now general in the south, a reaction to better market 
conditions should come soon after the beginning of the 
new year, or in February at the latest. 


OPPOSITION TO CANCELATIONS. 


A general feeling is arising among manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers against the practice of canceling 
orders, The position is being taken that an order 
is a contract, and when it is given in good faith, with 
no time limit involved, the buyer is bound to accept 
the shipment. Under present conditions the condition 
is peculiar. Lumber and shingles ordered months ago 
have declined in price and buyers naturally object to 
paying the higher prices prevailing when the dumber was 
ordered, as they represent a loss as compared to the 
present selling value of the stock. Hence, retailers and 
the large consumers are canceling old orders in numer- 
ous instanees, Such refusals to accept lumber become 
especially damaging to shippers when they strike ship- 
ments in transit, and moreover are demoralizing to 
the market. North Pacific coast shippers have taken 
up this matter in earnest and have resolved upon con- 
certed action against it. Probably a feasible way to 
adjust the difficulty could be provided by a compromise ; 
let the party ordering the lumber accept it on condition 
that the price shall be made to conform to present 
market conditions. That adjustment would move the 
lumber, abate contention and maintain good feeling be- 
tween the two elements of the trade. Certainly there 
should be some compromise in cases wherein shipments 
had long been delayed through no fault of the buyer. 


WINTER CONDITIONS. 


Quietude would have prevailed in the general lum- 
ber trade during this month if there had been no 
financial flurry. In December navigation on the north- 
ern waters comes to an end for the season. It is the 
year-end period, when shipments are at a minimum 
and stocks have been gathered in as far as_ pos- 
sible and are put in shape for the annual inventory. 
It is the month of closing the books and taking pause 
before plans and calculation for the coming year are 
made. In the present instance extraordinary factors 
have intervened to accentuate the quietude. Operators 
in all branches of the business are less than usually 
inclined to take chances for the future or assume new 
obligations. In southern pine production there is gen- 
eral curtailment; in the wholesale and retail trade ex- 
treme caution is induced by uncertainty, and a disposi- 
tion to wait until ventures can safely be ‘made. It 
is considered that it is useless to attempt more than 
the closing up of old business until after the holidays. 
Yet it can truthfully be said that, taking the lumber 
business at large, there has been a recovery ot conta ence 
to a degree within the past week or ten days. The 
panicky feeling has subsided. Reluctantly manufac- 
turers have come to the conclusion that the ony way 
to effect adjustment to the new situation is to curtail 
production. This they generally are doing all over the 
south. The movement to this end has become so nearly 
unanimous that all plainly see that when trade shall 
open next year any menacing surplus, in any depart- 
ment of the lumber trade, will have been blotted out. 
The spring trade will start out with depleted stocks 
and health will again pervade the market. 


RESTORATION OF NORMAL CONDITIONS. 


Labor, which for two years had been searee, with 
wages about prohibitive, is now more plentiful, while 
wages have fallen appreciably. When sawing shall be 
resumed with normal capacity the cost of production will 
be much less than in 1907 and will conform more 
nearly with the selling value of lumber. This re- 
adjustment has been desired and the logie of time and 
events has brought it about. Taking these things into 
account, southern lumbermen are confident that when 
business shall be resumed for next season it will be 
on a sound and safe basis for another period of 
prosperity. This view of the prospect is restoring 


confidence. The belief begins to prevail that prices 
have struck the lowest level. All financially capable 
lumbermen are refusing to take contracts or to sell out 
of stock at the extreme cuts that many buyers are 
demanding. They purpose to curtail production and 
hold what lumber they have on hand until the market 
shall be forced to react to better conditions. This 
is seen in many instances. Even in the ear factory 
and railroad trade buyers for such large consumption 
are finding that the southern mill operators are refusing 
to take orders at the prices which the buyers propose. 
Of course, many weak concerns, and a few who are 
in financial straits, are trying to induce sales by mak- 
ing low figures, but these are having but little success. 
All capable and experienced lumbermen will know that 
the only reasonable course at present is to remain quiet, 
husband their resources and wait for a turn in the 
market. 


FIRM AND QUIET. 


The navigation season on the great lakes is practically 
closed. All but a few straggling cargoes have ar- 
rived at destined ports. The wholesale trade has been 
placed in winter quarters. The paralysis of the market 
that accompanied the financial stringency came at a 
period when the northern pine trade would have sub- 
sided to winter quietude under any conditions. Nothing 
but a scattering filling in trade is ever expected for 
December and January. Hence the wholesalers are 
little feeling the present peculiar quietude in the gen- 
eral market, except in the matter of collections. Stocks 
have been bought at comparatively high prices, but sup- 
plies were laid in with caution and with an eye to the 
future during the last half of the season. The northern 
pine situation is generally considered so well adjusted 
to conditions that prices will be well maintained during 
the winter. No overstocks are crowding the market, and 
not much is expected of the winter trade anyway. 
Dealers will hold their stocks for months, if necessary, 
without making concessions. Manufacturers will fortify 
their position by limiting the log import during the 
winter. That will help the wholesale trade to hold 
firmly to prices of this year’s stocks. Early in the 
new year the factory demand, the box makers and other 
consumers will begin to call for lumber and in the 
spring the trade will wake up to the fact that stocks 
have been eonsiderably reduced, while, owing to the 
reduced log input, there will be no crowding of the 
market with next season’s product. With only a normal 
trade next year there should be a strong demand 
and well sustained prices, not much, if any, below 
those that have prevailed during the past season. Late 
reports from New Orleans are in effect of a better 
feeling in that market. A fair amount of lumber 
is arriving on old contracts so that wholesalers are 
fairly busy taking care of the stock. At Pittsburg 
trade is light and salesmen have been called in. Prices 
are being maintained. At Saginaw valley points sum- 
mer business is being wound up and further activity is 
not looked for until after the holidays. Prices show 
no weakness. Movement is moderate in box material 
and in products of the sash, door and planing mill 
industries. All the conversion works are steadily run- 
ning. At Minneapolis there is a more encouraging 
tone among manufacturers and dealers. The farmers 
of the northwest realize little about panic conditions, 
and in the rural districts a brisk small trade has been 
favored by fine weather during November. The re- 
tail yards will want lumber as soon as the dealers 
shall become satisfied that the market has struck bottom. 
In the Minneapolis district recently collected statistics 
show that during the past season there was a com- 
parative decrease in the cut of lumber of 29.9 percent. 
This is offset by a decrease in shipments of 82,919,879 
feet. The intended restriction of the log crop during 
this season will place the market in a healthy state for 
next season’s business so far as prices are concerned. 


PACIFIC COAST CONDITIONS. 


Mills situated to ship lumber by water are securing 
considerable business, which prevents stagnation along 
the coast. Foreign demand continues good and requi- 
sitions for the Panama canal and for other government 
purposes are contributing to the activity of the mills. 
The rail trade is still hampered by uncertainty about 
the rate outcome, and besides the eastern demand is 
held up by the money disturbance. That is beginning 
to be somewhat relieved, however. Mills which had 
orders on their books during the extreme car shortage, 
and have lately been able to make shipments of both 
lumber and shingles, have been bothered by numerous 
cancelations of orders. Against this they are making 
emphatic protest and are organizing to fight such 
impositions. Hereafter they purpose not to submit to 
cancelations in eases of fairly placed orders. It is 
expected that soon there will be a revived call for 
shingles and better prices. Grays harbor is promised 
a more plentiful supply of Northern Pacifie cars. At 
Portland, Ore., demand is light and business is practi- 
cally at a standstill. At San Francisco stocks are 
badly broken, though trade is quiet. Fir lumber shows 
no improvement. Building is improving, many plans 
for buildings having been made. The same is true of 
the interior of the state. Arrivals of redwood shingles 
during November were heavy. . The Pacific Redwood 
Shingle Company has 100,000,000 in its yards at Stock- 
ton. Redwood lumber prices are being fairly well main- 
tained. All the pine mills in California soon will be 
closed for the winter. Cars for shipment to the east 
are more plentiful. Mill operators in California are 


inclined to restrict production in order to save ex- 
penses in the present state of the money supply. 


LABOR PLENTIFUL NORTH. 


A remarkable change has come into the labor situa- 
tion of the northern pine, hemlock and hardwood regions 
within a short time. It is in strong contrast with that 
of a year ggo. Whereas labor was both scarce and 
iniefticient, and could only be had at $35 to $40 a month, 
and was very inconstant at that, now more men are 
seeking jobs than can be provided with work and wages 
have ialien to $20 to $25 a month, and some are glad 
of even a ‘‘grub stake,’’ This cheapness and abundance 
of labor may induce the cutting of more logs than 
was at first intended, but in any contingency there 
will be curtailment of the input, with the result that 
next spring’s demand will clear away the surpluses of 
both hemlock and hardwood and restore tone to the 
market. All the markets using northern hardwoods 
are now quiet, dealers having for some time refrained 
from‘adding to their stocks preparatory to taking their 
year’s-end inventories. The like is true of all consumers. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD CURTAILMENT. 

Probably there never before was such a time of gen- 
eral determination to curtail the output of southern 
hardwood logs and lumber. Mills are being shut down 
in all the producing territory from the Virginias to 
Texas. This is a remarkable occurrence after a season 
of extraordinary prosperity in the hardwood trade. 
Stringency in money has been the primary cause, for 
the demand was well maintained almost to the end of 
the season. Recently collections have been poor, and so 
much stock has been urged on the market that prices 
have declined. Accumulations have occurred recently 
and manufacturers feel that the only safe course is to 
limit the output until better conditions shall appear. 
There is considerable movement into consumption. Pop- 
lar and white oak are still the strongest in the market, 
because the supply is comparatively short: The leading 
manufacturers are holding up prices as best they can, 
believing that after the holidays will come a resumption 
of consumption and a stronger market. Generally 
it can be said that operators in hardwoods are playing a 
waiting game, while they cherish the faith that when 
the new year shall open there will be a renewal of 
requirement. At Buffalo there has been some improve- 
ment in trade and frequency of inquiries indicates more 
to follow. Poplar still is in good demand at that 
point, and the same is true of Columbus and Cincin- 
nati. The poplar, supply seems all along to have been 
no greater than the demand. Call is especially active 
for poplar 5-inch siding over all the territory north 
of the Ohio river and east of Illinois. There is a good 
demand for quarter sawed oak at Baltimore. Exports 
from that port are moderate, buyers insisting upon 
price concessions. At Pittsburg new hardwood busi- 
ness is extremely light. Most of the old orders have 
been cleaned up. Prices of oak and chestnut are weak 
and other kinds are in slight demand, except poplar, 
which is holding up in demand and prices. Some can- 
celations of hardwood orders are being made at Boston 
by manufacturing consumers. Purchasing is in small 
lots. Offerings are large. In Chicago the industries 
are running in a conservative way, and stock in that 
dumping ground is plentiful, with the advantage with 
the buyer.’ Cincinnati shows evidence of returning 
confidence and at Minneapolis dealers are winding up 
business for a new deal next year. At St. Louis and 
Memphis, where the dealers are in close touch with 
the great valley supply, there is some sense of bur- 
densome stocks and solicitude for the future. Cur- 
tailment in that territory is general and the feeling pre- 
vails that there will be a recurrence of better conditions 
within three months. At New York the demand is 
quiet, with some difficulty in making collections, Of- 
ferings are less than might be expected. 


LOUISIANA CYPRESS. 


The mills in Louisiana are to a large extent shut 
down. Manufacturers have a sort of lumber that they 
ean hold with advantage to the quality of the stock, 
and in the present dull state of the market they think 
it wise to do so. Prices are generally steady because 
producers are not urging sales. 


SPRUCING UP. 


At Pittsburg better sales of West Virginia spruce 
are reported from eastern markets. Though manu- 
facturers are curtailing the cut a fair amount of stock 
is moving. Boards of the higher grades are in fair 
cali. Box boards are in demand. At New York not 
much is being done in eastern spruce. Arrivals are 
light but are sufficient to supply the moderate demand. 
Wholesalers feel more encouraged than a month ago. 
No change of note has oceurred at Boston. 


PICKUP PINE. 


What is called ‘‘pickup’’ pine cannot be sold in 
the Menominee district, upper Michigan, at any price, 
at present, it is said. It is a drug on the market and 
none of it will be taken by the mill concerns in that 
district for some time. Good, sound windfalls, how- 
ever, will be bought. Otherwise old down pine is un- 
acceptable. This discrimination has arisen because of 
a less insatiable lumber market. ‘‘ Three man’’ pine is 
not wanted as much as it was, No. 5 stock being at a 
discount evidently. When money is searce folks want 
more value for their cash. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET TELLS THE STORY OF EZEKIEL KENT, A MAIL ORDER FARMER. 


The mills of the gods they grind slowly but they pulverize 
middlin’ fine ; 

(You have heard it before, the old sayin’—I don’t claim 
the statement fer mine.) 

There never wuz anything truer in bible er sermon er text, 

Fer you're punished in this world fer folly as well as you're 
soaked in the next. 

There’s certain to come retribution in ev'ry fool kind of a 
game ; ba 

it may be some slow in arrivin’ but it gits there at last, 
jest the same. 


these solemn remarks are occasioned by the case of Ezekiel 
Kent, . 

Who was known as a mail order farmer, a feller whose 
money wuz sent 

To towns fur away, like Chicago, an’ come to no home mer 
echant's till 

To help make a market fer butter er help build a church 
on the hill. 

Fer Zeke from no home merchant purchased a suit er a win- 
dow er nail 

Ile said he could do so much better by buyin’ sech fixin’s 
by mail. 


We tried to tell Zeke he wuz foolish. We told him he'd 
surely git stuck 

If he kept on a-trustin’ to strangers an’ buyin’ this mail 
order truck. 

We told him it wuzn't good business, this buyin’ his stuff 
sight unseen- 

He'd, sometime er other, git bunkoed on clothin’ er seed 
er machine. 

But luck seemed to favor Ezekiel, er else he wuz easy to 
suit-— 

Ilis mail order shoes he called ‘dandy, his mail order hat 
wuz a “beaut.” 


We bought all our stuff in the village, Ezekiel bought his 
in the town, 

Though the things that he bought wuz no better than them 
he could buy here of Brown. 

Ile laffed at our dismal forebodin’s, he said that Ezekiel 
Kent 

Could never be bunkoed by no one, fer he wuz too keen on 
the scent. 

An’ yet we knew, sometime or somehow, it might be a year 
er a week, 

This mail order habit of buyin’ would jest be the ruin of 
Zeke. 


Now, Zeke wuz a bachelor thrifty—he told all his neighbors 
with pride 

There wuzn't no lien on his forty, he had something saved 
on the side. 

But Zeke got the lonesomest feelin’ (‘twas partly because, 
I suppose, 

He wuz eatin’ mail order provisions an’ wearin’ these mail 
order clothes). 

So Zeke looked around fer a woman to share in his mail 
order life, 

An’ it didn’t take long to discover that Zeke wuz in search 
of a wife. 


He got a new suit in Chicago that cost only eight-ninety 
eight, 

Ile purchased, besides, a new buggy that cost thirty dollars 
an’ freight. 

He put a new door on his cottage, a hemlock, mahogany 
stained, 

IIe bought him some cheap patent roofin’ to keep out the 
wet when it rained. 

An’ some of our neighborhood spinsters, accustomed to sigh 
an’ to mope, 

Observin’ Ezekiel’s improvements, began to sit up an’ take 
hope. 





But Zeke wuz consistent in methods, an’ Zeke wuz a mail 
order man; 

To write matrimonial bureaus this mail order farmer began. 

He finally showed us her picture, the girl he wuz goin’ to 
wed 

She hadn't much clothes on her shoulders, but curly brown 
hair on her head. 

It looked like an actress's picture, who had quite a lot yet 
to learn 

Before she could handle a heifer er git good results from 
a churn. 


She sent *Zekiel word she wuz comin’ an’ ’Zekiel the three 
fifty met 

(At least it’s supposed then to git here—-it never has done 
it, as yet). 

She didn’t look quite like her picture; her brown hair was 
sprinkled with gray ; 

But Zeke he wuz perfectly happy—he'd got her the mail 
order way. 

There wuz lots of old maids in the village that sure had 
her beaten fer looks, 

But she wuz as near advertisement as most stuff you git 
from the books. 


They were married, this mail order couple, in a mail order 
cottage to dwell; 

Zeke found him a mail order woman an’ got him a mail 
order—well, ~ 

I don't need to tell you what happened: She yanked him 
around by the hair 

An’ pulled out his whiskers in handfuls—-an’ Zeke hadn't any 
to spare. 

She flirted with dudes an’ with drummers, in vain did poor 
‘Zekiel protest 

She blew in a lot of his money, an’ then she lit out with 
the rest. 


There isn’t much mail order business transacted of late in 
the town: 

We find we buy cheaper an’ better by buyin’ right here of 
old Brown. 

An’ Zeke doesn't talk of mail orders the way that he used 
to so much 

I guess every catalog makes him remember that feminine 
clutch. 

If anyone now should be tempted to buy from some catalog 
snide, 

We don't—fer we think of Ezekiel an’ remember his mail 
order bride 





ENLIGHTENMENT IN ENCYCLOPEDIC FORM FOR AN INQUIRER. 


Categorical Answers to Questions Concerning Lumber in Various Forms, Dimensions, Values, etc. 


Large Order for One Day. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 23.—Editor AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN: For our information we would like to have you 
answer the following questions if you can do so: 

1. What is the total number of feet of yellow pine 
manufactured up to the first of November, from January 1 
ot this year’ 

2. What is the estimated number of feet that is at the 
mills? 

3. What is the annual requirement in number of feet of 
car sills in the last twelve months? 

4. What are the annual requirements in decking in the 
last twelve months? 

5. What are the annual requirements in car siding? 

6. What is the highest general price paid for 8-inch, 
36-foot; S-inch, 40-foot; 10-inch, 36-foot; 10-inch, 40-foot ; 
12-inch, 36-foot, and 12-inch, 40-foot car sills; and 9 and 
18-foot B and better car siding, and for 9 and 10-foot 
2x6-8-inch and 10-inch decking worked? 

7. What do you consider the general value of these 
various items, present market? 

8. What is the estimated visible supply of yellow pine 
in the states of South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas? 

Y. What is the approximate general value of pine stump- 
age in 1906, and what was the same value in 1900? 

10. What was the relative cost for logging yellow pine 
in 19007 

11. What is the relative cost for logging in 1906 or 
1907 * 

12. What is the estimated value of total yellow pine 
stumpage ? 

13. What is the total estimated value at present in saw 
mills, planers, buildings and equipments? 

14. What is the estimated cost for logging by various 
mills reporting ? 

15. What is the estimated cost for manufacturing a 
thousand feet of yellow pine flooring? 

16. What is the estimated cost for manufacturing yellow 
pine timbers? These questions are not to include the cost 
for the stumpage. 

17. What is the estimated number of freight cars the 
railroads in the United States, including Alaska, are short? 
What is the estimated number of cars that these various 
railroads have? What is the estimated number of feet of 
lumber reouired to repair these cars annually? 

We understand that your paper has been making some 
very valuable statistics relative to yellow pine and the 
information we ask would be very valuable to us. We 
would appreciate it if you could give us answers to all of 
these questions, and if not all, as many as you can. If the 
questions are not exactly clear we would appreciate your 
answering them in as clear and concise a manner as you can. 

YELLOW PINE LUMBER COMPANY. 

{Rather a large order for one short winter’s day, 
isn’t it? While information is kept on tap, this inquiry 
drained the keg. Taking them up as propounded the 
following information is given, which it is hoped will be 
satisfactory in part at least: 

1. According to the census report for 1906 the yel- 
low pine product aggregated 13,049,769,000 feet. Of 
this quantity 1,385,000,000 feet was produced in the 
western states, leaving 11,664,000,000 feet of southern 
pine. It has been estimated that the cut of yellow pine 
in the southern states for the first ten months of the 
year was at the rate of about 1,000,000,000 feet a month. 


) 


2. Estimating the quantity of stock at all the mills 


to be proportionately the same as those from which 
reports have been secured it probably is safe to say 
that 35 percent of this year’s cut now is on hand. This 
would mean about 3,500,000,000 feet on the yards and 
in the sheds at this time. 

3-4-5. It has not been possible to secure a statement 
showing even approximately the number of ears which 
have been built within the last twelve months. The an- 
nual report has not yet been compiled and any attempt 
to answer these queries definitely might prove mislead- 
ing. Reports from car building companies state that 
stocks on hand at this time are above normal; but just 
what quantities are held by the car companies or just 
what their requirements are now or have been in the 
last year never has been definitely determined. 

6. At present there is no demand for car material. The 
appended tabulation shows the highest prices paid this 
year and what is said to be the current market value 
of the different items inquired akout. It is not pos- 
sible at this time to sell car material in large quantities 
as there is no call for it. The table shows: 


Highest price Prevailing 


this year. price. 

B and better car siding, in 9 and 18- 
foot lengths, f. o. b. Chicago.... $37 $33 

Car decking, 2x6, 2x8, 2x10, 9 and 
10 feet 16Ms, WOFkOd... ...6 cwcccas 27 24 
Car sills, 8-inch, 36 and 40 feet long.$32 to 35 $25 to 28 
10-inch, 36 and 40 feet long..... 33 to 36 26 to 29 
12-inch, 36 and 40 feet long..... 37 to 40 29 to 32 


7. The present value of the items mentioned as re- 
ported by dealers is given in answer to question No. 6. 

8. It would require too much guess work to endeavor 
to approximate the quantity of yellow pine timber in the 
states named. Guesses could be made but they would not 
prove very satisfactory. The southern states have been 
credited with a quan.ity of yellow pine varying from 
300,000,000,000 to 350,000,000,000 feet. 

9. Yellow pine stumpage today has a range in price 
of $2 to $5. A great deal of timber has been sold 
within the last twelve months at $4 to $5. If all tran- 
sactions for the last eighteen months were to be aver- 
aged, however, it is probable the price would not be 
over $2.50. In 1900, $2.50 represented about the top 
of the market, the range being $1 to $2.50 with most 
of the sales being made at less than $2. 

10. The cost of logging has increased 25 to 30 per- 
cent within the last two years. Local conditions govern 
the cost in each instance and the outside figures prob- 
ably are $2.75 to 44. In 1900 there was very little 
lumber logged at a cost of $4 for the very sufficient 
reason that lumbermen could not afford to pay that 
price. 

11. The cost of conducting logging operations did 
not advance materially in 1907 over 1906. It is prob- 
able that supplies were a little higher and in some cases 


labor was paid a littl¢ more. The greatest factor in 
the increased cost has been the inability of the loggers 
to get as much work out of their men as formerly. 

12. Having stated the probable stand of yellow pine 
timber it is only necessary to multiply this by the aver 
age price, say $3.50 a thousand, to secure the total 
value. Figuring the stand at 325,000,000,000 feet and 
the average value at $3.50 would give an aggregate 
value of a littie more than $1,000,000,000, 

13. No means exist for getting at the present value 
of saw mills and other equipment employed by manufae 
turers. The census reports show all saw mills but not 
those of the yellow pine operators stparately. 

14. This question has already been answered. 

15. Exclusive of the value of the logs the average 
cost of manufacturing dressed dry kiln stock during 
the last ten months probably has been $8 to $10. There 
has been this variation between the plants which manu 
facture most economically and the plants which are run 
in an extravagant manner. 

16. Everything would depend upon the kind of tim 
ber to be manufactured, the quahty of the log from 
which cut and the care exercised in turning the side 
cuts to profitable account. The question of cost largely 
is a matter of accounting and the mills do not keep 
their accounts in the same way by any manner of means. 

17. Ineluding Canadian and Mexican lines, the com 
mittee on car efficiency reports revenue paying freight 
ears owned by all lines in the United States to be 
1,866,706. Deducting foreign cars would: leave approx- 
imately 1,800,000 freight revenue cars. This does not 
include ‘‘company’’ cars. 

When the great terminals are blocked with thousands 
of loaded cars the railroads are long on loaded cars 
and short on empties. When conditions are reversed 
and the sidings are filled with empties they are long on 
empty cars and short on loads. ‘To just what extent 
they are long or short in either case never has been 
determined and probably never will be. It is not pos 
sible to state how much lumber is required to repair 
freight cars. Some of them are used for years without 
a foot of lumber being required for repairs and others 
less fortunate require new ends, sides and roofs owing 
to being damaged in wrecks. 

These queries go deeper into statistical lore than have 
any of the statisticians and answer to some of them 
may be baffling but not any more so than are the ques- 
tions. The figures asked for in regard to the require- 
ments of the railroads, car builders ete. never have 
been available. It is estimated in a general way that 
for repairs and renewals the railroads require some- 
thing like 25 to 30 percent of all the lumber produced. 
This would mean between 9,000,000,000 and 10,000,000,- 
000 feet board measure but how this quantity is sub- 
(livided no one has any definite idea.—EDIToR. } 
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HEMLOCK PRODUCERS IN MASS MEETING. 





Manufacturers in Session at Milwaukee Discuss Serious Problems Confronting the Industry—Excessive Pro- 
duction Blamed for Present Conditions—Slaughter of Timber for Which 
There Is No Market Declared to Be Wrong. 


The largest and most important meeting of hemlock 
producers in the history of the hemlock trade was held 
at the Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., December 3, as 
the result of a call issued by prominent manufacturers 
and members of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who held an informal meeting at 
the Grand Pacific hotel, Chicago, the previous week. The 
meeting was open to all producers of hemlock and 
brought out an attendance unprecedented and almost 
three times as large as the ordinary meetings of the 
manufacturers. It was manifest that the extremely 
unsatisfactory conditions prevailing among the hemlock 
mills had aroused an interest and a desire to take some 
action toward bettering the present status of the busi- 
ness which was decidedly unusual. The discussion of 
trade conditions held during the meeting revealed the 
fact that most of the mills are experiencing the same 
difficulties, which might be enumerated as lack of 
demand, price cutting, competition and heavy expense, in 
the face of which many manufacturers are face to face 
with a time limit on their timber leases, and find it neces- 
sary to go on with their logging operations and clean 
up their timber or abandon it for all time. A peculiar 
feature of the attendance at this mass meeting was that 
nearly every concern was represented by its principal 
executive officer, who had come to the meeting pre- 
pared to participate in the discussion and abide by the 
consensus of opinion as to the best policy to be pur- 
sued by the northern mills. 

Although called as a mass meeting, with which the 
association had no connection, it was deemed advisable 
to have the president and secretary of the Northwestern 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association act as chairman 
and secretary of the meeting. Accordingly, George H. 
Chapman, of Stanley, Wis., took the chair ‘and sharply 
outlined the reasons for the meeting and the objects to 
be accomplished; principally the finding of a remedy 
for the present lack of trade and high cost of produe- 
tion. Mr. Chapman was followed by J. E. Rhodes, the 
secretary, who briefly referred to the meeting previously 
held at the Grand Pacific hotel, Chicago, and supple- 
mented Mr. Chapman’s remarks with an outline of the 
work before the meeting. He referred to the yel 
low pine situation, and also to conditions on the west 
coast, and their bearing on the hemlock market, and 
suggested that inasmuch as the first order of busi 
ness would be an open discussion of the trade situation 
it was important that every one present participate and 
give the benefit of his experience and judgment. 

The chairman then called upon George H. Holt, of 
Chicago, who was one of the manufacturers present at 
the meeting held at the Grand Pacific hotel, for his 
views on financial and market conditions. Mr. Holt in 
reply said that it was the policy of the Holt Lumber 
Company to curtail its output as much as was prac 
ticable in the face of the extreme competition of yellow 
pine, and the absence of any demand. He referred to 
the unfortunate financial situation and its bearing on 
the lumber business, making an able plea for a credit 
system which will fit the needs of the lumber trade, and 
give a more equitable and reasonable adjustment of 
credits. Continuing, he said: 

The thing that is most needed is that we all come to a 
realization of the fact that we are doing business on a credit 
basis and not on a cash basis. We have had our stimulant, 
and had it to excess, and now we must take the consequent 
headache. We have increased our currency in an abnormal 
way, and must abide by the natural results. We do not 
have to wait for these things to actually take place before 
we feel the effect of them. We are not going to get over 
this at once. We shall probably have too much money, but 
not the kind of money that will give the manufacturer cour- 
age to invest it. The man who gets his money now will have 
no courage left, and after all, when these things are said and 
done, it is simply a recognition of the fair proportion of 
things. We can see only so far and must plan in propor- 
tion to that. Our company is planning, without pulevance 
to anybody else, to curtail its production. 


Effects of Financial Depression. 

Continuing, Mr. Holt covered the situation at some 
length from the financial and lumbering sides, and 
when he had concluded his remarks Chairman Chapman 
called for a general discussion of the business before 
the meeting, stating that the idea of the manufacturers 
who called the meeting was that the situation is a 
serious one, and that for the protection of producers, 
members of the Northwestern Hemlock Association and 
others, it was best to get together and talk things over 
in a businesslike way. He expressed the belief that the 
present situation and the future outlook warrant a cur- 
tailment in the cut of lumber not only in the north but 
throughout the entire country, and that the manufac- 
turers could take hold of the situation now and avoid a 
great deal of trouble for themselves. 

B. F. MeMillan asked for information as to how far 
it would be possible for the meeting to go in the way of 
advising a curtailment of production without in any 
way conflicting with the law. Further, he said: 

I think the principal trouble with us is that we are all 
scared. From. 4,000,000,000 to 5,000,000,000 dollars’ worth 
of corn and wheat has been grown this year, and that is 
in the hands of the farmers. Is that going to help us? 


I believe it will, but I also believe that we have on hand 
all the lumber we need. We ought to cut our production, 





and I believe that it would be right for us to agree to 
do it. It is a matter of public policy, the unwritten law 
that stands higher than the “big stick’ or anything else. 
We are not a combination and have we not a right to 
express ourselves as to how we will handle our own 
business if we want to? I hope every man here today 
will express himself on the output of hemlock and I 
think we would better go to work here today and have 
. regular oldfashioned hemlock love feast just as we used 
0. 

Mr. MeMillan was followed by Eugene Shaw, of the 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, who said: 


I think the only thing to be done under the condi- 
tions we are facing is for every man to curtail the pro- 
duction of lumber for the next year to the greatest rea- 
sonable extent. Some operators are so situated that they 
can not do this to as great an extent as they would like 
to. Others are disposed to ignore conditions and take 
their chances. I do not believe any of us is going to 
make any money in the lumber business in the next 
twelve months, but we can prevent a big loss. Mr. Mc- 
Millan says we used to have love feasts and go home en- 
lightened. In those days we would get together and 
advance prices $1 a thousand and then the members 
would go out and think it was a good time to get the 
business and slash prices 50 cents off the old list. We 
must be honest among ourselves. You can not help your- 
selves without helping others and you can not help 
others without helping yourselves. I think every man 
should go home from this meeting with the idea of 
manufacturing as little lumber as practicable. It would 
not do to shut down entirely and throw thousands out 
of employment, but do not get out as much lumber as 
you did last year. In my opinion the amount of lum- 
ber in pile today, coupled with the lesat possible amount 
of cut, will give us all the lumber we can sell for the 


next year. 
Curtailment Indorsed. 
Mr. Herrick, of the Crandall Lumber Company, was 
asked by A. L. Osborn to speak as a substitute for 
him. Mr. Herrick advocated a curtailment of production 





GEORGE H. CHAPMAN, OF STANLEY, WIS. 


and said that conditions in the south are very bad and 
that the southern mills are most of them manufacturing 
lumber at a loss. Asked about prices on southern 
pine he stated that the lower grades are selling at about 
#6 off, and that the actual deficit on yellow pine lumber 
in general is about $3. The upper grades are selling 
all right, and the lower grades moving very slowly. 

The next speaker was G. W. Earle, of Hermansville, 
Mich., who was asked by the chairman to tell the mee‘- 
ing what the situation has been in upper Michigan, and 
what the manufacturers there propose to do as a remedy. 
Mr. Earle said: 

So far as the northern industry is concerned I think 
the sentiment is strongly in favor of curtailment. I 
think the gentlemen who have had the floor here have well 
expressed the sentiment that it would be foolish to put 
good money in lumber without a possibility of getting 
it out. 

M. J. Quinlan suggested that there were several whole- 
salers and line yard men present who might be able to 
furnish some valuable information from another view- 
point. Accordingly E. J. Young, of Madison, Wis., was 
called upon, and responded with the remark that he 
believed that this was a particularly good time for 
those present to be honest with themselves and with 
each other. He thereupon read a paper which he stated 
was the result of many months of careful observation 
and study, and which, with appropriate comment, will be 
found immediately following this report. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Young’s address Chairman 
Chapman said that while he was not in a position to 
enter into a controversy with Mr. Young as to the facts 
and the inferences contained in his paper he wished to 
say that he believed some of the statements were some- 
what exaggerated and overdrawn. So far as other 
features were concerned he agreed with Mr: Young that 


the less lumber is manufactured for the present the 
better it will be. 

The next speaker was J, J. Lingle, of Westboro, Wis., 
who said that the Westboro Lumber Company already 
had curtailed its output to a considerable extent, and he 
believed it to be the right policy under the circum 
stances. 

J. D. Bronson and B. F. MeMillan both stated that 
their companies were curtailing their cut of hemlock to 
a very considerable extent. Bruce Odell, of the Cadillac 
Lumber Exchange, was the next speaker. Mr. Odell 
said: 

I can say nothing except so far as local conditions are 
concerned. We have no hemlock association in Michi- 
gan, but the secretary of our hardwood association has 
been writing members of the association to find out 
what they are going to do. They report all the way 
from a normal cut to a 50 percent reduction and he says 
that it will figure about 25 percent all the way through. 
Of the five mills represented by the Cadillac Lumber 
Exchange two are shut down and three are cutting about 
80 percent. That means real curtailment. We would 
not consider any concerted action or promise of curtail 
ment, but each will be governed by his own local con- 
ditions. Our stocks are about normal. I can not think 
that Michigan generally has increased its cut of hard- 
woods or hemlock this year. It is not true of our manu- 
facturers locally. I think the hemlock output, if any- 
thing, has decreased, judging from the report of the 
Hemlock Bark Association. Last year they peeled 34,- 
000 cords of bark and this year 25,000. They can not 
increase their cut of hemlock and decrease the cut of 
bark. There may have been some increase in the pro- 
duction of northern Michigan but not in the lower part 
of the state. The number of men employed in the woods 
is less than heretofore and we are considering a further 
reduction January 1. 


Labor Conditions Compel Reduction. 


Ira Carley, of Ingalls, Mich., volunteered the infor 
mation that labor conditions were such in his territory 
that it has become practically necessary to shut down, 
and he expected to do practically nothing except put in 
some hardwoods and shingles. Chairman Chapman called 
on F. W. Buswell, of Minneapolis, for some information 
regarding the freight situation in the west. 

Mr. Buswell—I had occasion to go to Iowa last week 
on an investigating tour to see what conditions were. 
I did not expect to sell any lumber, and I did not. I 
found conditions, especially in the yellow pine market, 
very serious. They are offering No. 1 dimension in 
southern Iowa, territory taking a l16-cent rate from 
Wausau, 2x4 to 2x10, all lengths up to 20 feet, as 
low as $17.50, and they are offering No. 2 fencing 
at $16 and $15.50, and other yellow pine products at 
similar prices. This would mean in the neighborhood 
of $9 to $9.50 for No. 1 dimension f. o. b. mills. They 
have a 30-cent rate. It strikes me, as I size up the situ- 
ation, that for the present at least the manufacturers of 
hemlock must surrender to yellow pine and let the yel- 
low pine operators have the field. The best thing for 
us to do is to make as little as we can, limiting our 
product to the necessity of keeping our people who are 
depending upon us in food and clothing. It will be only 
a question of time, probably a year or two, when this 
situation will adjust itself to a more normal condition, 
and we are in a position to husband our stumpage. Our 
hemlock stumpage has a value and it will have a greater 
value from year to year. Our paper mills are going to 
absorb a large part of the hemlock of this country. 
On my trip I met a paper man who had paid $15 for 
hemlock logs at point of shipment. They have that 
price down now to about $10. This man confessed that 
the paper mills will have to have the larger part of our 
stumpage in the next few years. We would be very 
foolish to sacrifice our hemlock. It has a value today. 
I do not think there has been any shrinkage in hem- 
lock stumpage, and from year to year it will be of more 
value, for it is growing. As far as hardwoods are con- 
cerned, we propose to reduce our cut in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 percent. We have .some people dependent 
upon us at our mill. We have a little village there and 
we are going to run just enough to take care of them. As 
to the market on hemlock, if we can acquire a little bit 
of backbone and assert ourselves we will get some trade 
soon in certain territory. The line yard stocks are 
pretty low. They admit that their stocks are low, and 
I was talking to one man the other day who may have been 
more honest than the majority, who said, “Out of all 
our yards we have only one from which we could fill 
an ordinary house bill without buying the stock.”” We 
will have some trade soon; buyers are holding off until 
they think the market has touched bottom. 


It was suggested by C. A. Goodman that the meeting 
take up the matter of stock, and Mr. Holt suggested 
that each member report on his individual conditions 
with regard to stocks on hand. It was decided, how- 
ever, to postpone this matter until the afternoon session. 
Chairman Chapman announced the appointment of the 
following as a committee on resolutions: B,. F. MeMil- 
lan, chairman; J. J. Lingle, A. R. Week, George H. 
Holt and M. J. Quinlan, This concluded the business 
of the morning session and a recess was taken until 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first order of business at the afternoon session 
was the reading of the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, which was presented by B. F. MeMillan, as 
follows: 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

WHEREAS, It is well recognized by all that business con 
ditions are seriously disturbed; and 

WHEREAS, Lumber manufacturers especially recognize the 
importance of the movement toward the conservation of the 
forest resources of the country which is being earnestly 
promoted by the present administration; and 
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WuereAs, The demand for forest products must neces- 
sarily be very materially reduced below the normal, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That we, lumber manufacturers of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin assembled in meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., 
this 8d day of December, 1907, recommend that the produc- 
tion of all forest products for the ensuing year shall be 
curtailed at least 40 percent. 

Resolved, That we believe this movement will prevent the 
wasteful sacrifice of valuable timber resources, and in view 
of the stocks of lumber now on hand, we believe that 60 
percent of the production of the last year will be con- 
siderably more than sufficient to supply the reduccd demand, 
which is certain to prevail under the present conditions. 
And be it also 

Resolved, That our confidence in the fundamental sound- 
ness of the financial institutions of the country is unshaken, 
but that it is important that suitable action should promptly 
be taken by Congress to provide some safe means by which 
our credit system may be able to respond to the vastly 
enlarged requirements of commerce. 

B. F. McMILLAN. 
A. L. OSBORN. 
GEORGE H. HOvr. 
ANDREW R. WEEK. 
M. J. QUINLAN. 


Mr. MeMillan expressed a doubt as to whe.her or not 
the committee had made the- percentage of curtailment 
as high as it should be. Mr. Holt also desired an 
expression of opinion on this matter and further discus- 
sion was called for. 

A. L. Osborn—I have an idea that I want to give you: 
There is nothing so disastrous as letting the other fel- 
low think he can grab off the persimmon. I refer espe- 
cially to the southern situation. The southern operators 
dominate the field today and they will for some time. 
The bank cashier is in control in the south, and we 
must sit still or meet them on their own ground. I do 
not believe there is one man in ten who will not manu- 
facture more lumber this year than he wants to. There 
is not going to be the curtailment in the north that 
everybody here would like to see. It is the sense ot 
everybody here that it is foolish to cut our standing 
timber under such conditions. There is nothing in the 
United States as good as a standing tree. Every man 
here knows that if he would burn his saw mill and_hold 
his timber for ten years he would make money. There 
are lots of trees going to be cut and we are going to 
have lots of hemlock in Wisconsin and I do not want 
to see it go out from this meeting that there is going to 
be a great big reduction which will not materialize. 

Further discussion on this phase of the situation was 
postponed in order that the meeting might hear from 
J. W. P. Lombard, president of the National Exchange 
bank and the Milwaukee Clearing House Association. 
Mr. Lombard delivered an informal talk on the financial 
situation, which was characterized by a conservative, yet 
optimistic line of thought, and his opinion on the out- 
come of the financial difficulties from which, as he said, 
the country is now recovering, was reassuring to a 
marked degree. At the conclusion of Mr. Lombard’s 
remarks he was tendered a vote of thanks for his cour- 
tesy in attending the meeting and for the valuable 
financial information he had given both in his address 
and also in answers to a number of questions which were 
put to him touching especially on the lumber business, 
of which he exhibited a most unusual knowledge for a 
banker. Reverting to the question of the percentage of 
curtailment to be expressed inthe resolutions of the 
committee, A. R. Week expressed the opinion that 40 
percent was none too high, and A. L. Osborn said he 
was in favor of making the curtailment 50 to 60 percent 
if it were decided that that would be beneficial to the 
trade, but he feared that it could not be done, and that 
many of the people present could not afford to produce 
less than 50 percent of the amount of lumber cut last 
year. 

Cc. H. Worcester—We had a little advance information 
on this matter of surplus stocks. We found last spring 
that the large corporations of the country as early as 
last February were up against it for funds and could 
not go ahead with their plans. Large contracts for 
telegraph poles ete. had been deiaulted on, in many cases 
on account of lack of ability’ to sell bonds with which 
to carry on construction work. This condition first be- 
came evident among the big concerns, and only in the 
last sixty days has it struck the middle class. By next 
spring I believe it will be felt among the small dealers. 
Last summer we decided to cut down our night run and 
a short time ago we decided to cut down still further. 
We will not handle more than 50 percent of last year’s 
cut and we may curtail still more than this. I think the 
resolution is mild, and I would suggest that it be 
changed and that we amend it to advise every manu- 
facturer to curtail his production 40 percent, and that 
the committee recommend that manufacturers curtail 
their output 50 percent. 

Mr. Worcester converted his suggestion into a motion 
and, the question being called for, a viva voce vote was 
taken and the amendment was declared carried, but it 
was suggested that it would be well to have a standing 
vote, which was thereupon taken, showing almost unani- 
mous approval of the resolution as amended. 7 

At the suggestion of Mr. McMillan and Mr. Holt it 
was decided that the secretary should call the roll and 
give each person present an opportunity to state just 
what his company expected to do with regard to the 
curtailment of output and input of logs. The result 
of this roll call showed that the plans if carried out 
would bring about a reduction of about 40 percent. 

The meeting thereupon took up the question of wages, 
particularly the wages of woods workmen, and it was 
developed that there is an overabundance of labor in the 
north, particularly in the vicinity of Minneapolis. At- 
tention was called by several of the speakers to the 
serious effects produced by the use of employment 
bureaus, which bring into the trade a most undesirable 
class of labor and demoralize the woods operations. At 
the conclusion of this discussion Secretary Rhodes in- 
vited manufacturers present who were not already mem- 
bers to join the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Association, and called attention to the fact that the 


cost of membership in this, one of the most efficient 
organizations in the country, is lower than in any other 
working association. 

F. E. Worden suggested that as a matter of trade 
news he desired to call attention to the serious increase 
in the competition presented by the steel concerns of 
the country, which he said are making prices on competi- 
five jobs which make it impossible for the lumbermen 
to secure the business. 

This concluded the business before the meeting, which 
was thereupon declared adjourned. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


Ii. M. Attley, J. M. Attley & Co., Chicago. 
R. E. Alberts, F. Alberts & Sons, Muskegon, Mich. 
Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
-.- J. Brady, Ontonagon Lbr. & Cedar Co., Ontonagon, 
Mich. 
O. W. Brightman, Bird & Wells Lbr. Co., Wausaukee, Wis. 
R. C. brown, Union Lime Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
J. D. Bronson, Yellow River Lbr. Co. 
Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
T. A. Bruett, Wilbur Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. E. Cooper, Cooper & Maxson Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ira Carley, Ingalls, Mich. 
J. E. Collins, Crocker Chair Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
George H. Chapman, Northwestern Lbr. Co., Stanley, Wis. 
J. C. Coerper, Dennison, Liver & Coerper, Hartford, Wis. 
R. C. Clark, Gilkey & Anson Co., Merrill, Wis. 
wa H. Donaldson, Mason-Donaldson Lbr. Co., Rhinelander, 
is. 
John Dalton, the Dalton Lbr. Co., New Dalton, Mich. 
KF. J. Darke, J. S. Stearns Lbr. Co., Odanah, Wis. 
- W. Earle, Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., Hermansville, 
Mich. 
Martin Ellingson, Milan, Wis. 
Cc. P. Ellingson, Ellingson Lbr. Co., Hawkins, Wis. 
George E. Foster, Foster, Latimer Lbr. Co, Mellen, Wis. 
Cc. H. Farmer, Manistique Lbr. Co., Grand Marais, Mich. 
George C. Flanner, Flanner, Steger Land & Lbr. Co. 
John J. Foster, Vilas County Lbr. Co., Fosterville, Wis. 
W. W. Gamble, Wausau Lbr. Co., Big Falls, Wis. 
T. A. Green, C. V. McMillan Co., Ontonagon, Mich. 
Ix. A. Gooding, Gooding & Mylrea Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 
G. K. Gooding, Gooding & Mylrea Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 
— A. Goodman, Sawyer, Goodman Co., Marinette, 
is. 
L. W. Gibson, Medford Lbr. Co., Medford, Wis. 
PP. W. Hollister, Hollister Amos Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
S. R. Hollister, Hollister Amos Co Oshkosh, Wis. 
H. H. Heineman, Heineman Lbr. Co., Heineman, Wis. 
hk. E. Hemingway, Wisconsin Timber & Land Co., Mattoon, 


W. B. Heinemann, B. Heinemann Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Edward A. Hanna, Worcester Lbr. Co., Chassell, Mieh. 
Mr. Herrick, Crandall Lbr. Co. 
©. H. Ingram, jr., Rice Lake Lbr. Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 

J. J. Lingle, Westboro Lbr. Co., Westboro, Wis. 

Albert LaBerge, Stetsonville, Wis. 

J. W. VP. Lombard, National Exchange Bank and Mil 
waukee Clearing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. L. Latimer, Foster, Latimer Lbr. Co., Mellen, Wis. 

George M. Maxson, Cooper & Maxson Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

W. L. Martin, Embury, Martin Lbr. Co., Cheboygan, Mich. 

I). J. Morton, Ontonagon, Mich. 

B. F. MeMillan, B. F. MeMillan & Bro., McMillan, Wis. 

Hl. W. Moore, Moore & Galloway Lbr. Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

U. F. Mashek, Wachsmith Lbr. Co., Bayfield, Wis. 

Cc. V. MeMillan, C. V. McMillan Co., Ontonagon, Mich 

Martin Mueller, M. Mueller Bros., Medford, Wis. 

E. N. Morrill, Bundy Lbr. Co., Bundy, Wis. 

Mr. McGuire, Rietbrock Land & Lbr. Co., Athens, Wis. 

George LV. Noble, Noble-Blackburn Lbr. Co., Milwaukee 
Wis. 

Ernest Newell, DeForest Lbr. Co., DeForest, Wis. 

Bruce Odell, Cadillac Lbr. Exchange, Cadillac, Mich. 

A. L. Osborn, Medford Lbr. Co., Medford, Wis. 

A. R. Owen, John I. Owen Lbr. Co., Owen, Wis. 

James H. O’Melia, Brown Bros. Lbr. Co., Rhinelander, 

Wis. 

John S. Pryor, Houghton Lbr. Co., Houghton, Mich. 
Adolph Pfurd, Rib Falls Lbr. Co., Rib Falls, Wis. 

J. T. Phillips, Diamond Lbr. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

M. J. Quinlan, Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. Co. 

J. EK. Rhodes, Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 

Assn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. H. Roddis, Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
H. H. Stolle, Stolle-Barndt Lbr. Co., Tripoli, Wis. 

Frank N. Snell, Milwaukee. Wis. 

Eugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lbr. Co., Bau Claire, Wis. 
George L. Stevens, R. Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis. 

W. A. Schneider, Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co., Schofield, Wis. 
F. N. Tibbits, Tibbits-Cameron Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. D. Wheeler, Vollmer & Below Co., Marshfield, Wis 
George B. Wilson, F. P. Hiles Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Walter C. Winchester, Turtle Lake Lbr. Co., Divide, Wis. 
George H. Wunderlich, Elmhurst, Wis. 

Cc. H. Worcester, C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago. 

A. R. Week, John Week Lbr. Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

*. E. Worden, Worden Lbr. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

J. L. Wells, Girard Lbr. Co., Dunbar, Wis. 


NOTES OF THE MASS MEETING. 

Cc, P. Ellingson, of the Ellingson Lumber Company, 
Hawkins, Wis., is a regular attendant at all meetings 
which affect the hemlock trade. Mr. Ellingson reported 
that he has not been on the road lately, and has been 
devoting his time to the supervision of the mill opera- 
tions. 

George B. Wilson, of the F. P. Hiles Lumber Com- 
pany, was probably the newest hemlock man present, 
Mr. Wilson having taken charge of the Hiles com- 
pany within the last two months. He formerly sold 
lumber in the north, however, and is well acquainted 
with the hemlock trade. 

The Cadillae Lumber Exchange was well represented 
by Bruce Odell, formerly secretary of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Odell was 
very much interested in the outcome of the meeting, 
and is making a thorough study of the situation on 
behalf of his five mills at Cadillac. 

B. F. MeMillan told the usual number of stories, and 
at the close of the meeting a motion was made, duly 
seconded, put and carried that all Mr. MeMillan’s 
stories be printed with this report. It was suggested, 
however, that if this were done no one would read 
the report. 

President Chapman and Secretary Rhodes of the 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, 
who laid the plans for the meeting, were more than 
pleased at the attendance which exceeded that at any 
previous hemlock meeting. Their plans were very 
carefully laid and a large attendance was expected, 
but it was even larger than anticipated. 


TRADE’S INTEGRITY ASSAILED. 


Ill Conceived Arguments of One Edward J. Young 
and an Analytical Reply—His Superior 
Views on the Right Way to Man- 

‘age Other People’s Business. 


An announced desire for facts and a determination 
to get down to ‘‘brass tacks’’ were expressed in the 
initial paragraph of an address strong in words but 
weak in logic and facts read by Edward J. Young at the 
mass meeting of the hemlock manufacturerg’ held in 
Milwaukee this week. 

The need being urgent Mr. Young hurried to the 
rescue of the hemlock situation and fired a few broad- 
sides which hit anywhere and everywhere promiscuously, 
but most effectively his own reputation for good sense. 

Ivery lumberman in the country realizes the need 
of adopting a conservative position at this time, but 
few of them are so deficient in intelligence as to re- 
quire or to accept the volunteered guidance of an oper- 
ator who heretofore has been regarded as a rank sealper 
and therefore chiefly concerned in securing stocks at the 
lowest price at the mill and selling them at the highest 
price to dealer or consumer. His tirade in many re- 
spects was an affront to the men to whom it was ad- 
dressed and many of them so considered it and so 
expressed themselves. 

His statements were based on such slight grounds that 
few of them will hold water. Nevertheless the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does young Mr. Young the unusual compli- 
ment of interpolating answers to the statements he 
made, the answers in each case being inclosed in brack- 
ets. Following is the specific recitation by Mr. Young 
of the way in which every other lumberman in the 
country is mismanaging his affairs and lying to the trade 
about what he is doing: 

I want to state a few facts concerning the lumber busi 
hess. On an occasion like this what is needed are facts. No 


good can come out of a meeting of this kind unless we get 
down to brass tacks. 

Y _ truth is that the lumber business is badly demoral 
ized. 

Trade has fallen off at least 75 percent Orders, which 
have been booked, are being canceled. In place of making 
the large shipments ordered, only an occasional carload is 
being shipped, and that to supply urgent needs. Dealers, as 
a rue, are overstocked, Prices have dropped so that what 
lumber is being moved is generally moved not only without 
profit but with an actual loss. 

No doubt the recent financial stringency has contributed 
to produce these conditions. That, however, is not the only 
enuse, Phere is another cause for which the lumbermen 
themselves are responsible, and it is of that cause that I 
wish to speak. Being responsible for it, they should be able 
to correct it. I refer to the lack of candor and frankness 
Which has been exhibited for a long time by seme lumber 
men and by some lumber journals (one in particular) in 
respect to the true condition of the lumber market and the 
lumber business. The effect of this is, of course, to deceive 
the trade as to the true condition of the market, and, in 
my judgment, it has contributed very largely to the over 
supply and the overstocking which have culminated in the 
present slump. 

[If Mr. Young will devise some scheme for determining 
the exact quantity of lumber that will be wanted each year 
and make a schedule showing the quantity of each grade 
and size the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will cause those quan 
tities to be produced. All operators have not that supreme 
intelligence to assist them in their work which enables the 
speaker to avoid the errors into which others are led. Is it 
a commercial crime to assert that business is good when it is 
good because such an assertion reacts to the disadvantage 
of the sealper 7] 

As late as September 14 and 21, when conditions were 
practically as apparent to observing men as they are now, 
it prominent lumber journal was emphasizing, by cartoons 
and big headlines, an approaching cartshortage, and thus, 
inferentially, an enormous demand for lumber. Did we have 
a car shortage two or three months ago? Was there any 
prospect of a general car shortage? Have we a car shortage 
now % Was there any demand to occasion a car shortage? 
fo the man who looked conditions in the face the sugges 
tion of a general car shortage was a joke. The sidings 
were then full of empty cars and have been ever since, and 
railway crews are now being laid off and trains discon 
tinued because there has been no movement of lumber to 
require their use. 

[In October and November a hardwood lumberman in the 
south was paying $1 a car to the train crews in order to 
secure equipment for shipping orders. In the southeast the 


rate ran as high as $5 a car in some instances. Through - 


correspondence, personal interviews and by letter the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN was informed up to October 1 that the car 
supply throughout the south was at least 25 percent short 
and many mills secured less than 75 percent of the cars 
they needed. Those were the facts. Cars are now plentiful 
in some sections because lumber remains on the yard and 
in the shed at milling points, cotton in the hands of pro- 
ducers, corn in the local elevators or the farmers’ bins, corn 
in the cribs or shocks and livestock on its four feet as a 
result of the money shortage. <A wave of cancelation of 
orders has swept over the country, so why should there not 
be plenty of cars now when there is little demand for them? 
Even under present conditions yery few train crews have 
been laid off, although construction and repair crews have 
been temporarily released. <A dispatch this morning states 
that the Uniou* Pacific has given instructions to put on 
6,000 men. ] 

I was talking, a couple of weeks ago, with a friend en- 
gaged in the lumber business, who was returning from a 
vacation of a couple of months and had, therefore, not been 
in actual touch with conditions. He made to me the sur- 
prising statement that he was glad that prices were not 
lower than the quotations of July and August. I asked 
him where he obtained his information. He ery that it 
was from the reports contained in the promihent lumber 
journal above referred to, the reading of which had im- 
pressed him with the continued prosperous condition of the 
lumber trade. 

[It is a logical inference from the above that the only 
successful newspaper men in the country are those whose 
sole connection with the papers has been prompted by an 
endeavor to secure “puffs.” 
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A real newspaper is a mirror which reflects the thought 
and progress of the times.. 

Anyone who ever attempted to gather lumber prices has 
been informed by the scalper that the demand was nil, that 
the mills were oversupplied with stocks, and that prices had 
slumped. The scalper’s prices and views differ materially 
from those of the producer, so the reporter must act as 
arbitrator and make -the fairest compromise he can. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week secured quotations on thick 
oak from four concerns in Chicago. These quotations 
showed a variation of $3 to $5. The market reporter could 
quote the lowest price or the highest price, ignoring all 
others, and by this means lay up trouble for himself. Nu 
price is satisfactory to all. The more intelligent lumbermen 
appear to realize this fact; also to appreciate the difficulty 
which a paper encounters in endeavoring to present an idea 
of values. Lumber does not have a fixed market value like 
nails or structural iron. ] 

During the last three weeks we have seen manufacturers 
and jobbers sending out lists of stock in which prices of 
pine lumber were cut from $2 to $2.50 a thousand feet, and 
of hemlock lumber from $3.50 to $4 a thousand feet, and I 
have known of sales of hemlock by manufacturers at $4.50 
off the March 16 list, with an allowance of $5 a car com 
mission. - 8 ae 

Prices on birch lumber, as revised April 15, 1907, f. 0. b. 
Wausau, were as follows for inch: Firsts and seconds, $32 ; 
No. 1 common, $20; No. 2 common, $15; No. 3 common, 
$12. During the lust three or four weeks we have been 
glad to sell the above grades of birch, delivered in Chicago, 
or points taking same rate of freight, at $29, $18.50, $15 
and $13.75 a thousand feet, respectively, and I have seen 
quotations and sales made at prices from $1 to $1.50 lower 
than prices received by us, and these quotations and sales 
were made by responsible and reputable dealers—not jobbers, 
if you please, but manufacturers, , 

As to timber, is there any doubt in the mind of anybody, 
who will look at the facts, that there has been a considerable 
drop in the price? ? 

Is it not a fact that logs on the west coast are being sold 
from $4 to $6 a thousand feet less than they were six 
months ago? Isn't it true that in the south there never 
before were so many logs cut and offered to the mills as at 
the present time? To quote an operator from Memphis, 
Tenn.: “You can walk on hardwood logs from Memphis to 
New Orleans without touching land.” 











{Mr. Young to the contrary, \stumpage values have not 
been disturbed. The price of logs depends on the demand 
for them. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not an agent whose 
sole purpose is to maintain a high value for lumber, but it 
believes that widely fluctuating prices are a detriment to 
the trade, and it also knows that the scalper by reason of 
the speculative nature of his business likes to see a lively 
market, which gives him low buying prices and high selling 
ones. 

In regard to timber values, Mr. Young was either not 
informed or purposely refrained from mentioning the fact 
that some of the paper companies have recently contracted 
to pay $14.50 a thousand feet for hemlock logs on cars in 
Wisconsin and have contracts for a year on that basis. If 
Mr. Young had made a casual inquiry he could have ascer 
tained this fact. 

At one time it might figuratively have been possible to 
walk on hardwood logs from Memphis to New Orleans with- 
out touching land; the pedestrian probably would have had 
to use ties for miles at a stretch, however. The conditions 
which prevailed six weeks ago and which warranted saw 
mills and veneer factories in paying prices sufficient to com- 
pensate those who cut the timber and hauled it ten or 
fifteen miles to the nearest station do not prevail at this 
time. In consequence very few logs are being cut for the 
market now. Of course, a part of the old supply has not 
been cleaned up, but the men in charge of this work did 
not realize that their action would be disapproved by Mr. 
Young or they would have adopted a different policy. The 
hardwood mills in the south have closed down, wholly or in 
part, and are operated only because the owners believe it 
incumbent upon them as employers of labor to provide some 
means whereby their workmen may be supplied with the 
necessities of life. Such a course is a very reprehensible 
one, of course, but then the average saw mill man does not 
know any better. They never have taken a correspondence 
course in Ilow to Run a Saw Mill; hence are unacquainted 
with the finer points. } 

While line yard stocks are probably lower at the present 
time than they were a year ago, isn’t it a fact that the indi 
vidual retail yardmen have, on an average, about the same 
or larger stocks than they had a year ago? Isnt it a fact 
that, generally speaking, the wholesale yards have as much 
or more lumber on hand than they had a year ago? Isn't 
it a fact the furniture, wagon and box factories, which are 
large consumers of lumber, have enormous stocks on hand, 
larger, as a rule, than they had a year or two ago? Isn't 
it a fact that the stocks of yellow pine in the hands of 
southern Operators are considerably larger than they were 
either a year or two years ago? 

[Yard stocks have been far below normal in a great many 
sections of the country. Line yard operators now are lay 
ing in supplies very quictly and very advantageously, but 
the buying movement as yet has not become as pronounced 
as it will early in the new year. When it comes to proph- 
esying Mr. Young has as much right to embark in that busi- 
hess as anyone else. Whether or not a prophecy will be 
realized depends on many things over which the prophet can 
exercise no control. If his premises be wisely taken it is 
not surprising that he correetly foretells the outcome. | 

We not only bave been getting much misinformation as 
to the continued demand for lumber and the continued sta 
bility of prices, but we hear and read much to the effect 
that there is and will be a general curtailment of the output, 
which will serve to maintain the socalled “prosperous” con- 
dition of the trade. It is quite true that a number of mills 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota have shut down, and 
that some of them are doing little if any logging. On the 
other hand, it is not uncommon for many mills to close at 
this season of the year, and if you will quietly investigate 
you will find that some manufacturers, who have been an 
nouncing a curtailment of their output, are intending to 
manufacture as much as ever, and some of them are running 
more camps than they ran a year ago. Our own experience 
is that we have never had so little trouble in finding large cuts 
of lumber to be made the ensuing season as we have had 
this year, Several mills will increase their output of hem 
lock and hardwood from three to eight million feet each. 

[It is to be presumed, of course, that lumbermen in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan, with the exception of the 
orator on this occasion, make a practice of bearing false 
witness. At any rate, this is the only conclusion left by 


Mr. Young’s summary of the character and reputation of 
saw mill men of the north, nearly all of whom are on record 
as either having shut down or of announcing their inten- 
tion to reduce their logging operations. The surplus of 
woods labor on the market and the drop in wages do not bear 
out the statement that logging operations are to be so 
vastly increased, or that anywhere near the same quantity 
of timber is to be put in this year as was harvested last 
season. The following advice is given gratuitously: “When 
anyone attempts to state facts it is a good idea not to call 
everything else a falsehood merely because it does not coin- 
cide with the views of the orator.” | 

As to yellow pine, the facts as I get them are that not 
more than 5 percent of the mills are decreasing their output. 

The conditions for a large output, not only in the north 
but in the west and south, were never more favorable than 
they are at present. Labor is now plentiful and can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable wage. ‘The ability to get labor and 
supplies and to get them cheaper than in the past, due to 
present conditions, will be a temptation to harvest a larger 
crop of logs than would be harvested under more un- 
favorable logging conditions. 

Lumbermen in the west and also in the south have in 
recent years increased their saw mill capacity beyond all 
bounds of reason. Many of them have purchased enormous 
tracts of timber, and are obliged to log their timber and 
run their mills in order to pay interest and operating ex- 
penses. 

[Had the only wise man identified with the lumber trade 
secured some real information instead of relying upon his 
imagination when he made the statement in regard to the 
reduction in the output of yellow pine he would have saved 
himself future embarrassment, providing, of course, such a 
character can be embarrassed. The reduction in the output 
of yellow pine during November and December will be at 
least 40 or *50 percent, the disciple of ‘facts’ to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. If this be not true then all but 5 
percent of the lumbermen whose reports are given on pages 
45 to 47, inclusive, are liars and the truth is not in them. 

Mr. Young argues that labor is plentiful and cheap and 
therefore that lumbermen will hasten to give it employment 
in getting out lumber. If he had any comprehension of how 
to reach a logical conclusion he would know that the fact 
that the men are idle is fairly reliable evidence that they 


are not at work. Saw mill workers are no exception to the 
foregoing statement When they are not at work they are 
idle and when they are idle they do not cut logs or make 
lumber. 

It may be that the saw mills of the country are capable 
of producing more lumber than is required and if so every 
manufacturer in the United States doubtless stands ready 
and willing to beg Mr. Young's pardon—they did not know 
he was loaded.] 

I have tried to state present conditions as I find them to 
exist. During the last ten weeks I have visited a majority 
of the larger lumber markets in the United States, except- 
ing on the west coast, and we have in our employ there 
competent men upon whose information as to conditions in 
that locality | think we can rely. 

Then Mr. Young proceeded to reiterate his charge that all 
lumbermen are liars, prophesied better times if his advice 
should be heeded, and concluded as follows: 

We shall be better able to know the extent of the demand 
if we will be frank in stating to one another what the facts 
are; what the actual supply and demand is; and what the 
actual output is likely to be, and refuse to be carried away 
by the dreams of those who pretend to see prosperity in the 
trade where none exists; then we shall be able to so gage 
our future as to quickly restore the lumber market to a 
healthy condition. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to apologize to Mr. 
Young for living. He does not appear to have read the paper 
intelligently or to have applied intelligently the statements 
it made. For two months this publication has advocated 
what it considers to be a sensible course, and although Mr. 
Young is not aware of the fact it has urged as strongly as 
it knew how that the output of hardwood, hemlock, yellow 
pine and every other kind of mill be curtailed until the 
engine of progress has tgken up the slack of commerce. 
Whether the irreproachable critic believes this to be correct 
is not important. The only reason any attention is paid to 
this tirade is that it was delivered before a large gathering 
of business men, and while it did not meet with their ap- 
proval, as shown by the remarks of the chairman, and of 
many of the delegates after the meeting, it was made public 
in that way, and a public characterization is due him and 
his assistant editor. 








LUMBERMEN ACTIVE OVER RATE QUESTION. 





Pacific Coast Manufacturers Will Attend Hearing in Washington —Other Matters of Moment. 


SEATTLE LUMBERMEN EN ROUTE TO NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 30.—The last of the Washing- 
ton lumbermen from this section will start for Wash- 
ington Tuesday to attend the hearing of the rate case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The trip 
will be made in one of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul private cars. 

President Everett G. Griggs, of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, will not be able to 
attend. Instead former United States Senator Addison 
G. Foster, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
will go. The others, so far as known, who will comprise 
the party are: C. F. White, chairman of the joint rate 
committee and head of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company; C. E. Patton, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company; J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Com- 
pany; George Emmerson, Hoquiam; George A. Cooper, 
Bellingham; Attorneys Austin E. Griffith and W. H. 
Abel. William Whitman, of the Tacoma Mill Company, 
will probably be a member of the party and a dozen 
other lumber and shingle manufacturers have signified 
a desire to make the trip. Several will be accompanied 
by their wives. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will join Judge 
Wimbish in Atlanta and will go with him to Washington. 
Attorney A. I. Specht, of the freight rate committee, 
left Monday and J. H. Coulthurst, tariff clerk of the 
committee, started Tuesday. 


DISCUSS INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAWS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 4.—Trafflic officials of sev- 
eral southeastern railroads recently held a meeting with 
Judge Ed Baxter, of this city, general counsel of roads 
in the southeast, at which matters of mutual interest 
to all the roads were considered. The conference was 
held for the special purpose of considering matters re- 
lating to the interstate commerce laws and to receive 
general information as to the best methods of pro- 
cedure in placing complaints before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. No definite action was taken on 
any specific question. Questions discussed pertained 
entirely to interstate traffic. Those present were C. B. 
Compton, traffie manager of the Louisville & Nashville; 
Haden Miller, traffic manager of the Mobile & Ohio; L. 
Green, traffic manager of the Southern; R. L. McKellar, 
assistant freight traflic manager of the Southern, and 
R. B. Pegram, general freight agent of the Southern. 

POPPA LL 


DISCRIMINATION IN SWITCHING RATES. 


A complaint has been filed with the Tennessee Rail- 
road Commission by Jackson Bros., of Shrouds, Tenn., 
against the Virginia & Southwestern railroad, charging 
discrimination. It seems that a switching track extends 
from Shrouds one mile and is in the territory of the 
defendant railroad. A part of the expense for the con- 
struction of this railroad was defrayed by a Mr. MeCain, 
as he uses it for bringing out lumber. He operates a 
saw mill on the main line of the railroad. The de- 
fendants were switching McCain’s logs at his yard from 
the lumber road mentioned to his saw mills, a distance 
of about five miles, all of which has been done at a 
charge of 50 cents a ear. The usual charge made by 
the road for this work to other parties is $9 a ear. 
MeCain has ten ears set aside for his individual use. 





He is charged with having shipped supplies from his 
siding to lumber road without charge or at a merely 
nominal charge. The regular switching charges in the 
yard at Shrouds is said to be $2; Jackson Bros. are 
said to have been required to pay these charges for 
simply placing a car of flour on their siding for reload- 
ing. They allege that they are discriminated against 
and in favor of a competing firm, and that the latter has 
never paid switching fees. 


SBE BAO OOOO 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS WANTS 
PROPOSALS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 2.—The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, navy department, is calling for pro- 
posals until December 10 for the following items: 


8O hackmatack knees, League Island navy yard. 

20,000 feet board measure white pine, No. 1, 1%-inch, 
Brooklyn navy yard. 

30,000 feet board measure white pine, No. 2, l-inch, 12 
inches wide, 16 feet long. 

10,000 feet board measure white pine, No. 2, 14-inch. 

10,000 feet board measure white pine, No. 1, 14-inch. 

For the Norfolk yard: 

50,000 feet board measure white pine, No. 1, 1-inch. 

3,000 feet white pine, No. 1, 24-inch. 

25,000 feet board measure white pine, No. 2, 1-incb. 

15,000 feet board measure white pine, No. 2, 144-inch. 

For the League Island yard: 

15,000 feet board measure white pine, No. 2, 1-inch. 

30,000 feet board measure merchantable spruce, 4x14 
inches, 12 feet to 16 feet long. 

For the Brooklyn yard: 

10,000 feet board measure spruce, No. 1, 1-inch, 9 inches 
wide, 13 feet long. 

10,000 feet board measure, 1-inch, 10 inches wide, 13 feet 
long. 

25,000 feet board measure, 14-inch, 9 inches wide, 13 
feet long. 

For the Norfolk navy yard: 

5,000 feet board measure merchantable yellow pine, 4x12 
inches x 16 feet. 

10,000 feet board measure No. 2 North Carolina pine. 
106,000 feet board measure merchantable longleaf yellow 
pine. 





ADVOCATES SHIPMENTS ON CONSIGNMENT. 

The following communication is being sent to shingle 
mills of Everett and Snohomish county generally by a 
Seattle jobbing house: 


To shingle mills: While, as you know, the money strin- 
gency has made handling shingles in the usual way impos- 
sible it is a fact that considerable demand for shingles 
exists in the east, and we believe that to a certain extent, 
at least, shingles in transit are nearer bringing cash re- 
turns than shingles at the mill, and command a better price. 
You may be sure that as soon as the banks resume advances 
on bills of lading the pressure to sell shingles at the Coast 
will be great, as many mills will need money and jobbers 
will have the long end of the situation. 

Therefore, we would advise our mill friends to place at 
least a limited number of cars on consignment to reliable 
wholesale firms—believing that they will thus receive quicker 
returns and better net prices than by holding the same 
shingles until everybody is in the market on a cash basis. 

We beg to advise that our transits have been practically 
cleaned up, that we are in excellent position to take care of 
your shipments, and that we will take shipments of extra 
“A” red cedar shingles via Billings to Alliance, or via 
Union Pacific to Cheyenne, and extra clears to Minnesota 
Transfer until further notice and will handle them to the 
best possible advantage and account to the shipper for the 
net proceeds of the sale less 15 cents a thousand commission 
to ourselves. 

We have an excellent selling organization and capable 
and experienced representatives in most markets, and the 
services of this organization: we will be glad to put at your 
command on the above terms. 

If interested let us have some shipments or let us inform 
you further as to the prospects we find. 





—————— 
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SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS MAKE RATE COMPLAINT. 


The Southwest Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, through its attorneys, Dysart & Ellsbury, 
of Centralia, Wash., has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a complaint on the advance in 
rates on eastbound lumber and shingle shipments. 
Complaint is filed against the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way Company, Chicago, Burlington & Quincey Railroad 
Company, Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, Union 
-acific Railroad Company and the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Company. The petition states that the 
members of the association are engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and shipping fir and red cedar 
lumber and red cedar shingles in and from the terri- 
tory between the Columpia river and Gray’s harbor in 
western Washington. It is claimed that as their busi- 
ness is almost exclusively done by railroad and as the 
principal market for their product is found in other 
states than the one in which their plants are located, 
they are all dependent upon the transportation com- 
panies named for the handling of their products. 

Second—It is claimed that prior to November 1, 
1907, the rates on lumber and shingles were volun- 
tarily established by the defendant railroads in 1893, 
and since then have been continuously in effect, and it 
is claimed that the presumption is that those rates 
were reasonably high and compensatory, and that they 
should not be advanced to the detriment of shippers in 
the absence ot some urgent and impelling cause. 

Claim is made that all of the defendant railroads 
are in the habit of aeting in concert in the making 
of rates, through the medium of an agency, known as 
the Transcont-nental Freight Bureau, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. The complaint then goes into details 
concerning the new rates, showing that to St. Paul 
and common points there had been an advance of 10 
cents; to Chicago and common points, 10 cents; to 
Mississippi river and common points, 10 cents; to the 
Missouri river and common points, 5 cents; to St. 
Louis and common points, 74% cents; to western Mis- 
souri, southwestern Kansas and common points, 5 
cents and to Denver and common points, 10 cents. 

In Section 9 of the complaint it is stated that the 
‘*Defendants acting in concert with each other and 
with other participating carriers, parties to said tar- 
iffs, prepared, adopted and filed said tariffs in pursu- 
ance of a combination and conspiracy to stifle and de- 
stroy all competition among all of said defendants re- 
specting the transportation of forest products from the 
state of Washington and other northwest -acific 


states, and to exact and extort an unreasonable and 
unjust compensation for the services performed in 
transporiing said forest products, and to divert to the 
treasuries of said railway companies, through such 
‘unjust and unreasonable transportation tax, all, or 
nearly all, of the profits of the business of the com- 
plainant and others engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber in the state of Washington and of other Pa- 
cific northwest states.’’ The complaint says: 

Each and all of said defendants well knew, at the time 
said tariff rates were agreed upon and adopted, that said 
rates were unjust, excessive, unreasonable, extortionate, 
prohibitive and discriminatory rates for the transportation 
of the said lumber products. 

Section 10 makes the claim that the advance in 
rates was brought about by agreements and under- 
standings between the Great Northern, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way Companies, commonly known as the Hill lines, 
and the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific and other Har- 
riman lines, and was intended to suppress competi 
tion, and that the new rates were prepared only for 
the mutual benefit of the railroads without regard to 
the rights and interests of the public, and that the 
issuance of these rates under the circumstances elim- 
inate the element of competition and constitute a com- 
bination in restraint of interstate trade and, therefore, 
contrary to the laws of United States. 

Section 11 states that the complainant has invested 
in plants, machinery and other equipment worth $10,- 
000,000, not including the value of the material on 
hand, or the standing timber, and that more than 10,- 
000 persons in the territory concerned are directly en- 
gaged in the industry. 

Section 12 makes a claim that most of the invest- 
ments in timber lands, saw mills ete. in that territory 
were made upon the faith that the old freight rates 
would be permanent and that no inerease would be 
made. Information is then given as to the steady 
increase in lumber tonnage of all the defendant 
roads, and it is held that insteadeof an advance in 
rates there should have been a decrease. 

In the succeeding paragraphs of the complaint, it 
is shown that the whole effect of the advance in 
rates is not only to stifle competition among the rail- 
roads themselves, but puts an end to the competition 
which has existed between western and _ southern 
woods ever since the introduction of fir and red cedar 
into eastern and central territory. 


Section 41 states that the proposed advance in rates 
will not only greatly injure, but will, to a large ex- 
tent, destroy the lumber industry in the state of 
Washington, as well as be a serious detriment to the 
public interests. In the coneluding paragraphs an 
immediate hearing is asked for, and claim is made 
for the payment of all damages sustained by the peti- 
tioners and for any other relief which the commis- 
sion may see fit to give, and a speedy hearing of the 
entire matter is requested. 

The members of the Southwest Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, all of whom are made 
complainants, are as follows: 

Adna Mill Company, Adna, 

M. L. Bryan, Grand Mound. 

Cowlitz Valley Lumber Company, Relso. 

Coal Creek Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

Chehalis Lumber Company, Littell. 

River Lumber Company, Centralia. 

E. S. Collins, Ostrander. 

Doty Lumber Company, Doty. 

Kastern Railway & Lumber Company, Centralia. 

Fern Creek Lumber Company, Frances. 

Globe Lumber Company, Globe. 

H. 8. Hawkins, Napavine. 

H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

Hi. MeCormick Lumber Company, McCormick. 

Mutual Lumber Company, Bucoda. 

H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 

H. Pitcher, Napavine. 

Sommerville Bros., Napavine. 

Salzer Valley Stillwater Lumber Company, Little 
Falls. 

J. A. Veness, Winlock. 

J. E. Williams & Co., Centralia. 

Wisconsin Lumber Company, Littell. 

Walsworth & Neville Manufacturing Company, Wal- 
ville. 

W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell. 

George McCoy, Napavine. 

Blumauer Lumber Company, Tenino. 

Lincoln Creek Lumber Company, Centralia. 

Eagle Mill Company, Centralia. 

Dettmar & Springsteen, Napavine. 

Chehalis Shingle & Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

Central Lumber Company, Napavine. 

Sterling Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

A. P. Perry Lumber Company, MacIntosh. 

Newaukum Mill Company, Chehalis. 





SECRETARY WILSON MAKES PLEA FOR FOREST PRESERVATION. 


The annual report of James Wilson, secretary of the 
department of agriculture, is of a character to inspire 
confidence in the present and future of the country. 
Certain portions of this document will be of valve te all. 
Some are reproduced herewith: 

Crops of Unprecedented Value. 

The eleventh annual report of the secretary of agricul- 
ture opens with the statement that farm production for 1907 
is well up to the average in quantity, while its value is 
much above that of any preceding year. The farmer will 
this year have more money to spend and more to invest 
than he ever had before out of his year’s work. 3 

Durum wheat was introduced into this country in the 
years 1899-1902 by the department at a first cost of 
$10,000. This year’s crop is worth $30,000,000—more than 
twice the annual cost of the entire department; 3,000,000 
acres are now used, much of it land formerly valueless, ‘‘the 
home of the prairie dog and the cactus.” 

Corn and Cotton. 

Speaking of the chief crops, the secretary says that corn 
ranks first in importance. Besides its large use as a human 
food, as a live stock feed, “the starch of corn becomes the 
fat of the, hog and the finish of the steer,’ thus becoming 
a great factor in the production of meats and meat prod- 
ucts for export. While not as large as that of 1906, the 
value of the corn crop of 1907 is greater and is 26 percent 
above the average value of the crops of the preceding five 
years. He adds that eight such crops as that of 1907 
would pay for duplicating every mile of steam railroad in 
the United States, with terminals, rolling stock and all 
property. z 7 

In value the cotton crop of 1907, estimated to be from 
$650,000,000 to $675,000,000, takes third place, if in the 
final estimates it does not displace hay for second rank. 

Wheat. 

The wheat crop of 1907 is 625,576,000 bushels, 5 percent 
less than the average quantity for the five preceding years. 
But the value is about $500,000,000, or 5% percent more 
than the average, although the crops of 1901, 1902 and 1905 
had each a slightly higher value than that of this year. 

All Cereals. 

The* seven cereal crops produced 4,135,000,000 bushels, 
showing a loss of 214,000,000 bushels, or 5 percent below the 
five-year average, the loss being chiefly due to oats. The 
total value is $2,378,000,000; this exceeds 1906 by $296,- 
000,000 and is 23 percent above the average. 

Value of Farm Products. 

The value of the total farm productions in 1907 exceeded 
that of 1906, which was far above that of any preceding 
year. The total value for 1907 is $7,412,000,000, an amount 
10 percent greater than the total for 1906, 17 percent greater 
than that of 1905, 20 percent above that of 1904, 25 percent 
in excess of that for 1903, and 57 percent greater than 
the total value for 1899. If we let 100 represent the total 
value for 1899, the value for 1903 would be represented by 
125; that for 1904 by 131; for 1905 by 134; for 1906 by 
143: and the total value for 1907 by 157. 

Balance of Trade. 

Our foreign credit is sustained mainly by our farmers. 
For eighteen years beginning with 1890 the farmers have 
not failed to secure a favorable balance, the lowest being 
that of 1895—$193,000,000; and the grand aggregate of 
the balances of trade in farm products for the eighteen 
years is $6,500,000,000. At the same time our foreign 
trade in nonagricultural products for the same period has 
shown an aggregate adverse balance of $456,000,000. 

During the fiscal year 1907 the exports of farm products 
exceeded the imports by $444,000,000, a balance that has 
1,en exceeded only four times—in 1898, 1899, 1901 and 
102 


The report of Secretary Wilson on the Forest Service 
is lengthy and goes into detail. It states that at the 
beginning of the fiscal year the area of the national 
forest reserves was less than 107,000,000 acres and at 
its close was more than 150,000,000 acres, nearly all of 
which is under the actual administration of the Forest 
Service, which means that it is being protected against 
fire, theft and wasteful exploitation, and that its power 
to grow wood and store water is being safeguarded. 
The timber in the national forests, as the report says, 
is the legacy of the growth of centuries, and is now in 
the truest sense public property, administered for the 
benefit of the people. Continuing the report says: 


The government is not a landlord owner, but a_ trustee. 
As a trustee it must treat all alike and refuse permission 
to the first comer to pocket the share of all the rest. 
fence timber is given away through free use permits only in 
small quantities to the actual housemaker, who comes to 
develop the country, and in larger quantities to communi- 
ties for public purposes. 


Attention is called to the fact that although the value 
of the forests as public property is not measured by 
what they turn into the United States treasury but by 
what they contribute to the welfare of the people of the 
states in which they lie, it is a matter of importance that 
the receipts from them during the last year amounted to 
over $1,530,000, or almost twice the amount of the pre- 
vious year, and more than twenty times that of two 
years ago. The cost of these forest reserves to the 
government, including the charges attributable to the 


a 





A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 


A lumberman will search in vain for a Christ- 
mas gift more suitable than ‘‘In Forest Land,’’ 
the book of poems by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the 
lumberman poet,’’ recently published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Nothing will so interest 
and please a lumberman’s relative, associate, em- 
ployee or friend. 

It presents the humor and sentiment of the 
lumber business. The volume is bound in silk 
cloth and illustrated in tint. It will be sent post- 
paid for $1.25. If so desired orders received now 
will be filled at Christmas time, with a letter 
explaining that the book is a Christmas gift and 
stating from whom it came. Address the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 











offices of the forest bureau in Washington, was less 
than $1,500,000. This means that the forest reserves 
are already self supporting, although they have been 
under the control of the government for less than three 
years. Mr. Wilson claims, however, that from the stand- 
point of true economy the expenditure which this coun 
try makes for the protection and improvement of its 
forests is much less than it should be. He men 
aons that France spends annually upon state forest 
reserves less than one-fiftieth of the area of this coun 
try over $2,500,000, and realizes $4,230,000; Prussia 
spends upon 7,000,000 acres over $11,000,000 and 
realizes over $17,054,144; Saxony spends upon only 
140,000 acres almost $1,000,000 and realizes over 
$1,651,882. t 

Mr. Wilson states that he has asked for an appro 
priation for the Forest Service during the fiscal year 


of 1909 of $3,200,000, or about 2 cents an aere. He 
adds that France spends upon her state forests 95 cents 
an acre, Switzerland $1.32, Prussia $1.58 and Saxony 
$2.32. Continuing Mr. Wilson says: 


It is as sure that forest land can be made to grow suc 
cessive crops of trees under proper methods as that plow 
land can be made to grow successive crops of wheat. 


The problems connected with the Forest Service of 
the United States are then taken up at considerable 
length. 

Mr. Wilson says that through the records of the 
effects of the cuttings made knowledge is being gath- 
ered which will make it possible to constantly improve 
upon the methods employed in harvesting the timber 
crop and replacing it by another. Two other problems 
now under investigation, which are of great importance, 
are range improvement and forest extension. These 
two questions are handled at considerable length in the 
report, which can be obtained by application to the 
office of the secretary of agriculture. 

Mr. Wilson says in his report: 


The United States is even now nearing a time of severe 
searcity of lumber. Each year makes a further heavy in- 
road upon the remnant of our virgin forests, and the growth 
of our abused and depleted forest lands for three years 
would not meet our needs for one. Under these grave con- 
ditions it becomes a matter of very practical and exigent 
importance to know, with some degree of accuracy, how 
much standing timber we have. The bureau of the census 
and the Forest Service are ready to act together toward 
the making of a census of our sources of lumber supply. 
It is necessary that such action should be made posutiake 
by action of Congress, and I urge most strongly that the 
appropriation necessary for this purpose be made. Until 
it is known not only how fast our forests are being used, but 
also how much is in reserve and how fast new wood is 
growing, our measure to meet the crisis will be planned in 
ignorance of some of the essential facts. 





The saw mill of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, 
at Orange, Tex., closed last week and is not expected 
to reopen until January 1. 
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TEXAS MANUFACTURERS FORM AN ASSOCIATION. 





Organization Partially Completed—Meeting at Beaumont Addressed on Timely Subjects—Constitution and 


Bylaws Adopted—Advantages of Associated Efforts Clearly Demomstrated— Representative 
Manufacturers Interested—Final Organization at Houston in January. 


Beaumont, TEex., Nov. 30.—The lumbermen’s associa 


tion convened in Elks’ club rooms at 10 a. m., Lynch 
Davidson presiding. The chairman briefly recited the 
objects for which the meeting convened, calling atten- 
tion to the previous meeting at Houston, and among 
other things said: 


No discussion relative to the prices of lumber, the wage 


seale or the curtailment of output will be tolerated, as 
these three subjects are without the scope of this organiza- 
tion and are considered to be a violation of law, and | trust 
that all present will observe my request during the dis 
cussion, 


The committee has requested several addresses to be pre- 


pared on specific subjects designed to show the various 
phases in detail of the subject matter in general which this 
org: 
program being by Ben 8S. Woodhead, the subject being “The 
Organization and the Freight Rate Situation. 


nization can handle with propriety, the first one on our 





Mr. Woodhead’s address follows: 


Organization and the Freight Situation. 
In these remarks I shall attempt to briefly outline some 


of the evils and burdens which make such an organiza - 
tion as we propose necessary and to point out why in my 
opinion such an organization can be of material aid 


in solving the problems presented. 

Such an outline will naturally embrace the freight 
situation as it applies to rates, demurrage, diversion of 
cars, settlement of claims, maintenance of tariffs and 
all matters pertaining to the movement of lumber in 
the hands of railroads from its origin to its final un- 
loading at destination. 

Allow me to leave the subject proper for a moment to 
protest against an impression which seems to have 
vained credence, that this organization is intended to 
foster antagonism to railroads and that it will irritate 
and create trouble without remedying abuses. I have 
no hesitation in saying that such a sentiment never en- 
tered the minds of its promoters. The proper defense 
of one’s rights and the protection of one’s property from 
loss are safeguarded by an equal zeal for the rights of 
others, and | am sure that this organization will find 
its own best ends attained at all times by seeking to 
irrive at just decisions, considering the rights. of rail- 
roads and shippers alike, rather than being blinded by 
self interest and seeking undue advantage. I say this 
in spite of the fact that I have sometimes been com- 
pelled to conclude that railroad companies were not al- 
ways guided by such equitable consideration 


Untoward Legislation. 

Recent legislation has largely removed discretionary 
power from the hands of traffic officials and we ure no 
longer able to carry the disputes which constantly arise 
to them for friendly adjustment. Such matters in most 
instances have to be referred to the legal department, 
presided over by paid attorneys working especially for 
the interest of their employers, and who, not being in 
as close touch with the real conditions and with the ship- 
er’s viewpoint as the traffic officials, usually decide 
ugainst the shipper. The only recourse then is to the 
suite or interstate railway commissions or the courts. 
it is often more burdensome and involves more labor 
and expense than the individual shipper can afford to 
earry his particular complaint through these tedious proc- 
esses. His complaint may be the same, however, with 
ewhich a score of other shippers are troubled, who are 
equally unable to make the individual sacrifice neces- 
sary to have the trouble rectified for all time, notwith 
standing the fact that principles may be involved in such 
issues of vital interest to the trade as a whole. Had 
we the right kind of organization such complaints could 
be presented to its proper officers and if they were found 
of sufficiently general interest to the lumber trade, and 
possessing merit and justice, proper means could be 
tnken to find a remedy. Such remedies would not nec- 
essarily be the drastic one of appeal® to railroad com- 
missions or the courts, for issues that were presented 
to railroads, carrying the weight of practically the en- 
tire lumber industry, would necessarily receive more 
consideration than an individual complaint. 


Just Establishment of Rates. 

Possibly the subject of rates for such an organization 
is one of most importance. 

It may be urged that these are now fixed by law; but 
who makes the law? Railroads in the past have manu- 
factured this product quite extensively, but as_ their 
product was found entirely too elastic, stretching here 
and contracting there, this function has gradually been 
taken from them and bestowed upon the railroad com- 
missions. All shippers have the right to be heard be- 
fore rates are made or changed. Since the passage of 
the Hepburn bill this applies to interstate shipments 
also, so that no rate may be changed or amended with- 
out the shipper being present at said hearings if he 
chooses to go. He has a right to be heard and to state 
his views as to the desirability or nondesirability of es- 
tablishing new or amending old rates. 

We do not refer to it as a crime against law and 
order but state it as an acknowledged fact that rail- 
road companies, like commercial firms, endeavor to 
charge all they can for the service which they perform, 
and with this view no business man can take issue. The 
only question involved in their minds—before the ad- 
vent of the commission rule—was ‘*What will the traffic 
bear?’ The people, however, have recognized the es- 
sential difference between a railroad, which is in the 
very nature of things a monopoly and a public servant, 
and commercial firms such as lumber companies, which 
are regulated by competition and the law of supply and 
demand. In consequence commissions have been estab- 
lished as tribunals whose duty is to see that justice and 
equity prevail between railroads and their patrons. To 
properly present their case before such tribunals the rail- 
roads are represented by a corps of well trained minds, 
expert on rates and skilled in the intricacies of the law, 
to get all that belongs to them and as much more as 
the absence of representation of shippers will permit. It 
is strange that we should have ignored so long the im- 
portance of being ably represented at all hearings and 
meetings, formal or informal, where our interests are 
involved, which can only be effectually done by such 
an organization as this. 


Unfriendly Discrimination by Railroads, 

While on the subject of rates consider for a moment 
the action of railroads in canceling their divisions with 
other lines, which means the cancelation of rates and 
thus unfairly discriminating against some localities in 








favor of others. To illustrate: There is a through rate 
from points on a railroad we will designate as A to a 
point in interstate territory on a line of railroad which 
we will call B, but another saw mill manufacturer, whose 
mill is located on line C, for instance, does not have 
through rates or any other that will admit of business 
being done to points on line B. This condition prevails 
all through the milling territory and scarcely a manu- 
facturer of lumber located on a single line of railroad, as 
most of them are, is not barred by this condition from 
shipping his lumber to certain territory. Whether this 
can be remedied or not I can not say, nor do I know that 
it is a violation of law, but it is certainly a flagrant 
violation of justice and fairness. If it can be remedied 
it is worth the effort, but all will agree that with such 
a subject as this, for instance, nothing but the united 
and powerful weight of the lumber industry as a whole 
could hope to cope. 


Equity of Handling Claims Wanted. 

The matter of claims is one which often leads the oth- 
erwise pious lumberman to use language not found in 
the Book of Common Prayer. How few of the claims 
we have against the railroads receive that prompt con- 
sideration and decision which their merits or demerits 
entitle them to and which they would receive from pri- 
vate business concerns! Nowhere could be found a more 
powerful and effective argument for the formation of our 
association than the illustration afforded us by the rail- 
road companies themselves in the handling of claims. 
On the theory that it is not wise for a traveling sales- 
man, whose business is to sell goods, to have to settle 
claims and thus create antagonism, the railroads re- 
moved from the hands of the traffic department, whose 
business is to solicit and get freight, the handling of 
claims, and formed an organization called the Western 
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Weighing Association, and, gentlemen, I want to tell 
you that it is a peach in every sense of the word. It is 
presided over by a high salaried executive, maintains 
a large and expensive force of clerks, whose sole business 
is to dispute and turn down claims. Do you suppose the 
railroads would spend all this money if they did not 
show a gain in the operation of this bureau at the end 
of the year? Certainly not; this bureau is a success from 
a financial standpoint; they still apparently have some- 
thing left over for themselves out of the money saved 
by the bureau which used to be paid to shippers in 
settling claims. This, gentlemen, is perhaps the most 
striking illustration of the work of united effort that 
could be cited, because it happens to be one which in 
the mighty perfection of its operation costs all of you 
money. The claims handled by this bureau are practically 
all interstate, but then so are most of our shipments, 
which on the whole, by the year, will run from 60 to 
70 percent interstate. What we want is a more equitable 
manner of handling claims and a more prompt method. 
There is scarcely any one of you here that has not had 
or has not now claims pending that have been filed for 
from six months to two years, with no final verdict yet. 
This is one of the abuses that our association could do 
much to remedy. 
Commissions and Railroads. 

In the old days the word of a traffic man about a rate 
was good; he would protect it. Later, when rebates be- 
came unlawful, it was ruled that verbal statements were 
not subject to prétection, but that the authority for 
rates lay in the tariff, and we have long looked upon 
published tariffs with that veneration with which we 
behold the Good Book, feeling that it was equally re- 
liable. But alas, my friends, no longer shall you cherish 
this dream of the perfection of the tariff; for we now 
find that it, like things human, is liable to err, and if 
found wrong, woe to the shipper. I mean this, gentle- 
men, that if a clerical error is made in a tariff, and you 
ship lumber upon the innocent belief that the rate quoted 
is right, and if it is an error, you must pay the correct 
tariff rate, regardless of what the tariff says, even if 
you lose $55 a car on fifteen to twenty cars, as I did re- 
cently, or even if you lose $20 a car on five cars, as an- 
other shipper did a short time since. The commissions, 
both state and interstate, uphold the railroads in_ this 
position. Your only recourse when suffering loss of this 
character is through the courts under the legislation with 
which we have been recently blessed. “Formerly a case 
of this sort could be adjusted with the traffic manager, 
and honesty compels me to say that rarely would one 
fail to receive consideration with such a complaint, but 
today the traffic man is powerless. Now, it being grant- 
ed that the correction of these abuses can only be done 
through the courts, why should it be necessary for in- 
dividuals to take upon themselves such expense, time and 
labor, when it is for the interest of the whole industry 
that the principle of the inviolability of the tariff should 
be established? 


Possible Through Organization Only. 

Another subject fraught with great importance to us 
is the 2-cent differential, which now exists against us 
in favor of the mills east of the river. This can only 
be satisfactorily handled through organization. I will 
not undertake to pass judgment at this time as to wheth- 
er in equity these rates should be equalized or the al- 
leged back overcharge collected, but does it not occur 
to any sensible man that such a subject is at least 
worthy of thorough and careful consideration? Suppose 
such investigation should show that it is advisable to 
contest the railroads on these propositions; is any single 
firm going to do it? This, for instance, is a matter in- 
volving the expenditure of $20,000 to $30,000, and the 
time of some good man for one to four years. The 
establishment of such rights as we might have in con- 
nection with this matter would be for the general good 
of the lumber trade and in establishing these rights the 
expenses should be borne equally by the industry, to say 
nothing of the impossibility of accomplishing anything in 
this case without united effort. ; 

I shall refer to reciprocal demurrage only briefly, be- 
cause this has been thoroughly threshed out very re- 
cently and you are all familiar with what has been don¢ 
Most of us think the new rules a step in the right direc- 
tion. If they are, what reason is there to Suppose that 
we might not have had them three or four years ago, 
and thus be today where they would have been thor- 
oughly developed, if we had had an organization to 
push such matters? I happened to be present at the 
Dallas meeting where the basis for these rules was 
reached between the shippers and the railroads, and 
there were not more than five or six lumbermen pres- 
ent, notwithstanding the fact of the vital importance 
of the subject, the result being that the lumber manu- 
facturers had little or no representation. This subject 
is of great importance in that the title embraces several 
features, such as the ordering of cars, the time in which 
they shall be furnished, the speed at which they shall 
be transported etc., and when all of these points are 
considered it will seem the subject is of great interest 
to manufacturers. The ignoring of these points by lum- 
bermen would hardly have occurred had there been an 
organization whose duty it would have been to keep 
watch on such movements. 


Many Minor Evils. 

There are many minor evils that I can not go into at 
this time, such, tor instance, as the little fault of leay- 
ing off expense bills the original car number when cars 
are transferred, thus causing endless trouble and fre- 
quently a lot of telegraphic expense and delay in get- 
ung settlements; the very unsatisfactory method that 
prevails today of tracing cars, where you rarely get 
any information until the car has been delivered; the 
confiscation of lumber on the road by railroad companies, 
and the very unsatisfactory method and delays they 
have in accounting to the shipper for such acts; the 
charge of $5 for diverting interstate shipments, and a 
host of minor matters of similar nature that might upon 
investigation prove easy of modification through con- 
ference with railroads or railroad commissions. 

Now, gentlemen, the foregoing is a statement of the 
case and a brief outline of some of the matters which 
could and should receive the attention of such an or- 
ganization. Surely no one will contend that out of the 
mass of confusion that now governs many of the forego- 
ing subjects a perfect organization could not produce 
some benefit. 

In a nutshell the proposition so far as it relates to 
the freight situation is simply this: that all defects must 
be cured through application to the railroad commissions, 
when agreements can not be reached with the railroads. 
We all know how the one in Texas operates, and I want 
to say right here that the State Railroad Commission of 
Texas has been of vast benefit to the industrial interests 
of the state; we have nearly all been before it at differ- 
ent times and know what can be done there. Well, the 
Same proposition now confronts us with regard to inter- 
state rates and freight propositions, since the interstate 
commission has been given enlarged powers. It there- 
fore becomes of great importance that the lumber in- 
dustry should most thoroughly organize and be in shape 
to take up any proposition of interest to the trade in 
general before the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
readily as it would before the railroad commission. We 
should be ready with a competent representative to go 
to any hearing at a moment’s notice where our interests 
are involved. Heretofore when* matters of vital impor- 
tance have come up we have always formed a separate 
committee, after calling a special meeting of the trade, 
and thus incurred separate expense. There have been 
enough committees incorporated in Texas during the 
present year, with an attendant expense great enough 
to run this proposed association an entire year and then 
have a surplus left over. This is not idle, gentlemen, be- 
cause I know whereof I speak. Let us organize, gentle- 
men, for *‘Eternal vigilance is the price of peace.” 


Cancelation of Through Rates. 


The Chairman—Mr. Eli Weiner was on our program for a 
little talk, but we have here a wire from him stating that 
he could not get here and requesting that the paper be read. 
I delegate C. A. Newning to read Mr. Weimer’s paper, 


Mr. Weiner’s paper was as follows: 


I was very much surprised this week to receive an 
invitation from your committee to address this meeting 
on the question of the cancelation of through rates on 
lumber by various, railroads, but in the short time I 
have had and with what information I could gather I 
have done my best to present this matter for your at- 
tention. 

Before touching on the question of cancelation of rates 
I want to call your attention to the fact that seemingly 
very little attention is paid by lumber manufacturers 
of the southwest to this question of rates. We seem to 
be under the impression that the traffic men of the 
various railroads are a species of gods who can do no 
harm and who are a law unto themselves and that all 
we have to do with the question of rates is to pay them. 
Outside of looking up a rate on which to quote a price 
we apparently take the view that we have no right to 
question the reasonableness of a rate and that we have 
no recourse should a rate be unreasonable. That this 
is not correct we have had very recent proof About 
three years ago when rates to all points east of the Mis- 
sissippi were advanced 2 cents the western lumbermen 
took it as a matter of fact, but our friends east of the 
river thought they were entitled to some consideration, 
and now, after a hard fight, they have not only secured 
‘a reduction of these rates to their old figures but will 
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in addition secure a refund of what they have already 
paid of this advanced charge. Not only are we not get- 
ting any of this refund but we are today suffering on 
account of their reduced rate. 


Effectiveness of an Injunction. 


A later instance is that of the Pacific coast lumber- 
men. When the railroads attempted to advance their 
ratese 10 cents they secured an injunction that prevents 
the putting into effect of the advanced rates until such 
time as the Interstate Commerce Commission can pass 
on the reasonableness of the advance. 

And it seems to me that an injunction to prevent an 
advanced rate going into effect is the proper and best 
course, as it gets immediate results, whereas it takes 
months or even years to secure a recall of an advance 
once it is in effect. 

Coming to the particular subject of cancelation of rates, 
I wish first to state that I have not been able to find 
any articles on this as it affects the manufacturer and 
very little, but a little, as it affects retailers, on the 
particular roads to which the canceled rates apply. I 
do not know why something has not been said by the 
lumber trade papers or the lumbermen themselves as 
to the effect of these cancelations on the manufacturers; 
this phase of the matter seems to have been entirely 
overlooked. That it does affect the manufacturers those 
of us located on the lines from which rates have been 
canceled well know, and to our sorrow. 

Now I am not able to state positively all of the through 
rates that have been canceled, but will give you some 
of them affecting west of the Mississippi mills: To all 
points on the Santa Fe from points on the Cotton Belt, 
the Missouri Pacific, the Kansas City Southern, the 
Frisco, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific, the International & Great Northern 
and all connecting lines of these roads, in fact from all 
points except the Southern Pacific, the Texas & Pacific 
and the Santa Fe itself; also to all points on the C., R. 
I. & P. from all points on the Cotton Belt and connect- 
ing lines. While I have not secured the figures as to 
how much this cancelation advances the through rates, 
I believe it is about 17% cents, or in other words it is 
prohibitive. 

One Effect of Cancelations. 

Those manufacturers who are situated on the Santa 
Fe may think that these cancelations are not an injury 
to them, but that instead they will result to their bene- 
fit, but in this I can not agree with them. Of course it 
puts a great deal of the consuming territory absolutely 
dependent on them, but dealers in this territory are not 
feeling good about the matter and as a result there will 
no doubt be a good deal of ill will on the part of the 
dealers when they feel that they are forced to buy from 
these particular manufacturers, for we all know that we 
do not like to be forced to do anything. Furthermore, 
there are certain sizes and grades of their stock that 
they can,not market on the Santa Fe, and when they 
attempt to market them off of the Santa Fe they will find 
other markets overloaded on account of these cancela- 
tions. Besides, the lumber business of today is so large 
and so interwoven that what affects one part of the man- 
ufacturers will eventually affect the balance, even as 
the advance or reduction of Pacific coast rates will af- 
fect the yellow pine trade. 

The manufacturers on the roads from which rates 
have been canceled need hardly be told of the effect on 
them, for they will soon feel it if they have not already 
done so. The Santa Fe and Rock Island without doubt 
cover the largest and best yellow pine consuming terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi outside of Texas, and to be 
arbitrarily forced out of this territory means a great 
deal of reduction in our trade limits without any com- 
pensation at all. The production in the territory af- 
fected is much more than the consumption in!the terri- 

- tory left to us. For instance, Texas uses less than 50,- 
000,000 feet average monthly, while the Texas mills alone 
produce over 100,000,000 monthly. In addition the mills 
in Arkansas and Louisiana reach Texas points at the 
same rates we do, or in some cases 14 cents more. In 
addition to Texas we have left as a free field only points 
on the Frisco, Iron Mountain, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
Missouri Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy that 
amounts to very much, and those with Texas will not 
begin to consume our products. We still have Mexico 
and New Mexico, it is true, but these take only certain 
special classes of stock and not all mills in the territory 
affected can ship to that section. Of course we can still 
do business east of the Mississippi river, but it must be 
at a disadvantage of 2 cents a hundred pounds, which on 
1,000 feet of lumber is not much, but will amount to over 
$12,500 to a mill that should ship 25,000,000 feet into that 
territory. 





Peril in Cancelations. 

But there is still greater peril facing us. If these can- 
celations are allowed to stand we do not know on what 
day the other lines may take a similar action. The Cot- 
ton Belt, for instance, might decide that it will eventu- 
ally get the haul of all the timber on its lines, so that 
it might just as well have all of the revenue out of the 
haul, even though it might take longer to get the total 
tonnage, and so would cancel all through rates and thus 
force Cotton Belt mills to ship to Cotton Belt points 
only. If all'the roads should take this action we would 
soon see where we stand. And as the roads claim that 
rates are now too low, what is the reason that they 
should not take means of easily raising all rates, for in 
plain terms these cancelations are only a raise in rates? 
When they affect only one line we call them prohibitive 
and do not attempt to use, but should they be put in ef- 
fect over all lines we would either have to pay them or 
quit making lumber. And those of you located on the 
Santa Fe, how long do you think it will be before the 
Gould lines and Missouri, Kansas & Texas decide that 
if the Santa Fe refuses to take lumber from them they 
should repay the favor by refusing to allow you to ship 
over their lines? Gentlemen, [I wish to impress upon 
you that this is a very serious matter to all manufac- 
turers of yellow pine and should be given attention and 
action. As to the action to be taken, that of course is 
a broad question. The first thing to be done, it seems to 
me, is to employ a good lawyer and put him to work. 
The retail dealers on the Santa Fe have already brought 
this matter before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and I think we should join in with them without delay. 
We ought to be able to put up a much stronger case 
than they can, for we will be more seriously damaged. 
And we ought to keep a good lookout for future cancela- 
tions and whenever they are attempted we should stop 
them if possible by injunction. 

In this connection I wish to call your attention to a 
circular letter from the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufaeturers’ Association, a copy of which each of 
you has no doubt received. They wish to secure an ad- 
dition or amendment to the interstate commerce law as 
follows: P 

“No increase of an interstate rate or discontinuance of 
a rate effecting an increase should be permitted without 
opportunity to protest being afforded, and upon hearing 
and determination as to reasonableness when objection 
is made, in advance of the new rate becoming effective.”’ 

This would be a good thing if it were in effect today. 
I therefore think this association should take séme 
action in this matter and furthermore believe that every 
member of this association, and in fact every yellow 
pine manufacturer, should write a personal letter to his 
representative in Congress favoring the passage of such 
an amendment to the interstate commerce law. 

The Chairman—I want to say on one point Mr. Weiner 
makes there so that the gentlemen present may understand 
it. He says it is likely that the retail dealer will be 


complaining about the territory in which he may purchase 
lumber being circumscribed by the cancelation of division 
freight rates. They have anticipated Mr. Weiner just a little 
and have already nee. The Landis Lumber Company, 
of Landis, Kan. ; William Pond Lumber Company, the Badger 
Lumber Company and the Berger-Bowman Lumber Com 
pany have filed a complaint before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with reference to the subject matter of which 
Mr. Weiner speaks—he terms it the cancelation of rates; it 
is actually the cancelation of divisions between the connect- 
ing lines, but practically, in effect, estops the mill on any 
given line from doing business on any terminal line where 
the rates have been canceled, and these people have com- 
plained and now have this complaint filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and will have a hearing on this 
subject pretty shortly; but it shows that our organization 
is very imperative. Those dealers are doing those things we 
should have done for ourselves. It looks like putting the 
horse behind the cart to let the dealers go out here and 
broaden out the lumber selling territory with that sort of a 
complaint without attending to it ourselves. 

I just wanted to make that point because it came up so 
appropriately at the moment. 


Proposed Constitution and Bylaws. 


If you are ready we will have the report of the committee 
which was appointed to formulate constitution and bylaws 
submitted to you gentlemen for your approval or disapproval. 
Mr. Cameron missed his train. He is chairman of the 
committee, and was not able to get here; therefore, the 
balance of the committee has delegated Mr. Link to read 
the committee’s report. We will hear from Mr. Link. 

Before reading the report J. W. Link made the follow- 
ing remarks: 

I want to say before starting in on this report that the 
committee has not formulated a written report in its 
entirety ; it has submitted, however, a form of constitution 
and bylaws for your consideration. 

Before starting into the report let me say that I believe 
a@ great many lumber manufacturers are timid in regard to 
the formation of a manufacturers’ association because of 
the various antitrust suits that have been filed by our 
attorney general, and they do not want to become involved 
in anything that will lead to litigation. 

As I understand it, the promoters of this organization 
do not want to organize anything that will conflict with 
the laws of our state: in other words, we have met here 
for the purpose of organizing a clean organization, an 
organization wherein, should the attorney general come 


into the secretary's office, he can turn over the papers to 
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him and tell him to read; an organization into the meet 
ings of which any man can come and hear what we have 
to say—something that is absolutely free from the taint of 
the trust. When we all understand it in that way I think 
the greater number of the saw mill people will not hesitate 
to come in. Any sane man can tell whether it is a trust or 
not. We can kill our organization by organizing to do 
something to control the price of lumber, then we become 
a trust, whether it be accomplished directly or indirectly. 
If we organize to control the price of labor we are just as 
much of a labor organization as if the millhands in our 
mills would organize and tell us what we must pay. There 
fore, I am opposed to anything of that kind. If we try to 
control the amount of time the mill should run we’ are 
forming a trust. But, as our chairman said, these matters 
are not up here for discussion, and we will not discuss them. 

We will read this and let you form an idea as to whether 
or not this would be suitable; and, I assume, when it is 
submitted it will be submitted by paragraph, so it will be 
considered in that way. 


PREAMBLE. 


WHEREAS, We, the lumber manufacturers of Texas, in 
convention assembled, realizing the advantages which 
arise from meeting together in friendly council, and to 
have a free interchange of ideas as to the best methods 
of manufacturing, grading, classifying and handling lum- 
ber, to gather statistics which may be interesting and 
advantageous to us, to carry on correspondence with like 
associations of other states and a friendly interchange of 
ideas, to cultivate a fraternal and social spirit among our 
members, to discuss and devise the best methods for 
conducting our business to the advantage of ourselves 
and our customers, do hereby. form a society, to be 
known as the Texas Lumber Manufacturing Association, 
and hereby adopt the following constitution and bylaws 
for its government: i 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This organization shall be known as the 
Texas Lumber Manufacturing Association. 

Article II. The officers of this association shall be a 

president, first vice president and four vice presidents, a 
secretary and a treasurer, a board of directors and such 
committees as shall be deemed necessary. 
_ The board of directors shall consist of nine members 
including the president, the first vice president and the 
secretary, who shall be exofficio directors. The officers 
and the directors shall be elected annually, four directors 
to be elected to serve for a period of one year each, and 
three directors to be elected to serve for two years. 

The directors shall have power to meet when they see 
proper to make or amend the bylaws, for carrying into 
effect the objects of this association; to appoint commit- 
tees; to have printed and circulate documents and to de- 
vise and carry into execution such other measures as 
they may deem. best for the interest of the association. 

Article III. Called meeting of this association can be 


held at any time or place designated by joint signatures 
of twenty-five members, notice being mailed to each 
member at least ten days before such meeting. Said 
pen shall state the object for which the meeting was 
called, 

Article IV. Any proposed amendment to this consti- 
tution may be acted upon and adopted by a majority of 
all members present at its regular meeting only. 

Article V. The annual meeting of this association shall 
be held ort the second Tuesday in September and the 
semiannual meeting on the second Tuesday in March of 


each year. 
BYLAWS. 

Section 1. The majority of this association present 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of all busi- 
ness, 

Section 2. All vacancies shall be filled by a majority 
vote of those present at any regular or called meetings. 

Section 3. Any lumber manufacturing and wholesale 
dealer can become a member of this association by sub- 
scribing .to the constitution and bylaws and complying 
with their requirements and conditions. 

Section 4. Each and every lumberman becoming a 
member of this association shall pay an initiation fee of 
$10 and shall pay yearly a sum of $50 for every business 
or mill represented. And each and every business or 
mill so paying shall be entitled to the benefits of this 
association. 

It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all 
meetings and in his absence it shall be the duty of the 
first vice president to preside. 

Section 5. All expenses incurred by this association un- 
der the direction of the board of directors shall be paid 
out of the common fund. 

Section 6. All funds in the hands of the treasurer shall 
be subject to the order of this association, the board of 


directors, and all drafts drawn by the secretary and 
signed by the president. 
Section 7. To the directors and committemen shall 


be paid their actual expenses in attending the meetings 
of their respective boards, 

Section &. It shall be the duty of the president to see 
that the constitution and bylaws are enforced, to preside 
over and look after the general interests of this associa- 
tion and to sign all drafts drawn on the treasurer, 

Section 9. It shall be the duty of the first vice presi- 
dent to act in the absence of the president, to discharge 
all functions pertaining to that office and assist the presi- 
dent in promoting harmony and good feeling among the 
members. 

Section 10. It shall be the duty of the secretary and 
treasurer to keep a true record of all proceedings of the 
association; to attend to all correspondence; to assist 
the president in promoting harmony and good feeling 
among the members. He shall be a salaried officer and 
shall receive $2,400 per annum and expenses defrayed. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to keep a true 
record of all receipts and disbursements of moneys and 
to place same in such depositories as may be designated 
by the board of directors. He shall give a good and 
sufficient bond. 

Section 11. If any member shall neglect or refuse to 
pay the dues or assessments provided for in the bylaws 
of this association within thirty days after due notice 
from the secretary he shall cease to be a member of this 
association and the secretary may strike his name from 
the roll. 

Section 12. The work of this association shall be fur- 
ther set forth in detail as to management and guidance 
of its members by the adoption of such other measures, 
to be known as “rules"’ or bylaws, as may be in accord- 
ance with this constitution established. 

Section 13. The order of business of this association 
shall be arranged by a committee of three appointed by 
the president previous to the annual meeting. 


Advantages of Organization. 


In connection with section 4 of the bylaws Mr. Link 
said: 

The committee believes and recommends that the amount 
of dues be regulated according to the capacity of the various 
mills; in other words, it assumes that a mill that has a 
daily capacity of 100,000 feet ought to pay more than a 
mili that has a capacity of 25,000 feet; the big fellow 
ought to pay more than the little fellow, that each man 
should pay in proportion, and the committee recommends 
that a proper solution of that method be figured out. 

There are in Texas 467 saw mills, and of this number 
it is suggested here that there are probably twenty mills 
from which we could get $100 a year; probably forty would 
pay $50 and we could count on 100 more at $25, making 
about $6,500 a year, about the amount necessary to properly 
run the organization. ; 

Mr. Davidson has handed me a lot of data in regard to 
this rate proposition, and as you hawe heard two papers 
read on this subjegt I am not going to dwell on it. 


The Question of Grades. 

There are other features, and one is the question of 
grades. ‘The Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is practically out of existence as far as Texas is con 
cerned. Nothing is being done with the question of grades, 
and our grading rules are getting to be ignored, I think, in 
many instances, and it is quite possible that this organiza 
tion could take up the matter of grade. 

And there are other things. For instance, last year we 
were called to Austin, a number of us, in a hurry. The 
legislature up there was about to pass a law taxing us on 
our gross income about 2 percent, and that would have 
meant that you would have to pay $2 on every $100 worth 
of lumber you sold. About half a dozen of us got there 
and by hard work finally killed that measure. That law 
was wrong; we were paying our ad valorem tax, paying tax 
on our mills, on our timber, on our land; yet we found the 
governor of Texas advocating a gross income tax to tax us 
2 percent on our gross income. If we had not gone there 
I do not know what they would have done; they were up 
in arms and we had to act, and it cost a great deal more 
money to go as we did, unorganized, into that matter than it 
would have had we been organized and sent our secretary : 
it could have been handled much more economically and 
probably more effectually. i 

We are all working for one purpose, and that is trying to 
make all we can out of the lumber business,‘and at the same 
time the social feature would be sufficient to justify the 
organization. ; 

Open Competition. 

As stated in the beginning, we can organize without 
coming in conflict with our antitrust law. If we could, in 
fact, organize here today and fix the price of lumber and 
could do it and make it stick under the laws of Texas, | 
want to state to you, gentlemen, that I would not join. | 
believe that free and open competition is the life of trade, 
and that I think should regulate us, and I believe if we get 
a,square deal, each and every man, we can go out and sell 
the product of our mills on the market. If there is a big 
demand for lumber we know we are going to get a big price ; 
if we have no demand, or a poor demand for lumber, we 
know the price is going to slump. It is only regulated by 
supply and demand. I do not favor any effort to regulate 
the prices, it is contrary to the best interests of our coun- 
try. While I know it does exist in many states, yet there 
is no reason why we should do it becfiuse some one else does 
wrong, and we can organize without becoming involved. 

The Chairman—I think you can make that statement on 
behalf of the committee because that matter was very thor- 
oughly discussed. 

fr. Link—I take it that way. Now to proceed with this 
and see what we are going to do about organizing. Is that 
question to come up here today ? ? 
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The Chairman—I think so; yes. . 

Mr. Link—Then as to this organization: We want to 

adopt a constitution and bylaws. You have some submitted 
by the committee, and the paper should be taken up in 
sections and each section accepted or rejected as you come 
to it. 
While I know you do not say what you shall not do in a 
constitution and bylaws,.you generally state what your 
purpose is and you limit it to that, you are not supposed to 
be able to do anything that is not covered by that, but I 
think it would be a good plan to place in the constitution 
or in the bylaws or somewhere as the basis of this organi- 
yation that we shall not have the right to take up the 
matter of regulating the price of lumber, the price of labor 
cr the question of curtailment of production. 

Ben S. Woodhead—I move that a vote of thanks be ten- 
dered Mr. Link for his very able exposition of this subject. 


Motion seconded and carried unanimously. 


Initiatives of Organization. 


The Chairman—I think it would be a good idea to hear 
from everybody present on this report of the committee. 

Mr. Williams (of the Williams Lumber Company)—I have 
very little to say. Many of you can speak better than I 
can, I would rather hear you. 

The Chairman-—We would like to hear your views. 

Mr. Williams—Well, everything that has been read and 
explained there I am very much in favor of, | am in favor 
of joining the organization. 

Jj. F. Keith (of the Keither Lumber Company)—-I might 
say I am in favor of the organization, and 1 would suggest 
that we consider a plank in those bylaws there, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Link, that it be considered a violation of the 
rules of theorganization to discuss the points he mentioned, 
and I move the adoption of the bylaws, 

lL. I. Ingram—I second that motion. 

The Chairman—-You have heard the motion and its second, 
and if any of you wish to say anything before that motion is 
put we would be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Whiteman-—I have no objection to the motion and 
um heartily in favor of the organization and the adoption 
of the bylaws as read, but there is a part of those bylaws I 
should think ought to be discussed by sections. 

The Chairman-—-It is. our purpose to take them up by 
sections as we get to them. 

Mr. Ingram—I am heartily in favor of the organization, 
and will become a member. In taking the vote on that I 
think it would be well to take the names of each man, 
whether he votes for or against, to know who they are and 
whom they represent. 

The Chairman—<Are you ready for the question? First, 
Mr. Link, will you state the amendment? 

Mr. Link—It is this: That this body is not organized 
for the purpose of regulating the price of lumber nor the 
price of labor nor to take any action in regard to the 
reduction of output, and so forth, and those things are not 
to be discussed on the floor and is to be absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

The Chairman—We will now vote on the motion. All 
those in favor of it, please stand, 

‘Twenty-five stood. 

The Chairman—Those opposed, please stand. 

No one stood. 

The Chairman—-We want to hear from some of you who 
have not stood either for or against as to your position. 
Mr. Walden, let us hear your views. 

«“. KE. Walden—I will say for our company that we 
are here more to listen to what is being said than to speak, 
and I guess I had better make just a little bit -of explana 
tion. At the meeting in Houston I believe I was put on 
the committee to formulate the bylaws and constitution; I 
was not fortunate enough to be present at that time, and 
1 have given the matter very little thought; I did not 
consider | was sufliciently qualified to be on that committee ; 
we had not made up our minds that we wanted to join 
such an organization, and I proceeded right away to tender 
my resignation, which the chairman advised me he was not 
in a position to accept. 

I do not know that our company wants to join this 
organization at the present time; I have discussed it with 
our president, Mr. Smith, and he does not know that he 
wants to join it. I am rather sorry you called on me 
because I was up here, and so was our president, as people 
who wanted to hear what you wanted to do; we were a 
little Jate in getting in and some of the papers were read 
that we did not hear, 

I, for myself, still do not see where we need so many 
organizations; we belong to the Southern Manufacturers’ 
Association, and IT want to say frankly from our standpoint 
I do not see where we have been very much benefited by it. 

Mr. Woodhead— Which is the reason we ought to have the 
present one. 


Standing on Freight Rate Question. 


Mr. Waldin—Probably so, but we do not know alto- 
gether what you propose to do here in this Texas organ- 
ization. If hear something here about freight rates; I 
believe everybody present knows where we stand on 
the question of rates. We feel that we are looking after 
the lumbermen’'s interests as much as anybody, and I 
believe that practically every firm that is represented 
here knows that the Sabine Tram Company has a suit 
that involves a principle that everybody in the. business 
ought to support, that is on what we term the export 
rates. When these rates were fixed and made absolutely 
prohibitory I took the matter up with various lumber 
manufacturers, not only those you would term export 
mills, but all the manufacturers in this state and Louisi- 
ana, who had mills in these states. I wrote them a letter 
and asked them to help us fight it. Not a single firm 
gave us any encouragement whatever; some of the insti- 
tutions informed us that they were located on rivers, 
that they did not have to ship by rail at all, they could 
deliver lumber to the Gulf coast cheaper than the rail- 
roads were delivering it at that time, and therefore they 
were not interested—a number of them. As a matter of 
fact the most of the lumber which we shipped from our 
mill was not tendered for export—that which we shipped 
to the Gulf coast—because we didn't care what became 
of it after we delivered it to the point there. The mill 
from which most of that lumber went was located on 
rivers, which is like many other institutions engaged in 
similar lines, we could have floated the stuff down the 
river and delivered it, but we believed that the question 
was farther reaching than that. In other words, the 
lumber we sent out of the country was just that much 
taken out of Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
the territories and other places where we all ship a 
certain percentage of our lumber—taken out of competi- 
tion. Now, while we could have delivered our lumber 
down there, we knew if the interior mill couldn't get rid 
of its lumber, export it, they had to turn to the interior 
mill where we all send our stuff, and he was our com- 
petitor, and we felt ‘that every mill in east Texas and 
those mills in Louisiana that did business in Texas were 
equally interested with us, but they didn’t think so. 

We are fighting that proposition on our own ground; 
if we win, and you all know already that two or three 
of the railroads have voluntarily put the rates back to 
where they were before, if we win it, every firm will be 
benefited; if we lose, we lose. I am simply making that 
explanation so that you may understand we are not 
trying to shirk any responsibility that belongs to us as 
manufacturers. But I will say that after due considera- 
tion we are not yet prepared to say we are willing to 
join an institution of this kind; we may when we know 
more about it. 

With reference to that little episode at Austin, I be- 
lieve I know as much about it as anybody; I was there; 


I don’t think there could be any information about that 
with which I am not familiar, but, at the same time, 
there are some things in this constitution and bylaws 
that we couldn’t agree to. 


Objections to Organization. 


The Chair—If you have anything particular in mind, 
we would. be pleased to have you state it. 

Mr. Waldin—If we felt aggrieved at something and a 
majority of the committee, as I understand it, which 
passes on it, did not agree with us in our position ex- 
actly, we would have to fight the fight by ourselves. Of 
course, that would be applicable to anybody who be- 
longed to the institution; of course, the majority rules; 
and if a majority of the committee were not in favor 
of it, the institution would not take it up, we would 
have to fight the fight by ourselves. 

Another thing: Some of our state officials at this 
time are looking after the trusts very hard, they are out 
with a big stick and are hitting at every head they find; 
and referring to the experience we had at Austin, it 
was a common charge that we were in a trust, the 
governor of the state accused us of being in a trust. 
I do not know whether we should organize at this time 
or not; it may be we have got to make that fight some 
time, but so far as our individual company is concerned 
we are not in a trust, never have been, and for the 
present we rather think we will continue on the same 
policy. I regret, of course, I was put on the committee, 
and had I been present IL would have protested at that 
time. I have stated our position the best I can. 

The Chair—I think a great many of the arguments, 
Mr. Waldin, which you have advanced are the most 
pertinent reasons why we should have an organization. 
You say you fought this fight alone, this rate fight? 

Mr. Waldin—We are fighting it now. 

The Chair—This organization is to be perfected in 
order to handle just such propositions as that—to fight 
those fights for the members of this institution. 

Mr. Waldin—Would this organization be willing to take 
up this fight and carry it on at the expense of the organ- 
ization? 

The Chair—I could not answer for the organization 
because the organization is not perfected, but it is the 
purpose, as I understand it, to handle just such issues 
us you mention, and just such an issue as we had at 
Austin, which you know cost us twice what it would 
have cost had we an organization of this nature; I be- 
lieve you will agree with me that we were in a scat- 
tered, helter-skelter condition, were unprepared, and it 
is with those things, things of that kind—which it is 
my understanding—this organization is going to deal. 

Mr. Waldin—I am here to learn. 


Question of Assessment. 
M. Keith—I would like to say that the assessment, in 
order to keep this association going, it. seems to me is 
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going to be a vital question, and should be fixed at this 
meeting. I don’t know how many of the manufacturers 
of this state are represented here, but to guess at it I 
should not think more than about 10 percent. These 
larger manufacturers who are not represented and have 
not taken much interest in this association and organiza- 
tion, I would like to hear from them, just as Mr. Waldin 
has explained, and it is safe to assume that they have 
got as much wisdom as most of the manufacturers and 
ure more interested. I would like to see what percentage 
of those take hold, and it may be we could go ahead 
and adopt these bylaws with the insertion of that plank, 
and fix that assessment, in order to maintain it, in order 
to carry on these fights as they might be made, and 
then put it before the manufacturers in printed form 
and by letter before we make this affirmative organiza- 
tion. I believe it would be a good plan to do that, be- 
cause certainly the smaller manufacturers do not want 
to take up such fights as he suggests and stand the ex- 
pense of something that affects 90 percent of the lumber 
manufacturers; and we might go ahead, as I say, and 
employ a secretary; I am willing to pay my part of the 
expense for putting it before them in that manner and 
if it should be a failure we can each pay our share. 

The Chair—We have a motion before the house now, 
but have not been able to get the contrary vote; twenty- 
five voted favorably. Mr. Waldin is the only person who 
has expressed himself either against or as being neutral. 
Mr. Waldin, are you neutral? 

Mr. Waldin—To a certain extent I am neutral. I do 
not understand that a vote here will bind everybody 
to become members, so that it seems to me that the best 
way to organize is for those gentlemen who represent 
institutions that are willing to go into this to express 
themselves, and after investigation if others wish to go 
in they can do so. 

Mr. Link—Do not you think that it is best in the be- 
ginning that alls who favor the organization take part in 
it and see that it is organized along the proper lines, 
that it is started right and gets off on the right foot? 
I think it is a good idea for you to offer suggestions about 
the organization and by the discussions and from the 
ideas we can formulate our plans, and it seems that it 
is a good time now to correct something that might be 
hard to correct after it is in the constitution and by- 
laws; and just as stated awhile ago, you have a matter 
coming up directly affecting you that is wrong, and you 
take it up. 

In an organization you write to 2 man over on the Sa- 
bine river, write to me, say, and I have floated many 
logs down there, and I say that does not affect us, I have 
no interest in that, I am going to pass it up; that is just 
exactly as Mr. Davidson said about it, it is the strongest 
argument in the world in favor of the organization. As 
an organization we want to rise above our little selfish 


natures; the principle comes up, the organization will 
take up that with a broader view, taking into considera- 
tion the manufacturers, and judge of its rights, and 
that could not be accomplished without an organization 
of this kind. Naturally every fellow looks out more or 
less from selfisa glasses; and I think the fight he is mak- 
ing should be taken up; that is my impression. 

P i Chair—Indeed so, just the same as the legislative 
ight. ° 
Purpose of Organization. 


Mr. Link—It is just what we want an organization for. 
At the saime time if there is no organization it is just 
left to us,.but an organization should make those fights 
“as a matter of principle wherever it affects any one 
separate dealer or any set of them. I think it is a good 
time for all to exchange ideas about it and give us the 
benefit of their ideas even if they will not come in. 

R. W. Wier—Mr. Chairman, I am willing for you people 
to draw on me when you go to Austin on anything like 
that, and you may assess me with anything you see fit 
for the good of the order. I understand the law today; 
you are a convict and an outlaw if you go to Austin 
and try to get your representative to pass a good law or 
to prevent passing a bad law. I do not know whether 
you would call them anarchists or what, but the fact re- 
mains that nearly anything a man does today who is 
making a dollar is against some law, and IJ think that 
an organization of this nature should bear in mind the 
election of business men as representatives; that is one 
item that should not be overlooked, because as I under- 
stand it you can’t send a committee to Austin today 
without running a chance of boarding at Huntsville. I 
would rather you would not call on me. 

The Chair—Before you sit down, Mr. Wier—you state 
that you can not send a committee to Austin; don’t 
you think this organization could do things that would 
avoid the necessity of sending a committee to Austin 
better than we could individually? 

Mr. Wier—Getting back to the association; feeling as 
I do I would not want to say much except that 1 wanted 
to state I was willing for you to draw on me. I think 
that, considering the number of manufacturers in Texas 
and Louisiana—I am merely making this suggestion— 
it occurs to me that a Texas and a Louisiana organiza- 
tion would be a greater force so far as freight rates are 
concerned. There are more large lumber manufacturers 
in Louisiana than there are in Texas, and we are so 
closely identified, both are affected by the same freight 
rates and labor troubles and so on, which we can not 
mention but would like to. I think that Texas and 
Louisiana organization would have more power. Those 
are my ideas. For the present I prefer not to state 
what our company would do; I would have to take it 
up direct. 

The Chair—All that are neutral will please stand up. 

Kight stood up. 


The Chair—Motion of Mr. Keith is carried. It is re- 
quested that if any of you have objection to these by- 
laws in any form that you please state them. 

No dissent. 

The Railroad Overcharge Cases. 

The Chair—I have a letter from Mr. Wimbish, who re- 
covered for the Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia manu- 
facturers something like $1,500,000, I recall it that way 
at least and think that is right, growing out of the 2- 
cent-per-hundred overcharge by the railroads on ship- 
ments passing through Ohio river crossings. The case 
is almost analogous with the case in Texas and Louisi- 
ana. A great many of you who have only started in 
the lumber business recently have stated to me that 
the reason they are not interested in the overcharge is 
because they have only recently started, but some of 
us are very much concerned in it; my company is in- 
terested in it to the extent of $20,000 or $30,000, as near 
as I can estimate, and we want this organization to deal 
with this kind of cases. It seems to me that it is pos- 
sible for this organization to recover enough money to 
its members for the maintenance of same for ten years 
to come; not only can they recover that amount, but Mr. 
Wimbish states here—he doesn’t state positively that 
we can recover it, but it is almost certain we can stop 
the charging of that rate in the future, which at a 
rough estimate should save us from freight charges ap- 
proximating $500,000 a year. It seems to me that if we 
have no other purpose in the worid that one feature 
would compensate us. I want you all to hear this let- 
ter. I am going to ask Mr. Woodhead to read it to you. 


Mr. Woodhead read Mr. Wimbish’s letter, which 
was not given out for publication. 


The Chair—I just wanted to get this before you, gen- 
tlemen, as another reason and another consideration 
why we should have coéperation among us; there are 
numerous issues constantly arising: we have an issue 
here that is of vast importance to us all. Is there any 
further discussion? 

Work for a Nominating Committee. 

Mr. Link—I suggest that the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee to nominate suitable officers of this organization 
and that that committee report at a meeting to be held 
in Houston at such time as is deemed proper—simply 
recommend certain people for the election to the 
offices of president, secretary, treasurer etc. That 
should be thought over carefully and time given for that 
deliberation. Of course the secretary will have to be a 
salaried officer as well as the treasurer and president. 
At any rate I make that motion. I would also recom- 
mend to authorize this committee to canvass this state 
and send a copy of this meeting’s proceedings and en- 
deavor to get a full meeting there. If dealers can not 
be present in person they can at least write a letter 
stating their position. 

Mr. Whiteman—Don't you think it would be a good 
idea for that committee to be empowered to employ men 
to visit and see these people personally and explain this 
matter and get them to attend? I think there are enough 
of us here to pledge the expenses of such an undertak- 
ing and I believe they could do more good by going and 
explaining it to them. 

Mr. Ingram—I think it would be a good idea to have 
those proceedings and papers read, have a copy sent to 
every manufacturer and have him study them and let him 
pass on them. 

Mr. Link—I amend my motion to have the meeting in 
Houston January 4. 

Mr. Woodhead—By this motion that Mr. Link has made 
I understand that this committee that is going to be ap- 
pointed has the power to choose these officers and give 
their names at the next meeting, and it also includes a 
secretary. There is one objection I have, and that is 
that the salary of the secretary be put in there. In the 
first place we have given very little investigation or 
thought to that and we don’t know whether we can get 
a secretary for $2,400, or whether we will have to pay 
that much, or whether we will have to pay as much as 
$3,000. We might get a man for $1,800, and I believe if 
it is left as it is, by adopting the bylaws as they are, 
it will prove a very serious handicap for the committee. 

Mr. Link—I think we ought to have those bylaws left 
open and act on them at the next meeting. 

Mr. Woodhead—I move thar that part of the bylaws be 
left out. 

Mr. Link—Don’t you think it would be best to recon- 
sider the motion to adopt those bylaws? We are going 
to have this committee, and let them resubmit the by- 
laws and constitution at Houston and have them present- 
ed section by section. 

Mr. Woodhead—I think they are generally satisfactory 
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with the exception of that one section. 
that it ought to be a bylaw more elastic in form. 


I simply mean 





The Chair—I think we could suspend the rule here and 
oe that section of the bylaws if Mr. Keith agrees 
o._it. 

Mr. Keith—I think it is necessary to pass on these by- 
laws here at this meeting; the other manufacturers in 
the state, when you send out an invitation to the manu- 
facturers to join, you want to have them in that invita- 
tion, for if you don’t that is just what is holding them 
out now, a whole lot of them. I am in favor of cutting 
that section recommended by Mr. Woodhead out and I 
would suggest that in sending a copy of those bylaws 
the proceedings of this meeting here be sent to them. 
The amendment is satisfactory to me. 

The Chair—All in favor of leaving out that section of 
the bylaws say ‘‘Aye.”’ 


Carried unanimously. 


The Chair—Mr. Whiteman made a motion, I believe. 

Mr. Whiteman—TI did not make it as a motion. I made 
it as a suggestion; but I will make it as a motion now. 
I move that this committee be empowered to pay the 
expenses of this man or men who go to see the manu- 
facturers, a man who shall go to see them to solicit mem- 
bership and attendance and explain the objects of the 
association to the millmen. 

Mr. Woodhead—I second the motion. 


Motion put and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Keith—I second Mr. 
to the time of meeting. 

The Chair—Somebody made a motion here about ap- 
pointing a committee to nominate these officers; it is sub- 
mitted that they do not know now who is coming to 
Houston; wouldn’t it be better to have it stated at Hous- 
ton? We will have it pretty well in hand by that time. 

Mr. Martindale—The members of that committee will 
be better informed at Houston than they are now as to 


whom to select. ; ; 
Mr. Link—It is suggested that the Chair appoint a 

committee of five, of which he shall be a member. 
because 


The Chair—I rule that you are out of order, 


Link’s motion with reference 


I have been serving on committees the last year. 

Mr. Link—And that that committee have in hand the 
matter of soliciting membership and advertising the 
meeting for Houston generally on January 4, that they 
also recommend, make recommendations to the meeting 
at Houston of suitable officers for the organization. 

The Chair—The nominating committee, as it were? 


Mr. Link—Yes; in other words, that this committee 
will have in hand that meeting at Houston. 
Mr. Whiteman—Have you a full list of all the mills 


represented here today? 

Mr. Link—And everybody 
today ought to have their 
have their names. 

The Chair—I will call off the names from this list and 


who joins 
names; 


| the organization 
it would be well to 


note thereon those who are present and also those who 
joined: 
A. B. Martindale, Cushing. 


J. W. Link, Miller Link Lumber Co., Orange. 

t George M. Cole, Continental Lumber & Tie Co., Hous- 
on. 

R. D. Pitre, Williams Lumber Co., Thicket. 

L. E. Ingram, Davidson-Ingram Lumber Co., Houston. 
; Lynch Davidson, Continental Lumber & Tie Co., Hous- 
on. 

B. S. Woodhead, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

J. F. Keith, Keith Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

L. H. Wallis, Willow Lumber Co., Houston. 

N. N. Crary, Texas Arm & Pine Co., Beaumont. 

C. S. Vidor, Miller-Vidor Lumber Co., Galveston. 

Cc. L. Rutt, C. L. Rutt Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

L. Fouts, Dayton Lumber Co. 

Cc. B. Griffin, Retrieve. 

D. J. William, William 

2. H. Greene, Beaumont Saw Mill Co., Beaumont. 

%. S. Barber, Barber Lumber Co.. Hartsburg. 

George W. Cavin, Cavin Lumber Co., Nacogdoches. 


Lumber Co., Thicket. 


W. T. Whiteman, Whiteman-Decker Lumber Co., Caro 
W. W. Cameron, William Cameron & Co., Waco. 
Thomas Waties, William Cameron & Co., Houston. 


William Dixon, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

The Chair—I will appoint the following committee for 
the nomination of the officers and the selection of the 
date for the meeting at Houston: W. W. Cameron, 


chairman; J. F. Keith, Beaumont; A. W. Miller, Galves- 
ton; Mr. Whiteman, Caro; J. W. Link, Orange. 


Those Present. 


In addition to those whose names appear in the 
above list the following were present: 

W. E. Fall, Miller-Link Lumber Co., Orange. 

W. B. Clint, Lake Creek Lumber Co., Houston. 

H. D. Reynolds, “Livingston Lumber Co., Buck. 

C. A. Sternenberg, Olive-Sternenberg Lumber Co., Olive. 

D. G. Mann, Kirby Lumber Co., Mobile. 

C, E. DuPerier, Landry Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

V. M. Lacy, Gulf Coast Lumber Co., Houston. 

John F. West, William Cameron Lumber Co., Rockland. 


J. N. Gilbert, Nona Mills Co., Beaumont. 

W. H. Norris, W. H. Norris Lumber Co., Houston. 
John L. Keith, Beaumont. 

S. R. Gerson, Gerson Lumber Co., Silsbee. 

F. M. Richards, Elmina. 

Joe KE. Carroll, C. L. Smith Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
A. B. Seale, Lone Star Lumber Co., Jasper. 


R. W. Wier, R. W. Wier Lumber Co., Houston. 

Harry Badstriebner, Thompson-Ford Lumber Co., Sour 
wake. 
A. E. Kerr, Thompson-Ford Lumber Co., Sour Lake. 


J. J. Bonner, R. W. Wier Lumber Co., Texla. 

C, A. Ballentine, R. W. Wier Lumber Co., Texla. 
C. E. Walden, Sabine Tram Lumber Co., Beaumont 
A. L. Lyons, Lyons & Lyons, West Lake. 

T. H. Barlow, Woodville. 


Frank Allen, 


E. G. King, 


Beaumont. 
Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont. 


H. B. Oxford, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co,., Beaumont 
George W. Smythe, Sabine Tram Co. : 

Dr. J. J. Ellison, Gillmer Lumber Co., Remlig. 

L. F. Broswell, Kirby Lumber Co., Kirbyville. 

J. S. Bonner, Texas & Louisiana Lumber Co.. Houston. 
E. A. Simmons, Kirby Lumber Co., Kirbyville. 

W. W. Williams, Kirby Lumber Co., Kirbyville. 

C,. A. Mixon, Howard-Mixon Lumber Co., Newton. 

H. E. Wallis, C. R. Cummings Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
Sam J. Powell, Neches Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

W. H. Norma, Kirby Lumber Co., Kirbyville. 





ANNUAL OF THE NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Overweight Claims Carefully Considered—Official Hardwood Weights—Secretary’s Resume of the Year's Work—Former Officers Re-elected. 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., Dec. 3.—The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association was held today at Carling’s new restaurant 
in this city. In the morning an important conference 
was held with the general freight agents of north- 
western railroads and with F. E. Becker, chairman of 
the Western Railway Weighing Association, on the ques- 
tion of overweight claims. It was unsatisfactory in that 
no result was assured, but the lumbermen made a strong 
presentation of their case. Members of the association 
present were D, F. Clark, A. E. Peterson, C. W. Stanton, 
F. A. Nolan, A. H. Barnard, W. H. Sill, P. R. Hamilton, 
E. Payson Smith and A. 8S. Bliss. This conference was 
held at the Soo offices in Minneapolis. . 

The annual meeting was set for 3 p. m. at Carling’s. 

President D, F. Clark called the meeting to order and 
made a short, informal talk. He called attention to the 
fact that for nineteen years the members of the asso- 
ciation have been meeting and discussing the problems 
common to the trade and that all have received much 
benefit from these meetings. The association has had 
a great influence on the hardwood lumber trade. Its 
affiliations with the National association have been such 
that it looks to the Northwestern association and expects 
a good deal from it. 

For six months the members of the association have 
been working under a National inspector. So far as 
known he has given satisfaction. This question should 
be taken up and a decision reached as to whether this 
system should be continued. The local inspector is not 
yet self sustaining, but there is no complaint yet from 
the National association. 

Speaking of the conference with the railroad people 
earlier in the day, Mr. Clark said he did not feel that 
the lumbermen got the satisfaction which they expected. 
While there were assurances made on the side there was 
no definite promise that what the lumbermen are asking 
for will be granted. 

President Clark said that while business is in a bad 
way now, there is hope for a better outlook soon and 
every cloud has a silver lining. It behooves the members 
of the association to do what they can to dispel the 
gloom that now hovers. He closed by expressing thanks 
to the members for the support given him during the 
year. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden then read his report on the 
work of the association during the year, as follows: 

In my province as secretary of your-association I shall 
confine my report to a synopsis of the work of the organi- 
zation during the last year, as recorded in the minutes of 
the various meetings, but before going into detail will pause 
long enough to say that I believe I express the sentiment of 
you all in stating that in effective work for the hardwood 
interests of the northwest the work of the last year has 
never been exceeded. The accomplishment of securing a 
satisfactory National inspector of hardwood lumber for this 
district has resulted in great benefit to you all, and the work 
being done toward obtaining greater consideration for the 
claims for overweights promises results which will be equally 
gratifying. 

To secure results from efforts along the latter line it was 
first necessary to agree upon a table of estimated weights 
which would be fair both to the shipper and the railroads. 
To this end at the last annual meeting a committee con- 
sisting of C. F. Osborne, W. H. Sill, E. Payson Smith, F. A. 
Nolan and A. E. Peterson was appointed, and at the meet- 
ing of Aprii 8 the committee reported the following table, 
which was adopted: 
official 

adopted by 


Following are the 
hardwood lumber as 


weights of 
the 


dry northern 
Northwestern 


Hardwood Lumbermen’'s Association : 

Pounds 
ES RIC 9 Pre OE ee Oe eee a fe 3,250 
MRR avg A586. a hth ai © ae aba Rack hee cue Tie aie Seas 4,000 
EEO Cree ror ee Te ee ET 4,000 
NSP er ere eer ee ae 3,500 
RRA SPN Sin sires: cute eerie ache Pare ace at wee ,000 





RII SG te Ao sce Mericae coe shay oe ee be 2,400 
INNS a5 5-6/5 ou ave aualel boa & obi eaten Ds 2,500 
REMI SiocesSig a Kins ge eiars ewe kd ctena a eas a ine 4,000 





Red oak 
Soft elm 








1,500 

SOO 

Oak flooring, 1: >» 100 
Maple flooring, 2100 
Birch flooring, 2 100 


At the meeting of September 23 it was thought advisable 
to bring the weights into harmony with those adopted by 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and the weight 
of red oak was changed to 4,000 pounds. Your secretary 
was instructed to forward copies of the weights to Chair 
man Becker, of the Western Weighing Association, with the 
statement that they were the official weights of this asso- 
ciation and that its members would expect that settlements 
of overweight claims would be made on that basis. 

At the meeting of January 28 a committee consisting of 
D. F. Clark, W. C. Bailey and A. E. Peterson was appointed 
to represent the association before the legislative committee 
which had the reciprocal demurrage legislation in charge. 
At the same time the association went on record as favor 
ing a fair reciprocal demurrage Dill. ‘The results of the 
efforts of our committee and like committees from other 
organizations of shippers are known. 

At the meeting of March 4 F. H. Lewis, chairman of the 
board of arbitration, stated that Secretary F. F. Fish, of the 
National association, had informed him that if a sufficient 
number of members of this organization would become mem 
bers of the National association to warrant the placing of a 
salaried inspector in this market the National association 
would place such a man here. President Clark suggested 
that it would be a good idea to get the executive committee 





of the National to visit Minneapoli§ and meet with the 
Northwestern association, and at the meeting of April 8 
he announced that that committee was prepared to come 


any time after April 15. On motion they were invited to 
become the guests of the Northwestern association Friday, 
April 19. That invitation was accepted, and on the date 
named a most enthusiastic and profitable meeting was held 
at the Minneapolis Commercial Club. It resulted in the 
placing of a National inspector here in the person of F. H 
Long and in a considerable increase in the 
the National association from this section. 

At the meeting of September 9 Mr. De Long suggested 
that it would be a good idea to invite George S. Loftus, 
of the Minnesota Shippers’ & Receivers’ Association, to 
attend a future meeting and tell the association what had 
been done and what was being done by that organization. 
This suggestion was followed out, and on September 23 Mr. 
Loftus was present at a meeting of the association and de 
livered an address of interest and value. 

At that same meeting a committee consisting of D. F. 
Clark, W. C. Stanton, A. E. Peterson, W. Sill and A. H. 
Barnard was appointed to meet with the traffic officials of 
the northwestern lines and lay before them the grievances of 
the association in the matter of the treatment of claims 
for overweights by the chairman of the Western Weighing 
Association. That committee is still at work and promises 
satisfactory results. 

During the year the membership of the association has 
been increased by the addition of the following named firms: 

Ilalsted & Booraem, Minneapolis. 

Pacific Timber Company, Minneapolis. 

Hobe Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 

W. O. Barndt Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 

G. W. Jones Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis. 


membership of 


The report of the treasurer, C. F. Osborne, stated a 
balance last year of $10.72 and receipts during the year 
making a total of $162.86. Disbursements were $169.43, 
leaving a deficit of $6.57. 

The report of the railroad committee was called for. 
I’. A. Nolan, for the committee, said he felt a little 
more optimistic about the meeting than President Clark. 
As only a portion of the roads were represented they 
could not make any definite promises. The question has 
been put up so forcibly that the roads must sit up and 
take notice of the complaint of the Northwestern «asso 
ciation. Mr. Becker made a definite promise to take up 
pending claims personally. 

Secretary Hayden read a communication from the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, including its resolution favoring amendment of 
the interstate commerce law. IF’. H. Lewis moved the 
passage of a similar resolution. On motion of W. C. 
Bailey an amendment was added providing that copies 








be sent Minnesota’s congressional delegation. The reso 


lution was then adopted, as follows: 


WHEREAS, The interstate commerce law now in effect does 
not contain any provision whereby a hearing is required be 
fore a change in any interstate freight rate may become 
effective ; and 

WHEREAS, Experience has 
necessity for an amendment 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’'s 
Association, that at the coming session of Congress an 
amendment shall be offered and strenuously urged providing 
substantially that when any railroad company seeks to ad 
vance or lower any interstate freight rate, or change the 
classification of any commodity, it must, if objection be 
made thereto, reccive the approval of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission before such rates or changes in the classi 
fication shall become effective; be it further 

Resolved, That ua copy of these resolutions be sent by the 
secretary to each senator and representative in Congress 
from Minnesota and their support urged to such an amend 
ment. 


i. H. Lewis, for the arbitration committee, reported 
that in the early part of the year, before the National 
inspector came, there were sixteen cars inspected, for 
which $71.18 in received. There was some 
complaint of the National inspection being too stiff and 
hard upon the shipper. 


fully demonstrated 
to remedy this 


the urgent 
serious defect ; 


fees was 


I’. A. Nolan suggested that the association go on 
record in favor of deep waterway improvement. D. F. 
Clark and A. H. Barnard expressed themselves favor 


abiy, referring to the National association’s action at 
Atlantic City. A motion was passed authorizing Mr. 
Nolan to prepare a resolution to be sent as the sense of 
the association to the deep waterways commission. W. C. 
Bailey spoke heartily indorsing rivér improvement. 

On motion President Clark appointed a nominating 
commiitee, consisting of W. C, Bailey, I. A. Nolan and 
I H. Lewis. The committee reported in favor of re 
electing all the old officers, as follows: 

President—D. F. Clark. 

Vice president-—-A. H. Barnard. 

Treasurer—C. F. Osborne. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden 

Arbitration committee——F. 
Davis, fF. A. Nolan and A. E. 

Membership——C. W. 
Smith. 


H. Lewis, P. 1. 
Peterson 
Stanton, I. VP. Lennan and EF. 


Hamilton, S. H. 


layson 


On motion of Mr. Peterson the report was accepted, 
and on motion of Mr. Sill the secretary cast the ballot 
of the association for the officers named. 

There was an informal discussion of market conditions, 
also of the overweight problem. Adjournment was taken 
at 6 p.m. to the banquet room, where an elaborate feast 
was enjoyed and the members made merry till 8 p. m., 
when they made a theater party at the Orpheum. 

Those present at the meeting were: 


I. F. Clark, C. I’. Osborne, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 


I. H. Lewis, lf. H. Lewis Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

A. BE. Peterson, A. E. Peterson Lumber Co., St. Paul. 

W. C. Bailey, P. Peterson, Minneapolis. 

A. H. Barnard, Minneapolis. 

W. C. Stanton, George De Long, Stanton-De Long Lumber 
Co., St. Paul. 


P. R. Hamilton, W. H. 
Minneapolis. 

bh. Payson Smith, Payson Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Lennan Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
I Bennett Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
H. M. Halsted, Halsted & Booraem, Minneapolis. 
I’. A. Nolan, St. Paul. 
W. ©. Meader, Hawkins Land & Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

F. M. Barteline, L. J. Lloyd, with F. M. Barteline, Minne 
apolis. 

Charles Oliver, Minneapolis. 

SOOO 


Sill, Minneapolis Lumber Co., 


I. P. Lennan, I. P. 
N. C. Bennett, N. C. 


In the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., most of the smaller 
saw mills have closed down, and a number of the 
large mills are anticipating similar action, which is 
also to be accompanied by.a reduction nm wages of 
from 10 to 20 percent. 
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DeceMBeR 7, 1907. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
EXTENT OF THE YELLOW PINE CURTAILMENT THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH. 
Detailed Reports from the Mills—Reduction of Over 200,000,000 Feet at 328 Mills—Comment ten Georgia. 
COMPILED BY GEORGE K. SMITH, SECRETARY YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURE RS ASSOCIATION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
EK. C. Harrell, secretary of the ARKANSAS, MISSOURI AND) INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
is sending out to the yellow pine trade 
of the southeast excerpts from a large 
number of letters received by him 
which contain statements as to the 
operation of the mills. These reports 
show a very heavy reduction in the 
output of lumber and also indicate a 
reduction in wages at many mills. The 
statements made are given herewith: 

“Have not reduced running time yet, and 
will probably not before Christmas; have 
an order on hand that will keep us busy 
until then. Expect to begin cutting wages 
about December 1.” 

“Have curtailed output 25 percent, work 
ing less men, but not made general reduc 
tion in wages.” 

“Running two-thirds time account con 
tract boards. No reduction yet in wages, 
but expect to as soon as associate mills.” 

“Looking after local trade. Some of our 
neighbors have cut wages 25 cents a day; 
about three out of five small mills near us 
have shut down.” 

“Mills running about half time. Will 
reduce wages November + 

“Not cutting as much as ‘thirty days ago, 
20 to 25 percent off. Wages reduced 10 
percent and more.” 

“Cut wages 10 percent and may be forced 
to another 5 percent. Local demand en 
ables us to run regularly for last thirty 
days, but having trouble getting orders for 
small rough stuff: prices very low.” 

“Have not made reduction in cut more 
than had to; no reduction in wages, on 
account of being Be handed; intend to 
reduce first of year.” 

“Reduced output one-half; in orange sec 
tion and can't reduce wages until after 
picking season over.” 

“Running half time 
vember 18." 

“Running four days a week, 
Pay new hands $1 a day.” 

“Working 100 convicts and 100 mules; 
ean not well afford to shut down or curtail 
output. Have no orders and cutting stock. 
Can buy lumber for less than we can manu 
facture it.” 

“Mill cut down to minimum; on account 
of convict labor can not curtail as some do. 
With free labor have reduced wages 10 per 
cent; will in some instances reduce further.” 

“Saw mill shut down for last month; do 
not expect to run until prices better At 
planing mill have cut wages to S5 cents, 
and daily turning laborers away.” 

“Wages reduced 20 percent; running full 
time as near as we can; retarded by scarce 
labor.”’ 

“Running from nine and one-half to ten 
hours a day, and at present not figuring on 
curtailment, as have been able so far to 
dispose of as much tumber as we manufac- 
ture at fairly good prices; as long as this 
continues do not see need of curtailing or 
cutting wages.” 

“Making two-thirds time. December 1 
will reduce $1.50 men to $1.25 and $1.25 
men to $1. Probable that this will go into 
effect generally December 1 or January 1 
in this vicinity (Ocala).” 

“Reducing output very materially. Wage 
scale reduced only in cases where new men 
come on, Think it a good idea for you to 
write all the members emphasizing the fact 
that low prices will not increase demand. 
Seems that only actual wants will be bought 
at this time.” 

“Output reduced one-half since August 1. 
Reduced wages and have no trouble keep- 
ing plenty of men. 

‘Wages reduced about 20 percent, and 
pay days changed to once a month.’ 

“Shut down indefinitely, or until condi- 
tions improve.” 

“Running one-half time ; 
percent.” 

“Running one-half time, and wages re- 
duced about 20 percent. 

“Reduced crew about one-half and sawing 
two or three days the week. Thinking of 
shutting mill down inde finitely ; little local 
business and no coastwise.” 

“Ilave not been operating for several 
months, and will not until there is a fair 
profit in the business. Labor plentiful at 
$1 and better than when paying $1.25 and 
$1. 50. 

‘All common labor reduced to $1, team- 
sters $1.25, and more help since the reduc 
tion than had before. Running full time 
on fairly satisfactory orders that will carry 
until first of year; prospects for new orders 
bad.” 

“Output reduced nearly 50 percent. No- 
vember 1 reduced wages 10° percent all 
along; since then woods crew an additional 
10 percent cut. Possible further reduction 
on balance of labor December 1. Amount 
of stock manufactured not sufficient to take 
care of orders received, and for this reason 
have not reduced prices, in fact getting 
more for No. 2 common flooring than thirty 
days ago.” 

“Running full time, local trade only. 
Wages cut 10 to 25 percent and have as 
many hands as had before. If no improve- 
ment, expect to cut wages again. Nearly 
all the mills in this section (southern Flor- 
ida) have shut down.” 

“Closed the night of November 14 and let 
men go except watchmen. Numbers of 
inquiries, but apparently feelers and looking 
for suckers who might take them.’ 

“Wages will be reduced 25 to 30 percent 
December 1. Intention from now on to pay 
common labor $1 where we have paid $1.50. 
Shut down entire month of August, since 
that time nearly half output for own use.” 

“Running three-fourths usual output. 
hy reduced 20 percent and have plenty 
0 





Reduced wages No 


local trade. 


wages cut 25 
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> 0 Hours | Days | | . | - 
Names and Addresses of Mills "Per | Per | Present Run- | crease Present REMARKS Hand Noy.| ,Above, | Below Nor 
= — | Day | Week | ning Time | Running Time | 1907 . 
ARKANSAS —Reported in Thousand Feet—~ 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren...... 8 6 75,000 1,125,000 In addition have shut down resaw, making 11,000 1,000 
a total curtailment of 45 per cent. 
Ark. Lbr. & Contr. Sup. Co. Hot Spgs 10 5 30,000 120,000 2.500 1,000 
Baker Lbr. Co., Eureka Springs..... 0 - «setae 350,000 Will not start until after Jan. 1, 1908: i eet 
Bradley Lbr. Co., Warren...... poevee 10 6 100,000 Have Ye ae after being down since 2,225 ied 2,750 
ay ‘07. 
Bryant Lbr. Co., Fourche............ 4% 4 35,000 200,000 1,500 500 
Coleman-Yount Lbr. Co., Booneville 0  sececdpanenaa *360,000 Will remain closed for remainder of year. 4,000 eeees 
Columbia Lbr. Co., Lumber.......... 10 6 SBRGD kn esccesses 5,311 FU ree 
Cotton Belt Lbr. Co., Bearden.. 0 ,siteeneecen 2,000,000 Expect to operate saw mill 4 time in Dex 6.000 2,000 
Crossett Lbr. Co., Crossett.. : 5 6 125,000 3,000,000 23,000 SOOO scr nevscccees 
Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co., DeQueen. ae 10 4 125,000 1,000,000 10,000 : pskns 
Eagle Lbr. Co., Eagle Mills.......... 10 6 J 1,000,000 Gang not running after Nov. 27, will run on- 8,000 2.000 
ly one-half time until conditions change 
Edgar Lbr. Co., Wesson.............. 11 6 100,000 Will shut down saw mill next week. 6,305 1,604 
Fordyce Lbr. Co., Fordyce.. 10 6 100,000 Wilt be shut down probably three weeks 7,400 1,600 
during Dee. for repairs. 
Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co., Millville.. 10 6 60,000 1,500,000 We have cut out our 53 in. gang. 13,000 4,000 
Gates Lbr. Co., Wilmar. 7 6 58,000 700,000 Expect to close down for repairs most of 11,750 4,000 
fen ¥ a next month. 
Griffen Mill Co., Griffen.............. - ox “ 
Oakleaf Mill Co., Oakleaf. =) 3 6 70.000 800,000 3.230 3,000 
Gulledge Bros. Lbr. Co., White... 10 6 30,000 erse Saw mill shut down Nov. 19 for two weeks 1,000 
Haris Lor. Co., (2 mills) Eagleton.. 6 4 64,000 390,000 e have 2 out of 5 mills running. , They 1,300 1.000 
will run a few more days. 
Ingham Lbr. Co. ee eee hy 0 0 ee ie 5,000.000 These 9 mills shut down. 10,000 
Kendal!, Frank, Lbr. Co., abool.. 6 6 30,000 GO0O0.000 (GRID na cer ee even 1,000 
Kilgore Lbr. Co., 10 4 18,000 100,000 — 
Magnolia Lbr, Co., 0 > secvecemaens 300,000 
Malvern Lbr, Co., 10 3 27,000 550,000 : 1,000 
Mansfield L. & M. Co., “Mansfield. 0 -  dxseaseiaes 400,000 Have'shut duwn all our mills. oaks soteaene 
Nashville Lbr. Co., Nashville ROEM 10 5 50,000 500,000 1,500 
Ozan Lbr. Co., Prescott ............ , 10 6 41,000 984,000 Will only operate 4 days per week Dec. 1 5,262 a 
Porter, J. I. Lor. Co., Rison 0 0 kaha 350. 000 Do not expect to run before Jan. 1, 1908 4.000 2,000 
Ragon-Bates Lbr. Co., W aldron.. 0 0 710,000 All of our saw mills are shut down and have 3,500 500 
been for past 30 days 
Saginaw Lbr. Co., Saginaw...... 0 sé. bdwwsaessaae 1,000,000 Will remain closed until trade improves. 6.375 2,000 
Saline River Lor. Co. . Draughon.. 0 0 aniean 1,200,000 7,250 1,000 
Sawyer & Austin L. Co., Pine Bluff. . 10 3 174,000 2,000,000 27,000 10,000 . 
Stewart & Alexander L Co., Gifford.. 10 6 .000 ? fee 2,500 
Stout-Greer Lbr. Co., Thornton.. 10 6 75.000 1,170,000 One band shut down reducing output 7,500 
37% per cent. 
Union Saw Mill Co., Huttig 10 6 150,000 3,500,000 Notrunning at night, curtailment 50 pr ct 11,500 ™ 
Valley Pine Lbr, Co., Havana. 0 -  seessmprenee *530,000 Will not start up until conditions justify it. 4,000 1,000 —..seeeee 
Watkins Lor. Co., Mena......... 10 5 12,000 48.000 Expect to close down shortly. 1,000 
Watson Lbr, Co., Delight.. 10 a Sey Sts‘ eetpgnenns Have closed our little mill in town. 50 ‘ 
Willow Lbr. Co., Houston........ , 0 0 penun 400,000 Have closed down indefinitely. 1,320 500 
Wisconsin & Ark. Lbr. Co., Malvern. 10 6 Se Bek sa tkoneed Expect to close our saw mill Dec. 15 for 30 17,000 5,000 
days and possibly longer, depending 
upon conditions. 
Fourche River Lbr. Co., Fourche.... 10 6 50,000 1,000,000 Running one side only. 6,726 1,300 eseccss 
Grayson-McLeod Lbr. Co., Gurdon.. x 6 50,000 300,000 3.951 oeceees 2,000 
Standard Novelty Wka, Texarkana 0 © . tahevanssses 1,000,000 2,000 750 one 
MO. AND IND. TER. 
Mo. Lbr & Mining Co., Grandin, Mo 10 4 125,000 200,000 Have cut out night run. 13,000 . 2,000 
Frisco Lbr. Co., Bokhoma. I. T...... 0 sescndeade oe *850,000 Shut down for repairs. 7,000 3,000 oe 
King Lbr. Co., King, L T...,......... 10 6 20,000 250,000 One mill shut down. 1,131 : +e 
Poteau Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Poteau, 1. T 0 | ccscssammeies 200,000 Mill closed down. 2,000 1,000 
TEXAS. 
ve Cd : news Days Daily Cut Monthly De- Stock on : 
Names — Addresses of Mills Per Per Present Run- crease Present REMARKS Hand Nov poets _ —_ 
eporting Day Week ning Time Running Time I 1, 1907 orma _— 
Report ed in nT hx usand. Feet— 
Angelina County Lbr. Co., Keltys... 0 0 1,500,000 Our saw mil) was closed down elrowerher on 7.287 eR Geechee 
Nov. 16 and we will not start up again 
vari middle of February or perhars not 
until middle ef March 
Atkinson, A. A., Jacksonville...... 10 2 12,000 300,000 560 160 
Atlanta Lbr. Co., Atlanta......... 10 6 “ees Se nents > 4,000 1,000 
Avinger Lor. Co., Avinger U 0 pakeaaaa 200,000 1,200 750 
Barber Lbr. Co., Hartburg..... x 3 10,000 150,000 1,300 300 
Keaumont Saw Mill Co . Beaumont ‘ 10 4 55,000 450,000 3,600 1,000 
Bell, W. A., Trinity.. . 10 3 20,000 200,000 1, 500 500 . pene 
Bivins Lbr. Co., Tally .. 8 4 27,000 400,000 We expect to shut down Dec. 1, and begin 500 sasenenen 500 
when business justifies. 
Bland & Fischer, Bland Lake. . ct) ere 500,000 Will remain closed until conditions change. ‘ + aeeewen none SeOOnerbacte 
Bogs, F. W., Hufsmith 8 3 | Tr eT ere 70 peebeweseses seenWbeanned 
Brown Lbr. Co., Jefferson 0 Pere or are *300,000 es ncunbane eee 
Cameron & Co., Wm., (4 mills) Waco 10 4 160,000 2,500,000 Dec. 1 willdecrease for the month 2'; million 32,000 12,000 
by closing 2 mills, running other 2 one- 
nae half and two-third time respective!) 
Carlisle-Pennell Lbr. Co., Onalaska... 10 6 45,000 1,100,000 Havecut out the night run. Mill On¢ alaska 1,000 4,000 
Ark., cut out and mill No. 1 in Texas 
with capacity of 175M ft. in. 10 Hours 
we will put in operation but not before 
the first of the year 
. arpenter & Daniels, Neches... 0 0 ‘6 *300,000 500 “ 100 
Carter Lbr Co., Houston. 0 0 an 2,500,000 5.500 ‘ 
Carter-Kelly Lbr. Co., Manning... 10 6 60,000 1,000,000 Have cut out night running 6.075 mas 
Castleberry & Flewellen, Longview. ll 4 6,500 1,480,000 Since Nov. 5, we have closed down 6 niills. 4,000 1,000 
Out of 30 mills in our territory only 4 
are running part time, cutting down the 
monthly cut 3 million feet. 
Chronister Lbr. Co., Forest 10 3 50,000 650,000 — Miil shut down for past 2 months, will start 
Ms as above Nov. 25. 4,000 
Commercial Lbr. Co., Gilmer ....... 0 D.& seasisvetscen *1.194,000 We do not intend to run our mi!l until Jan. GI. kh ncces cance etavumapgnes 
1, 1908, 
Cude & Dyer, Stonehorn...... s 4 6,000 , 125 
Dayton Lbr. Co., Dayton 10 6 59,000 150,000 2.125 
Davisville Lbr. Co., Lufkin x a) 20,000 ’ on Will probably shut down after Dec. 1, unless 1,200 
conditions improve 
Devini, J. H., Cleveland ............. 4 3 5.000 80,000 a  s..eesteels e&0scqanebes 
Driskell & Bro., Woodlawn... “6 rH) 0 ii aaaiees 360,000 Mill shut down until Jan. 1, 1908 ~—>0 . 500 
Foster Lbr. Co., Fostoria ............ 11 4 80,000 700,000 10,000 Cw: <sd<casneude 
Fouke Lbr. Co., Geo. W., Hawkins. il 6 35,000 1,000,000 Have cut out night run and only ran one 3,907 ‘ 
week in present month. 
Gilmer Lbr. Co., Alex'’r. Remlig..... 10 6 110,000 We have many timber orders which have to 8,064 1,936 
be filled, hence a curtailment is not prac 
ticable at this time. 
Hatton, J. J.. Nicogdoches. . 0 0 sink 100,000 vi : = 
Hayward L br. Co., Nacogdoches 10 3 85.000 1,000.000 8.588 1,500 
lack Creek Lbr. Co, Lufkin. 0 Oe Fees eee 550,000 Will remain closed down until conditions 1,200 paavenas 
chan 
Jones, E. W., Reklaw 0 0 *508,000 Will reinnie closed down until March 1, 1908 1,050 500 
Kay Bros., Big Sandy 0 ES ea ee 125,000 Will remain closed until conditions are more 1,000 . nas 
favorable 
Keith Lbr. Co., Voth 10 6 62,000 Expect to close down about Dec. 5, for 30 4.500 2,000 
days 
Knox Lbr. Co., Livingston... 0 — as 2 1,750,000 Shut - ll Nov. 9. Will start on two-thirds ecee 
time Dec. 2. 
Lake Creek Lbr. Co., Houston 8 5 40,000 400, 000 Will perhaps go to 3 days at 11 hours 2,045 
Lanana Lbr. Co., Lanana weak 0 0 odednnsinnt® *370, Burnt out August 12, rebuilding 1,000 es deeee 
Livingston Lbr. Co., Bucks... ‘ 10 4 45,000 500, ae8 3,000 2.000 
Lodwick Lbr. Cy., Lodwick...... ows oh) 7 . paatbactednete ed 1,200,000 Expect to start Dec. 1, two-thirds time 4.500 2,000 ocbecesees 
Long Leaf Lbr. Co., Riverside ... 0  cotsaginmabeeies 250,000 1,000 
Lufkin Ld. & Lbr. Co., Lufkin....... 10 3 100,000 3,750,000 Have cut out night run. 12,000 
Lutcher & Moore Lbr. Co., Orange. . 10 6 DEER ~ ca nseuceeastnwes Very few orders for interior trade. Expect 26,000 
to be running until February. 
McFarland Bros., Bland Lake.... 10 2 25,000 416,000 Weexpect to shut down Dec. 1 1,225 
McFarland, Storrie & Dowery, Diana lo 2 20,000 150,000 6RO BRU 
McKay Lbr. Co., Longview.......... 0 0 eeaknee 140,000 Quu 10 
McShane Lbr. Co.. Dearborn........ 0 0 2,000,000 Mill closed down October 25, 1907 F teemeee 
Miller Link Lbr. Co., Orange ... oO 0 3,500,000 We shut down Nov. 15. Conditions will di- 8,400 
rect us when we consider restarting. 
Norwood, Jao., Hughs Springs. ..... 0 0 175 000 Will be closed indifinately 1.500 7h 
Olive Sternenburg Lbr. Co., Olive .. 10 4 80,000 730,000 1.345 2.500 
Orange Lbr. Co., The Orange.... 0 0 ae VERE 3,500,000 We shut down Nov 10,000 1.000 5 
Palmetto Lbr. Co., Palmetto......... 10 4 60,000 “500,000 Will close down entirely Dec. 1. 2.600 eae 1,500 
Peach River Lbr. Co., Timber. 10 4 55,000 450,000: 4,047 1,500 Dye 
Ramsey, G. E., Sweetwater........ 0 0 09 4ebawns veeenued Will remain closed until January or later 400 200 
San Jacinto Lbr. Co., Dodge 0 S- segokancksaghnsh 4sdebnaee Have not runin3 months. Have shut down 2.169 
indifinitely. 
Southern Pine Lbr. Co., Texarkana 10 6 100,000 3,000,000 Prior to Nov. 1 were ruhning two band mill 14,000 3.000 
double shift, and one band mill on night 
shift. Now running two saws day only 
Texarkana Lbr So. ‘ Fonartene. 0 Te a aint 700,000 Closed until Jan 1, 1908. 4,250 1.250 
Bridges, A. M.. Ru 10 3 15,000 cesses eeee RRpect to ciose after Dec. 25. 5v0 300 
Roach Bros., best. ooineses 7 5 5,000 eer 400 200 
Thompson & Tuc ker L. C o,, Willard 10 4 50,000 400,000 . ‘ 4,090 - 
Trinity Co, Lor, Co., Groveton .,.. 0 0 re eee 5,000,000 Weshut down Nov. 1 for repairs and will 20,900 ee ier ee: : 


not start up until Jan. 1 and not then 
unless conditions justify it 
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COMPLAINTS OF E. H. LEWIS LUM- 
BER COMPANY AGAINST 


RAILROADS. 
TEXAS (CONTINUED). WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 2.—The E. H. 
Trinity River Lbr Co., Houston..... 10 3 65,000 1,800,000 ~ Covess'twormus only, Humble and Keenan. 3,029 1,000 — weg ate de . peemer ti 
. ae making hal time. Keenan Wash., - filed a apd with the In- 
. e Keenan's cut isties for ween we have aenane Commeres Coumnieston against 
5 each willis making half time on yard the Union Pacific Railroad Company and 


Union Mil's Co., Pollock ..........44. 0 ee ; *126.0: ‘whe chen others. This company is engaged in the 
Whaley Lbr, Co.. New Baston 0 ds 5.000 We shut down indefinitely. .. ep “s 


*400,000 We shut down on Nov. 10, and*will ‘not run "1.000 








Whiteman Decker Lor. Co., Caro. 0 0 4,500,000 again until conditions improve. business of buying at wholesale, selling 
tee | ee stresses : 00, 84 « i j , pai 7 i 2 3 rast. 
Williams, G. C., Clevenger........... 10 3 25,000 300,000 Will remain on short time until prices and . ‘B00 — ‘600. and shipping by rail from points 15 west 
‘ business pick up . ern Oregon and Washington to points in 
LOUISIANA. , the eastern states, and particularly along 

Names and Addéesses of Mills | Hours | Days Daily Cut | Monthiv De- sage ae 


REMARKS Hand Nov. | jee = the line of the railways mentioned in the 
1, 1907 a z 


$$ ——_—_—_— - a complaint, of lumber and other forest 
~ Reported in Thousand Feet— 


Reportin | Per | Pe Present Run- | crease Present 
ees _| Day | Week | ning Time | Running Time! _ 

















Alexandria Lbr. Co., Alexandria..... 5 3 55,000 1.250,000 Unless trade improves will discontinue op- 8,350 2,350 products, formerly engaged in the same 
, - erations of saw mill Dec. 10th. — me : : : > oe. 
Allen Bros, & Wadley Ltd. Allentown 10 6 On eee ae We would close down, but we are within six 9,500 2.000 isu) business under the name of Lewis & 
weeks of cutting out. ie ches 
‘Athens Lumber Co,, Athens.......... 0 \ ee west ean 336,000 Shut down Oct Ist. Do not know when we 750 Peer ee 750 e sas lai 

i will resume operations. The claims are against the various 
Antrim Lbr. Co., Antrim ee 10 4 50,000 400,000 ee eee deal 2s : gal “a varlous 
Arcadia Lbr. Co., Arcadia vo re nk Me *426,000 ¥ m roads, in the amounts, and for the causes 
Ball J. F. & Bro., Lumber Co., Ball.. 11 3 70,000 ee eae Unless business improves a great deal by 4,095 2,000 eeee 

Dec, Ist, we expect to close down entirely. 500 ; pas phaskue named below: 
Bastrop Lbr. Co., Bastrop............ x 4 20,000 960,000 We are running one only of our four mills. 1,100) ..........- 250 : : , ' 
Beekman Lbr. Co., Stevenson.....:. 10 4 30,000 250,000 1,300 pcaciemnawn 1,700 Against the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Bentley, J. A. Lbr. Co., Zimmerman. , 10 6 125,000 500,000 We are making no definite cut in ruuning 4,875 Company, Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
time, but are shutting down whenever Company, Oregon Short Line Company, 
Benoit, Harvey H., Calhoun......... 0 Ge ade etoatencs *130,000 a i ere 400 Union Pacific Railroad Company and the 
Bernice Lbr. Co., Bernice.......... 10 s ~3peee. 00000 2,000 aehys 2.000 Chicago & North-Western railroad: On 
Bienville Lor. Co., Alberta........ 10 6 40,000 900,000 We-will shut down Dec. Ist, entirely for 30 6,500 2,000 ; July 25, 1906, they delivered to the South- 
days or longer for repairs. Hayecut out ern Pacific a carload of fir lumber, weigh- 
night running. itg 55,000 pounds, for transportation to 
Black Lake Lbr. Co., Comte 8 6 35,000 1,375,000 , oe ee Toledo, Ohio. This was delivered, in the 
Bolinger. S. H. & Co., Ltd., Bolinger 10 3 45,000 500,000 333 p first instance, and at the order of the 
Bowman-Hicks Lbr. Co., Loring... 8 4 90,000 3,550,000 4,000 paces romaninas a t at Ch evyenne, Wryo.. and was 
Bradford-Kees Lbr. Co., Lofton...... 0 0 ain weliwnk eats 1,000,000 = We have not run any for 30 days but will . . pa age repeat — 4 adi? Rape Meese: 
run through December. If conditions from there reconsigned to. the Grand 
do not pick up by, Jan. will shut down. Lakes Drayage & Dock Company at 
sridges, J. M,, Pleasant Hill... 10 2 15,000 100,000 500 7 . Toledo The published rates for this 
Brooks-Scanlon Lbr. Co:, Kentwood 11 6 120,000 2,750,000 Have closed down nights. Png op to ship) 16,911 6.911 transportation amounted to 50 cents a 
only as much as we make for next two * : . 3 avree 
months. Shut down for repairs to boilers. hundred pounds, and ry railroads agreed 
Brown Lbr. Co., Shamrock.. 0 “get mae! “920,000 2.400 = 600 to deliver it for $276.50. They charged, 
Bufkin & Bufkin, Pleasant Hill. . 0 0 *200,000 Have not aan since Sept. 12. Will start ... ; : > egg $282.50. T < exce ¥ is Si Se to 
an. Is unjust, unreasonable and in violation 
Caleas’ca L. L. Lbr. Co., Lake Charles 10 6 43,000 1,503,000 Big mill a down Aug. 23, for repairs. 11.225 3.000 of the act to regulate commerce. This 
Carre W. W. Co., Ltd.. New Orleans 10 6 50,000 iedahnbanisnnces ° 7,000 - earload of lumber was not delivered at 
Central C & C Co., Carson, Neame : Toledo until September 29, 1906. Re- 
& Kennard, Tex 10 4 250,000 3,500,000 Will shut down Dec. 15, indefinitely 51,000 10,000 mayment of the excess charge was asked 
Conrad Behring Mfg. Co., Pawnee. oO 0 peace as 1,250,000 Will close down as above shown, Dec. Ist 5,000 2,000 : py , : . < —s 
Cordz, Victor G., Robeline.. : 6 4 BOGOD: ~ cesses srcesns 90 for on October 18 of that year and re- 
Davis Bros. Lbr. Co.. Ansley Kaa 0 rT) a <aeine aaa §38,.000 1.500 1,000 ) tused. . as ; 
DeSoto Ld. & Lbr. Co., Mansfield... 20 2 100,000 1,250,000 On or about Dec. Ist, we will run our mill 4300 3.300 Against the Southern Pacific Company, 
as shown. Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
Evart Lbr, Co.. Ltd, DeQuincey... 0 0 boc iededaun 600,000 We —: ae a present pe will not 1,000 Oregon Short Line Railroad Company and 
Start until conditions warrant same ? ) ; > < ‘ . 

x : , : a ? the Union Pacitic Railroad Company: On 
toug - Fogr Seatc . 250 Ss de te o Y vith e ° ¥ 
Foxgin & Foggin, Keatchie nas 0 0 eer 90.000 a ie yA a gn ll eo ’ August 25, 1906, at Mt. Angel, Ore., they 

shipping from this point, are shut down delivered to the Southern Pacific a car- 
or intend to do so at once load of fir lumber to be shipped to Mil- 
Gallencore-Martin Lbr. Co., Moly. ce 10 3 35,000 350,000 700 waukee, Wis. Delivery was tirst made at 
Genesee Lbr. Co., Genesee.. mea 10 6 50,000 ee eee Not cutting as much this vear as we did last 1.600 650 Cheyenne, Wyo., reconsigned to Council 
Germain & Boyd, Atlanta.. + 7 6 75,000 700,000 iirc eis ssa dace S.U84 Bluffs, Iowa, and upon reconsignment 
carious teasons since July-ist. 1907. they agreed to deliver it to the John 
Globe Ltr. Co., Ltd, Yellow Pine... 0 0 3.707.000 Will not cut before Jan. 1st, 190%. Notthen 18,809 6,000 Shrouder Lumber Company at Milwaukee, 
unless a proper amount of demand Wis. An excess of $15 was charged on 


shows up. 
Coidouna Lbr. Co., Goldonna.. 10 4 20,000 $0,000 We think we will cut down to 3 days per 165 100 
week Dec. Ist. 


this shipment. It is believed this excess 
was arbitrarily and unlawfully charged 


















‘ by the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Grayling Lbe. Co., Monroe..... 10 6 70.000 730,000 Reduced our capacity 30 M per day. 4.200 300 for demurrage occurring from September 
Greenlaw Lbr. Co,, Ramsay 0 J alles *1,152,000 Have been shut down since Nov. 14, and 4.000 : 18 to October 9, 1906. for an alleged de- 
expect tostart up again about Dee. 5, 0 cu a pe casdegs pcos Nin _ cB - 
running 6 or 8 hours a day for the bene tention of this carload of lumber at Coun- 
fit of our crew. cil Bluffs. It is claimed that if any delay 
Hanchey. J. W.. Kelly ‘ 9 4 5,000 35,000 125 occurred it was wholly unnecessary and 
Hammond Lbr. Co., Hammond 10 6 TE heed awadaiens . For month of Nov., up to 25th, we were 200 was not caused by the complainant. Re- 
closed down for improvement and repairs payment of the “excess was asked on 
Hard & Adams Lbr. Co., Bentley 10 3 25,000 500,000 Our mill at Moore, La., shut down indefi- 450 “lea Paes as. , 
nitely, 250 M ft. decrease at that point ~ mber te a —_ P fused. c 
iit tas Against the Southern Pacific Company, 
Hemp Creek Lbr. Co.. Jena.. 8 4 9,000 20,000 400 the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
Hill-Hodge Lbr. Co., Hodge. x D 60,000 500,000 4.500 pany, the Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Hodge Fence & L. Co. Lake Charles 10 5 70,000 280,000 We have many fence orders and run our 2,400 Company, the Union Pacific Railroad 
. mill mainly for pickets for our fenoe trade Company and the St. Joseph & Grand 
Hudson River Lbr. Co., DeRidder. 8 S 103,000 957.000 10,031 Island Railway Company: This delivery 
Industrial L. Co., (3 mills). 10 6 130,000 1,900,000 We are running our mills at Oakdale full .. te } re pg pag ade at West Scio 
time. Have closed down our Vinton o the company was made a CSt SCO, 
mill indefinitely. Ore. the carload of fir lumber weighing 
Jackson Lpr. Co., Loring. . 11 4 24,000 50,000 Expect to close down about Dec, Ist, for 1,447 900 pound: To be shippe d by way 
one to three months. of Cheyenne to Elwood, Kan, The law- 
Jatt Lumber Co,, Colfax.. ; 11 4 50,000 400,000 i: ful rate on this shipment would have 
King-Ryder Lbr. Co., Bon Ami.. 8 6 139,000 1,000,000 : peers 12,619 amounted to $329.50, and they charged 
Kingston Lbr. Co., Kingston... 1) i -pasncmmeere 700,000 io ae expect to run until prices and Fens and collected $333.59. Zepayment of the 
: ances are better, acini Be te : ; “6 
Krause & Managan Co., Westlake.. 0 SY ee edies Cuata With an averag? monthly cut of *1,269,000 excess was de mand@ed unde r late of No 
+ we will run every day after Dec. Ist, in vember 26, 1906, and was refused, 
order to catch up withour orders. Have Against the Southern Pacitic Company, 
been shut down for repairs since Get, 1. Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
Loe Lor Co., Tioga... ...... 10 6 125,000 eee 6,000 Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, 
Little Pané Lbr. Co. Emden. ae 3 35,000 187,000 Run half time in Nov, Expect to run only Union Pacific Railroad Company, Chicago 
only 15 days thts winter “ponmele Pager atteme, f° vty age . 
Lock Moore & Co., Ltd!, Westlake. 0 0 *2.700,000 Shut down indefiinitely. 13.942 card — ' ste ic Railway ( a? ay _~ 
Longstreet Lbr. Co., Longstreet... 0 0 550,000 We were forced to shut down because we 3.000 wie haliroae ompany. ani vu y ag Sets: 
could not get money to pay off since delivery was made to the Southern Pacific 
Nov. lst. 3 days per week after Novy. 25. : road at West Seio of a carload of fir 
La. Cent. Lbr. Co.. Clark 10 1 275,000 2,313,000 21.046 lumber weighing 68,200 pounds, to be 
La. Saw Mill Co., Whitford. 10 3 50,000 $00,000 6,080 transported to New York city, first deliv 
Ludingtou Wells & Van S ie. ‘ i : ; ; , ; pees ery to be made at Cheyenne, and upon 
— ; 4 7 a ee a a Se Oe Ot a ” reconsignment to be delivered to the 
Midway Lumber Co., Seale........ 0 0 atlanta 8 $00,000 i hack c 2.715 715 Yellow Pine Company at New York. The 
Minden Lbr. Co., Minden........... 10 5 130,000 3,000,000 We are running day time only, having sor ; lawful rate on this shipment amounted 
past 3 years run day and night. Expect to 70 cents a hundred pounds, or a total 
torun 8 houes a day only after Dec. Ist of $477.40. The amount charged was 
nage Poe oe ee ona ae ig eg 
; : : 5.16 in New York un Jetober 27, 1906. te- 
: 3 : ; ) 0,000 400,000 It is very probable that saw mill will be 5,167 ies » amnoen chara oa. 1 
Noble Lbr. Co., Noble... eetwtne ¢ 1 40,00 Closed down over half time for next 60 eee ot o x me “y pare . + ee 
days. nandec m Nove € «if O Mi yei 
Jorris & Cain Lt ‘o., Westlake.... 0 ie Fes wsecacacea se 250,000 Will start up Dec. Ist, and cut 150M during ............ and refused. : : “= 
Norris & Cain Lbr. Co., Westlake pen Against the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
Ouachita Lumber Co., West Monroe 10 6 SE © Sc aa cesecniades Being a river mill we have to cut our logs. 3,400 gation Company, the Oregon Short Line 
vith & i pote Fira iy on gy = taal Railroad Company, the Union om 
Railroad Company and the Pennsylvania 
long mle ‘ a ee ) he consi: : 
. > UT ® Gone (Gihhel: *“ t. h. Will not start up ........ Railroad Company: On the consignment, 
Payton W W & Sons, Gibbsiang 0 OP - viaveerstisacese 262,000 Closed down Oct. 15t i Pp ae ge pe August 4. 1906, of a carload 
skering, W. R. Lbr Co., Barham, , os ss of fir lumber at Ranier, Ore., for delivery 
Panarae. a ee : Cravens 0 We  icaokaenonesonsas 8,500,000 Out of six saws at three miils, we are run- 26,500 at the Lucy Furnaces, Pittsburg, Pa. 
a ing one saw part of the time. May First igned to Chey i ther 
n - 4 First consignec ci leyenne anc 1en 
close down Dec. Ist. n reconsigned to the Carnegie Steel Com- 
Pleasant Hill Lbr. Co., Pleasant Hill. 9 4 18,000 700,000 Up to Nov. 20, have been closed down 3 mos, 1,354 pany at the Lucy Furnaces, as above. 
Porter-Wadley L. Co.. Cotton Valley 10 6 *100,000 venga roan Shut down Dec. 1, until conditions improve. — The published rate amounted to 62% 
Renee el Woodworth... si ’ — nats = cents a hundred pounds, or a total on the 
siento (6 mills) Shreveport 10 3 200,000 4,000,000 seas carload of $250; amount charged was 
Sabine Sb. 2 a ) Me. Ws .capieecee reas 3,000,000 Will not saw any for2or2% months, account 15,693 $294. This lumber was not delivered 
Sabine Lbr. Co., Zwolle........... ( of repairing and not then unless condi until N aber 7, 1906 Th vercharg 
¢ . n November 7, 906. e overcharge 
tions are better. 10,000 was for an alleged demurrage at Pitts- 
Star & Crescent Lbr. Co., Montrose. 11 é rags 560.000 beh agen em for —_ ee Maes eiik on aes burg. It is claimed that whatever delay 
Tremont L. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 5 mls 10 6 155, 1,500,000 ary ne pey entirely. 2 mi 3o, may have occurred at that point was 
Quitman........ 6 6 15,000 ee ° 2,200 not caused by the consignee. Repay - 
oe Lome. — seaenes 0 ME. chphancceaeuaee *1,650,000 Mill has been closed down 2% months. Will .......... ment of the excess was demanded Decem- 
7 start this week on half time basis. - ber 3, 1906, and was refused. 
Vernon Lbr. Co., Hart.......-.0s.00 8 4 29.000 100,000 me ; teeeeees Against the Southern Pacific Company, 
: , ‘ <5) a Will shut down saw mill from Dec. : to Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
Whited & Wheeless. Aldenbridge.... 10 5 115.000 350,000 _ a, eens of eee Se “¢ Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, 
paper atta call pd pate cae: ar tepent gr ra Union Pacific Railroad Company, Chicago 
but when we do shut down it will be for ON r Sane ‘ 
at least 30 days. & North-W estern Railway Company and 
We expect to close down completely in Dec. the Michigan Central Railroad Company: 
Wyatt Lor. Co., Wyatt - 9 5 50,000 400,000 for 30 davs or longer for repairs 3,000 On August 26 they delivered to the South- 


ern Pacific at Eugene, Ore., a carload 
of fir ‘lumber in good condition, properly 
and safely loaded, for delivery at Michi- 
gan City, Ind., to the Haskell & Barker 
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Company. This car was not delivered by 
the Southern Pacific to.the lines of con- 
necting railways until some time in De- 
cember, and did not reach Michigan City 
until a long time thereafter. Loss and 
damage was sustained during transit, 
amounting to $14.60 for 973 feet of lumber. 
Repayment was demanded December 10, 
1906, and refused. 

Against Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company, Oregon Short Line Company, 
Union Pacific Railroad Company and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway 
Company: ‘This covers the delivery of a 
earload of fir lumber weighing 63,600 
pounds to the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, at Ranier, Ore., November 
19, 1996, to be transported to St. Louis. 
The railroad company took the same and 
agreed to deliver at Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
upon reconsignment to deliver it to the 
Philip Gruner Bros. Lumber Company. 
The lawful rate on this shipment, was 
52% cents a hundred pounds, or a _ total 
of $333.90. They charged and collected 
$397.50. Repayment of the excess was 
demanded January 7, 1907, and refused. 

Against the Southern Pacific Company, 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, 
Union Pacific Railroad Company and the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Com- 
pany: On October 9, 1906, they delivered 
to the Southern Pacific at Barlow City, 
Ore., a carload of fir lumber for trans- 
portation to Elwood, Kan. A charge of 
#10 was made for demurrage on account 
of alleged detention of the shipment by 
the Union Pacific at Cheyenne, Wyo. It 
is claimed that the delay was caused 
wholly by the railroad company. Repay- 
ment of this amount has been demanded 
and refused. 

Against the Ores 
tion Company, 






gon Railroad & Naviga- 
Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road Company, Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way Company and the New York Central 
& Western Railway Company: For a 
carload ot lumber weighing 51,600 pounds 
delivered to the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company at Portland, Ore., Octo- 
ber 19, 1906, for delivery at Durham- 
ville, N. Y., to Michael Doran. The 
lawful rate amounted to 66% cents a 
hundred pounds, or a total of $343.14. 
Charge was made for $349.13. Repay- 
ment of the excess was asked January 
16, 1907, and refused. 

Against the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company, Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway Company and the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany: For a carload of fir lumber de- 


livered to them September 24 for ship- 
ment to W. H. Follette, Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Lawful rate should have been 72% 





cents a hundred pounds, 
load of 60,000 pounds a total of $435. 
Amount charged, $870. tepayment de- 
manded and refused February 14, 1907. 

Against the Southern Pacific Company, 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, Chicago 
& North-Western Railway Company and 
the Indiana Harbor Railroad Company: 
For delivery of a carload of fir lumber 
weighing 60,000 pounds, to be taken to 
South Chicago to the Great Lakes Dray- 
age & Dock Company. ‘the lawful rate 
on this shipment, including an arbitrary 
1% cents, would have been 5144 cents a 
hundred pounds, or a total of $309; $381 
was charged. Repayment was demanded 
and refused March 11, 1907. 

Against the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, Oregon Railroad & Navigation 


and on the car- 


Company, Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Company, Union Pacific Railroad Com- 


pany and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway Company: A carload of 
fir lumber, under date of October 25, 
from Taper, Ore., to the Pullman car 
works, at Pullman, Ill. Lawful rate, in- 
cluding an arbitrary 1% cents, would 
have been 5144 cents a hundred pounds. 
ant, $408.40, Amount collected, $432.- 
0: Repayment demanded and refused 
M: irch 19, 1907, 

Against the Southern Pacific Company, 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, 
Union Pacific Railroad Company and the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway Com- 
pany: On a carload of fir lumber de- 
livered to the Southern Pacific November 
4, 1906, at Eugene, Ore., to the C. H. 
Starke Drayage & Dock’ Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Excess of $3 for extra 
services performed. This extra service 
was not through any cause of the com- 
plainant. April 11 a repayment was 
asked and refused. 

Against the Southern Pacific, on a car- 
load of fir lumber delivered to it Decem- 
ber 4, 1906, for delivery to Lewis & 
liughes, at Red Bluff, Cal. Prompt de- 
livery was not made, notwithstanding in- 
demnity bond was offered of $558.41 for 
the lawful rate of freight. The defend- 
unt demanded an excess charge of $25 
for detention at Red Bluff through no 
cause of complainant. 


The complainants state that they are 
informed and believe that the Union Pa- 
cific railroad dominates and controls the 
Southern Pacific Company, the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company, and the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, by 
virtue of its ownership of stock of the 
three corporations, and that all are oper- 
ated under one general management, and 
as one railroad system, and that they are 
all represented in Seattle by one and the 
same general agent. 

They ask for an order demanding rep- 
aration in the cases mentioned above, and 
interest at the lawful rate from the dates 
on which claims were made for same, and 
for such other and further orders as may 
be deemed lawful and just. 

Austin E. Griffith is attorney for the 
complainants. 
























































ALABAMA. 
Hours | Days Daily Cut Montnly De- Stoek on aie 
Names and Addresses of Mills | Per er | Present Run- | crease Present REMARKS Hand Nov. F mento | Betow Nor 
Reporting. Day Week ning Time | Running Time | __ - é _— 1907 
aaa in Thousand Feet— 
Allison Lbr. Co., Bella.my............ 11 6 rr rem ae 5,000 2,000 
Bay Minette Lor. Co., Bay Minette. : 0 git tedkbeaabenen *200,000 Have not operated our mil: since June last. ............ rer tesesseee . 
Buhl Lbr. Co., Buhl.. pansgnee 0 oe —~ westsvesaumtanans 240,000 465 390 tine een 
Carloss Bros. & Co., Reform.........- 10 3 60,000 500,000 We have 3 saw mills, on!y operating 1 mill 3 1,800 suhesae: aa 700 
days per week. The 3 mills combined 
- have capacity of 80 M per day. , 
Clancy, J. O., (2 mills) Thomaston... 9 3 60,000 50,000 a 300 100 
Coffee Springs L. Co., Coffee Spgs... 10 5 10,000 5,000 Have shut down other two mills a.” o> <adbunpekss 
Cruise-Splawn Lbr. Co., Vida........ 0  . ssssdenapeeaaand *380,000 We have been closed down for 40 days and ._..... 
will be closed down until Dec. 1. x 
Curtis-Atalla Lbr. Co. Curtiston.... 11 3 438,000 Mayclosedown soon. 1,985 500 
Davis, M. L., Oak Grove............+ 0 0 *1,300,000 Shut down since Sept. 26. neat sees 
Dunham Lbr. Co., Dunham... 8 6 150,000 ‘ a 1,250 200 = 
Empire Lbr. Co., ‘Andalusia 0 0 750,000 We are closing down Noy. 25. .. ron 75 
Gates, E. W. Lbr. Co., Yellow Pine.. ll 6 ia tained 3,500 wink 
Gulf Yellow Pine Lbr, Co., Geneva.. 0 0 1,500,000 We expect to start up about Dec. 1. 1,500 1,000 
Hand Lbr. Co., Bay Minette.......... 9 6 16,000 ; 375 ee RA + te 
Hemrod McKay, Flatwood.. ss 10 dq 450,000 Bi2B5 wee wees 40 
Ingram, C. E., Hatchechubbee. 9 4 40,000 : . 9 i? idebawnoens ee 
Jackson Lbr. Co., Lockhart......... ll S j§|j.§- QR sasccesccenenns Will close down Dec. 14 for 2 or 3 weeks. 8,345 osnawensesn’ 
Kaul Lbr. Co., Birmingham.........- 8 6 *600,000 —_ Expect to close down from Dec, 15 to Jan. 1 7,000 1,000 
Kimball, W. D. Lbr. Co., Hamburg... 0 0 600,000 We shut down Nov. 2,500 500 
Kyle Lor. Co., Gadsden............. . 10 5 ppaieios CaaS We will shut down about Dec. 1,740 740 
Laubenthal Lbr. Ce, a 9 «-—-_»_—C REE” cuvsisvescncvescs _, 200 100 
McClure Lbr. Co., Wagar........---- 10 6 No change in running time. 3.800 1,800 
McIntyre Lbr. & en’ ¢- "tedium. 22 5 | 3 <bicccsnncessccy Running oe mill night and day instead of 2,400 400 
two mills. 
Marbury Lbr. Co,, Marbury........ . 10 6 The operation of our plant balance of year 2,000 ........ 500 
will be decided by management in few days. cs : 
Morris Lbr. Co., Slocomb..... . 11 5% EN tee pede e eas Will close down Nov. 30 indefinitely. 985 250 
Moses, J. T. Lbr. Co., Hagler......... 8 4% DEE. “sssuneheaeanekes 232 sniecebatieel 
Mutual Lbr. Co., Montgomery........ 10 5 20,000 100,000 ' BEEP = weseegedeeed 060s0d00000 
Ohio & Penn. I br. Co., Axis......... 0 0 oane 750,000 Will not start until conditions change very 890 600 
much for better. 7 
Robinson & Allen, Cooper............ be] 5 6,000 50,000 Expect to close entirely about Dec. 25. . 200 . 100 
Scotch Lbr. Co., Fulton.............. 10 4 40,000 600,000 5 500 2,000 
Simpson & Harper, Samson.......... 1) . - acebvatnscunaees 200,000 = Shutting down Dec. 1. 250 tenes 
Thomasville Mfg. Siecteie. — & ve 
Power Co., Thomasville.....,.... 3 14,000 50,000 : 350 noe 
Valley Lumber Co., Booth......... 8 4 14,006 110,000 Wiil shut down eatienty in two weeks if no 550 Se 
i improvemen ‘ 5 
Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., Pine Hill. 11 6 40,000 400,000 We will shut Soon Dec. 1 for repairs. 3,000 1,500 
MISSISSIPPI. 
. Hours | Days | Daily Cut Monthly De- Srock on sienna — 
Names and Addresses of Mills | Per Per Present Run- | crease Present REMARKS. Hand Nov. ew. Below ve 
Reporting. | Day Week | ning Time | Running Time | 1, 1907 : 2 me 
——Reported in Thousand Feet— 
Anchor Saw Mill Co., Ellisville.. 84 1's 34,375 6,000 Expect to shut down entire plant 3 weeks in 
December. 
Anthony, W. S. Lbr. Co., Newhebron 10 3 15.000 150,000 100 50 
Batson & McGehee Lbr. Co., Millard. 11 3 30,000 360,000 150 
Krister Saw Mill Co., Bogue Chitto.. th) 50,000 : 2,000 
Brownlee Lbr. Co., Shubuta........ 0 0 ee 500,000 Saw mill shut down. 800 
Hutterfield Lbr. Co., Norfield A 10 6 100,000 250,000 Mill will shut down Dec. 1 for 6 to 8 weeks 4,802 2,200 
Conner Lbr. Co., Seminary..... 11 2 65,000 850,000 Do not expect to run over one-half time 2,800 2 0008 
Cotton State Lbr. Co., Meehan Jct... 11 o 124,000 100,000 Will shut down saw mill Dec 5,700 1,000 
Cross Cudabac Lbr. Co., Orett. lo 6 10,000 100,000 115 nO 
Culpepper, W. T. & Son, Forest. 10 i 10,000 80,000 Will shut down saw mill Dec. 1 y 25 Th 
Eastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel.... 10 6 200,000 shies 11,300 1,000 
Eddins & Stockstill, Picayune 0 0 £00,000 
Emmett & Gray. Pelahatchee... 10 4 8.000 4,000 40 20 
Eureka Lbr. Co., Eastabuchie. : 10% Hy, 75.000 3,500 2,000 
Finkbine Lbr. Co., Wiggins.. 0 0 3,500,000 Saw mill has been shut down 30 days 11,000 3.500 
Gaar & O'Neil Pineview..... ° 10 2 8.000 20,000 150 50 
(nilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel. . s 6 90.000 1,000,000 6,100 1,100 
(jlade Lbr. Co., Glade. 11 6 35,000 . 2.500 1,500 
Hathorn & Hathorn. Society Hill.. 12 2 30,000 300,000 15 B00 
Hall & Montgomery, Longville 0 0 300,000 Saw mill shut down 500 3 
Hand, James, Purvis............. ‘ 11 4 25,000 250,000 Will close down about Dec. 1 350 175 
Hillsdale Lbr. Co., Hillsdale ... 0 0 oer 100,000 Have been closed down for 60 days nO 
inda Pine Co., Inda............. 10 6 15,000 : eF 1,000 
Ingram-Day Lbr. Co., Lyman ; 0 0 ‘ 1,250,000 Shut down saw mill Nov, 9 2.600 100 
Kaupp Lbr. Co., Shubuta.. 0 rT) 700,000 Shut down indefinitely. 3.000 1.500 
Koons Lbr. Co., Eubank........ 10 6 10,000 250,000 Report is on small mill, big mill shut down, 1,250 500 
will shut down other in 2 weeks. 
Lacey Lbr. Co., Carriere......... 9 a 38,000 225,000 noo 250 
Lake Lbr. Co., The Lake ... 0 0 vie 300,000 30s ae . 
Longridge & Bright, Silver Creek 11 3 15,000 180,000 400 200 
Lyndon Lbr. Co., Wingate.. " 11 3 40,000 400,000 Will shu. down about Dec. 1 1,500 500 
Lumber Mineral Co., Arbo Il 6 85.000 WwW = fee down Mize mill 10 M c apacity this 3.006 1,000 
McKinnon, J. T. & Co., Ellisville 0 0 . ~~ s wil ‘shut dowa on Dec. 1 psdae. § indgegRORRNO > Senne 
Mason Lbr. Co., Grandsi..... 10 4 45,000 360,000 1,500 } 000° 
Megehee Lbr. Co., Carnes..........-. 11 2 15,000 175,000 250 50 
Merrill & Co., Lake........ 11 6 60,000 ; 3.500 1,500 
Miller, T@J., Orange Grove......... 10 3 20,000 200,000 s 600 600 
Mississippi Lbr. Co., Quitman........ 11 4 65,000 520,000 Will shut down saw mill Dec. 15 to Jan. 5. 6,219 2.700 
North, J. E. Lor. Co., Bond... a 0 1,500,000 Mill shut down. 1,250 
Nugent Lbr. Co., Nugent esos 0 v0 110,000 Mill has been shut down sometime and will 50 
continue so 
Ovett Land & Lbr. Co., Ovett 9 6 20,000 240,000 300 100 
Price & Davis, Braxton....... canon ” 3 8.000 3,000 40 36 
Robinson Land & Lbr. Co., Chicora ll 6 120,000 _ 3,000 pe : 
Robinson L, Co,, A. L. Gloster 10 A 30,000 200,000 165 : a as 7% 
Seminole Lbr. Co., Saratoga... 0 0 200,000 Saw mill closed down 600 100 
Scanlon, T. M., Ne AW ton. 0 0 : 450,000 Mill shut down Oct. 30 250 obtdanniive 
Ship Island Lbr. Co. Sanford....... 10 4 40,000 300,000 796 296 
Stevens, A. W., Lor. Co., Chatawa 10 oH 50,000 adie 1,500 : 500 
Star Lbr. Co., Saucier........... 0 0 _ 250,000 Mill shut down Sept. Ist and will continue 300 200 
so ufttil better conditions. 
Travis & Sons, Hottiesburg....... 10 2 12,000 36.000 R4 24 
White, J. J., Lae. — McComb...... 10 6 63,000 180,000 2.420 920 
Wilder, J. F., Ns ts idea an diplas ne 11 6 50,000 ; 648 ; : 
Weems, A. J. L “4 coe Mize..... 8 n 12,000 150 ea 
Weston Lbr Co., The H., Logtown.. 10 6 110,000 7,162 1,000 
FLORIDA AND GEORGIA. 
: x . . Hours. Days Daily Cut Monthly De- | Stock on : — 
Names and Addresses of Mills er Per Present Run- | crease Present REMARKS Hand Nov. gheve, | Below ad 
eporting. Day Week ning Time Running Time | 1, 1907 . | mai 
FLORIDA —Reported in Thousand Feet—— 
Ala. & Fla: Lbr.Co., Noma..... 0 0 a *1,000,000 Mill shut down indefinitely. Rae §=—s | se veesnneees 
Alger-Sullivan Lbr. Co., Century... 10 i 100,000 1,150,000 Mill at Foshee shut down Nov. 16, will shut ee §=—s-s msatadhineee Soaba 
down Century mill Dec. 1. 
Aycock Lbr. Co., Aycock..... ll 6 50,000 ‘ .... Have cut off one-third logging capacity. 1,700 1,000 
Bay Point Mill Co., Sa. peti 10 6 35,000 10,000 Will shut down next week. 1,800 606 
onifay Bros. Lor. Co., McDavid... 10 Bs) 25,000 100,000 500 
East Coast Lbr. Co., Watertown err il 6 100,000 Teiebbed ic. cide kh. oe )0|0|hlCUtltt”*«*«*«*«C lg aa 
Florala Saw Mill Co., Paxton.... . 11 6 35,000 750,000 Gang closed down. 2.500 
Geneva Lbr. Co., E leanor....... ° 11 5 35.000 150,000 Expect to shut down Dec. 15 250 < 
Stearns & Culver Lbr. Co., Bagdad... 11 6 125,000 Shere Sm” —tC RD —CiC(‘é«éMcw wc usn-cc cn 
Tallahassee S.M. Co. Delph & We: 11 G 70,000 Information covers two mills. 500 
GEORGIA 
Ashburn Lbr Co., Murphy.... 1 6 en ee 150 ae ane 
Babcock Bros. Lbr. Co., Babe 10 6 60,000 10,000 684 300 
Caldwell, John R. Jr., Donalsonvill 6G 3% 22,000 pee 150 ron 
Flint River, Lbr. Co., Bainbridge..... 11 6 50,000 admin Miniature 
Sibley Lbr. Co., Vienna............... 0 O .» sscimeteiaseubens 500,000 Shut down until conditions improve. EE.) .. dhimshicansna? itesiasabese 
Southern Pine Co., of Ga.. Savannah 0 7 ss! s Keene ROC tr 4 ie ei a 
Stuart Lbr. Co., PABONEc.soarsesn0es ll 5 50,000 200,000 Have not run since Oct, 31. Se. espacewe 
Tallahassee S M.Co., Thomasville. 10 6 SD © Sksdoxieteiecwnss ye 
Taylor Cook Cy Co., Brunswick.. 0 0 asa meni 500,600 2,600 |” Nagai peter 
Valdosta Plg. Mill Co., Valdosta... 10 6 20,000 Seay 300 


* No figures given. 


Estimated from records in this office. 





STATES Ss 


Arkansas, woenene ri & Oklahoma.. 





oon = dag 
Alabama.... 

Mississippi.........- 
Georgia & Florida. . 


Tt, ..ccccccecccccsecccvsscee soscsece eth -s 


SUMMARY BY STATES 


Number of Mills 





Monthly Decrease 


Stock on hand 


Reporting in Production | Nov, 1st, 1907. 
60 | 36,187,000 302,338,000 | 
i 55,524,000 209,656,000 
80,111 000 430,172,000 
10,179,000 60,123,000 
16,299,000 96.645,000 | 
ae 4,770,000 25,034,000 





203,070,000 


’ 


1,216,968,000 


Above Normal 


Below Normal 


54,550,000 
56,090,000 
117,866,000 


20,454,000 
11,846,000 
25,846,000 

2,115,000 


3,325,000 
4,700,000 ____* 30,000 
271,504,000 63,616,000 


A xet amount above Normal of 207,888,000 feet 
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DECEMBER 7, 1907. 





LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Many Annual Meetings Imminent—Entertainments in Preparation—A New Secretary—Conferences South and West. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


December 10—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association (monthly meeting). 

December 10—Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, Tifton, 
Ga. 

December 18-19—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago. 

_ December 18-19—Northwestern Cement 
tion, Chicago. 

January 4—Texas 
Houston, Tex. 

January 14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Ala 
bama, Tennessee & Georgia, Birmingham, ‘Ala. 

January 14-16—Northwestern. Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 15—Hardwood Lumber 
consin, Eau Claire, Wis. 
: January 15-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 15, 16, 17—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Col. 
_January 21-22—Yellow Pine 
New Orleans, La. 

January 22—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, New 
Orleans, La. . 

January 21-22—Nebiaska Lumber 
Omaha, Neb. 

January 21-22—Union 
Columbus, Ohio. 

_ January 28-29—Southwestern 
Kansas City, Mo. 

_ February 4, 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Mich. 

February 12-15—-Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, Chicago. 

February 27, 28, 29—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash. 

June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 


Vroducts Associa- 


Lumber Manufacturing Association, 


Association, 


Manufacturers of Wis- 


Manufacturers’ Association, 


Dealers’ Association, 
Association of Lumber Dealers, 


Lumbermen's Association, 





YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’. ANNUAL. 


The time and place of the annual meeting of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association have been 
determined. The board of directors of the association 
has fixed them as respectively January 21 and 22 and 
New Orleans, La. 

Headquarters for the annual will be at the New 
Denechaud hotel, where rates strictly on the Euro- 
pean plan range from $2 and up, without bath, and 
$3 and up, with bath. It is especially urged that in 
view of the fact that New Orleans will probably be 
crowded in January it is advisable that early reserva- 
tions of rooms be made. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

A meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associ- 
ation, Incorporated, will be held at Tifton, Ga., Tues- 
day, December 10. The first session will begin at 10 
a. m. in the Myon hotel. In his eall for the meeting, 
Secretary E. C. Harrell says: ‘‘There should be a large 
attendance at this meeting. Every manufacturer is 
desirous of getting a close touch on conditions as they 
exist today and also getting information that will in- 
fluence his operations for the immediate future as 
well as for the coming year.’’ 





NEXT ANNUAL OF THE INDIANA HARBOR 
LUMBERMEN. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Indiana Harbor 
Lumbermen’s Association held in Indianapolis this week 
the date of the annual meeting was set for January 16. 
It will be held at the Grand hotel at Indianapolis. This 
meeting will coincide with that of the Indiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will be held at the 
Claypool hotel in Indianapolis January 15 and 16. The 
salesmen meet at the same time. One of the features of 
the meeting will be a love feast, participated in by the 
hardwood men, retailers anl salesmen, on the evening 
of January 15, in the banquet room of the Claypool 
hotel. Just what this will be has not yet been decided. 
It will not be a formal banquet and, perhaps, is as well 
described by the word ‘‘lovefest’’ as any other. 





ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS’ ANNUAL DIREC- 
TORY. 


The Hotchkiss directory of recognized lumber deal- 
ers and dealers in masons’ supplies in Illinois, revised 
to October 1, 1907, is ready for distribution. This 
volume also contains grading rules for white pine, 
southern pine, hemlock, cypress, tupelo, western lum- 
ber etc., and a copy of the Illinois mechanie’s lien 
law, with explanations and annotations by Elmer 
Adams, attorney for the association. The directory 
contains a list of legitimate retail dealers, which is 
believed to be absolutely complete, and should be in 
the hands of every wholesaler. The list is compiled 
and published by George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of 
the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, Manhattan 
building, Chicago, and inquiries for copies should be 
addressed to him. 





INDIANA RETAILERS WILL ENTERTAIN. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 27.—Upon a call made by 
William F. Johnson on behalf of. the entertainment 
committee of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, and George Maas, of the Hoo-Hoo, the follow- 


ing gentlemen met at the Claypool hotel to consider 


*plans for a joint supper and entertainment to be held 


January 15: L. G. Buddenbaum and H. C. Scearce; 
representing the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana; Ransom Griffith and Alexander Hamilton, the 
Central Association of Lumber, Sash & Door Sales- 
men; Charles Barnaby, the Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, and George Maas, the Hoo-Hoo. 

L. G. Buddenbaum was made chairman and H, ©. 
Scearce secretary. It was agreed that the mill supply 
representatives be invited to participate and that N. A. 
Gladding be made a member of the committee to repre- 
sent that interest. The committee will meet Decem 
ber 17. 





GRAND RAPIDS ASSOCIATION ELECTS NEW 
SECRETARY. 


GRanp Rapips, Micu., Dee. 3.—The local lumbermen’s 
association at its meeting November 26 adopted the 


report of its credit bureau committee and_ selected 
Carroll F. Sweet to act as secretary until the next 
meeting, late in January, by which time the merits 


of the new plan will be better known. Mr. Sweet is 
well qualified for the position, being president of the 
local lumbermen’s association, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Hardwood Lumber As 
sociation, and president and manager of the Fuller & 





THE CEMENT EXHIBITION. 


The time for the first 


is rapidly approaching and it is important that 


annual Cement Show 


lumbermen planning to attend make arrange- 
ments for hotel accommodation ete. The num 
ber of visitors to the show will probably be 
large, and the capacity of the New Southern 
hotel, the headquarters for visitors, is limited, 
making it advisable for those who desire to 
be located near the Coliseum, where the show 
will be held, to make reservations at once. 
Retail 
vicinity can well spend at least a couple of 


Jumbermen who are in Chicago or 
days in a careful study of the cement propo- 
sition. Every phase of this industry will be 
represented at the show, the primary object 
of which is to educate the public to the possi 
bilities and uses of cement and concrete. The 
Coliseum will be well filled with exhibits of a 
varied nature and exhibitors will be anxious to 
help spread information. As this business in 
many localities has become an important ad 
junect of the lumber trade, the 


retail oppor 


tunity should not be neglected. 











Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of this city. 

The .entertainment committee, appointed to arrange 
for the January meeting of the association, is composed 
of N. J. G. Van Keulen, of the Van Keulen & Wil 
kinson Lumber Company; William Cox, of the Nichols 
& Cox Lumber Company; W. C. Hall, of the Gibbs, Hall 
& Allen Lumber Company; W. E. Vogelsang, of Dennis 
sros., and Henry Schneider, of the Dudley Lumber 
Company. 





LUMBERMEN INTERESTED IN IMPROVEMENT 
OF WATERWAYS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 2.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange was held in the 
Crozer building December 4. The delegates appointed 
to attend the conference of business men recently at the 
Bellevue-Stratford hotel, concerning the promotion of a 
system of inland waterways from New England to 
Florida along the Atlantic coast, reported that a perma- 
nent organization has been effected to enlist government 
aid for a-system of canals. J. Hampton Moore, congress- 
man from Philadelphia and father of the project, was 
elected permanent chairman. 8. B. Vrooman and Emil 
Guenther, members of the exchange, and William L. 
Rice, president of the exchange, took an active interest 
in the conference. The improvement is calculated to 
cost about $1,000,000,000. The exchange is taking an 
active interest in the National Rivers & Harbors’ Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C. The delegates appointed to 
represent the exchange at this congress will report at 
the next meeting. 
COMING CONVENTION OF MICHIGAN RETAIL 

DEALEBS. 


Detroit, Micu., Dee. 3.—The annual convention of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held in the Pontchartrain hotel, this city, February 
4, 5, 6 and 7. A committee is arranging the program, 
which Secretary Arthur L. Holmes announces will em- 
brace some special features. 





MISSISSIPPI PINE MEN IN MEETING. 
HaArtiesBURG, Miss., Dec. 3.—A special meeting of 
the Mississippi Pine Association was held in this city 
Wednesday, November 27, with a very good attendance, 


about forty lumbermen being on hand. The session 
was called to order by President J. IF. Wilder, 
who stated that the oflicers of the association, in 


issuing call for a special meeting, were not impelled 
by any belief that they could alleviate the present 
adverse state of affairs, but they simply wished to 
afford the manufacturers of this section an oppor 
tunity of getting together and discussing conditions 
generally. 


Secretary Ewing A. Walker read letters from the 
following gentlemen: <A. B. Wastell, secretary Ore- 


gon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
tion, Portland, Ore.; J. H. Eddy, secretary Alabama 
West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Birmingham, Ala.; R. H. Morris, secretary North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.; R. G. King, 
jr., West-King Lumber Company, Wayesboro, Miss. 

Practically the entire meeting, which was informal 
throughout, was devoted to discussion of the condi 
tion of stocks, the car supply, cancelation of orders, 
present outlook, export market, collections, 
meeting pay rolls, reduction of output ete. 

In lieu of reading the minutes covering the semi 
annual meeting of the association held at Gulfport, 
September 12, the secretary gave a verbal review of 
what transpired on that occasion, 

It developed that practically every mill represented 
had greatly reduced its output; that the mills are re 
ceiving about as many cars as they need; that the 
stocks at the mills are not greatly above normal; that 
since the relaxation of the car shortage the mills 
have been able to move a large amount of the stock 
which had accumulated at the various plants; that 
fewer cancelations are being received than two weeks 
ago; inquiries about one-third of normal, though more 
are being received than thirty days ago; and collec 
tions bad. Very few of the members present looked 
for any great alteration in the market during the 
next thirty days though all agreed that the worst had 


Associa 


means of 


been seen. A few of the plants represented have 
continued paying off their men in curreney, though 
the greater percentage have either paid a part in 
checks and credited the men with the balance due 


them or else credited them with the full amount, ex 
tending, of course, whatever credit they desire at the 
commissaries, 


L. L. Major, of the J. J. Newman Lumber Com 
pany, stated that the company is not receiving as 
many cancelations as it was some time ago. IF. E. 


Park, of the Mason Lumber Company, Gandsi, stated 
that stocks at his plant are about normal and that he 
expects an improvement in the export trade. Presi 
dent Wilder expressed the belief that there is 
lumber in Mississippi now than there was a year ago. 
T. L. O'Donnell, of the Ship Island Lumber Company, 
Sanford, stated that the concern is receiving few in 
quiries but that he looks for improvement in the near 
future. Stocks he reported as very much reduced and 
below normal, H. H. Cust, of the Lumber-Mineral 
Company, Arbo, stated that stocks at his plant are 
about 25 percent above normal. 

Among those who entered into the discussions were 
A. G. Little, of the A. G, Little? Lumber Company, 
Clyde, Miss.; H. A. Camp, Hattiesburg, formerly of 
Camp & Hinton Company; J. T. Arnold, Clyde; Mr. 
Lindslay, Ingram-Day Lumber Company, Lyman; Mr. 
Crabtree, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, Hatties 
burg and McHenry; H. W. Woodruff, jr., southern 
Creosoting Company, Slidell, La.; Mr. Haggerty, Moore 
Haggerty Lumber Company, Hattiesburg, and Judge 
James H. Neville, chief counsel of the Gulf & Ship 
Island railway, Gulfport. Judge Neville, who is known 
personally by nearly every lumberman in this state, 
made a brief and interesting talk. Among other 
things he said: ‘‘If it were not for the lumber mills 
the Gulf & Ship Island wouldn’t earn enough to pay 
for the grease that you fellows steal off the axles.’’ 

It was the sense of the meeting that the association 
should hold frequent sessions; that each one of them 
results in great good. A motion to this effect, pre- 
sented by A. G, Little, being unanimously carried, the 
chair announced that the next meeting will prob 
ably be held about January 3. After considerable 
discussion of the present ills of the situation, and the 
only means of remedying them, T. L. O’Donnell, A. G. 
Little and Ewing A. Walker were appointed a com 
mittee to draft resolutions setting forth the attitude 
of the Mississippi Pine Association. The following 
were adopted and ordered published: 


less 


Wuereas, Owing to the general business depression and 
financial stringency, together with consequent low values, 
there has been a great curtailment in the production of 
yellow pine lumber in Mississippi; and 

WHEREAS, A total cessation of work at the lumber manu- 
facturing plants would deprive the employees of a source of 
inegmee and the means of procuring the necessities of life; 
be it 

Resolved, Py the Mississippi Pine Association, in session 
November 27, 1907, that we deem it most urgent that all 
operators of saw mills in this state endeavor to run their 
plants a sufficient number of hours per week to insure their 
laborers against being thrown into complete idleness; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That as the problem and task of remedying the 
resent adverse situation devolves directly upon our bank- 
ng institutions, we earnestly recommend that all patrons of 
said institutions minimize their demands for currency to the 
greatest possible degree and otherwise cojperate with them 
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in the reéstablishment of normal conditions in the commer- 
cial world. T. L. O'DONNELL, | 
A. G. LITTLE, 
EWING A, WALKER, 
Committee. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS COMPLI- 
MENTED. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—The feature of the meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club, held at the Gayoso hotel 
Saturday, was the address on ‘‘ Fire Insurance’’ by 
D. A. Fisher, of this city, who is considered one of the 
most experienced fire insurance men in this part of the 
country. He complimented the Lumbermen’s Club on 
the excellent fire insurance situation in this territory 
and the small ratio of loss occurring therein. The only 
real complaint he had to register was that some of the 
lumbermen were endangering their own interest by not 
paying as strict regard as they should to ‘‘clear space 
regulations, ’’ 

The attendance was large and an‘ elegant luncheon 
was served. President George D. Burgess presided. 

The report of Chairman W. H. Greble, of the finance 
committee on the recent baseball game between lumber- 
men of Memphis and those of Nashville, was submitted. 
Total receipts were $986 and disbursements were $622.59. 
The report showed that slightly more than $500 was 
left for the fund to be used in buying an elephant for 
the Memphis Zoo. 


The following new members were elected: J. S&S. 
Morris, Bennett Hardwood Lumber Company; W. E. 
Hyde, Hyde Lumber Company, and A. W. Gould, Mem- 
phis Column Company. ; 

The committee appointed to draw up resolutions on 
the death of C. W. Stover, of the C. W. Stover Lum- 
ber Company, submitted its report at this meeting, which 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 

George C. Ehemann presented a letter from the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce asking that the Lum- 
bermen’s Club join with it and similar organizations 
in appealing for currency reform. This brought out 
the fact that directors of the club had recently signed 
resolutions indorsed by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, thus putting the club on record as favoring 
such legislation. 

The river and rail committee submitted a report 
containing important resolutions, which were referred to 
the committee on resolutions. George D. Burgess was 
authorized to appoint two committees to make nomina- 
tions for officers for next year. These committees are 
composed of A. L. Foster, W. B. Morgan and F. B. Rob- 
ertson for ticket No. 1 and E. E. Goodlander, W. A. 
Ransom and ©. B. Dudley for ticket No. 2. 

Col. S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson- 
Tully Company, will represent the Lumbermen’s Club 
at the meeting of the National Rivers & Harbors’ Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C., December 4, 5 and 6. 


MEETING OF THE SOUTHWESTERN WASHING- 
TON LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Nov. 30.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Southwestern Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in this city today. 
Those present were: W. C. Miles, T. H. McLafferty, 
F. A. Martin, C. A. Doty, W. C. Yeomans, 8. 8. Som- 
merville, James Sommerville, H. Pitcher, Mr. Dittmar, 
T. F. Palms, H. H. Olsen, J. G. Startup, A. Perry, F. B. 
Hubbard and A. N. Riggs. 

Plans to meet the expenses of the present rate case 
were considered at length, but nothing was decided upon. 
The motion to continue the Minneapolis exhibit of 
Coast woods and to pay a full proportion of the expense 
was unanimously carried. 

A letter from A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, stated that his association 
would hold a meeting in Tacoma in February. This as- 
sociation, as well as other lumber organizations of the 
stute, was invited to hold meetings at the same time and 
if possible in the same place. 

A letter from A. B. Westall, secretary of the Oregon 
association, was read, in which he urged this association 
to adopt a resolution similar tq the one adopted by 
the former and such resolution was passed, 

A. N. Riggs then read his report on the distribution 
of cars for this part of the state for several months. 





MONTHLY CONFERENCE OF THE PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Protection for Oriental Trade - Increased Eastern Interest in Fir—Gettiag Into the Injunction Band Wagon—Railroads and Cargo Trade Consideration. 


TAcoMA, WASH., Nov. 30.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation held here today in the hemlock room of the 
Tacoma hotel was devoted largely to the consideration 
of routine matters. Owing to the absence of Seere- 
tary V. H. Beckman, who left the first of the week to 
attend the rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington, D. C., Robert B. Allen acted 
as secretary. The minutes of the preceding meeting 
were dispensed with and a letter from H. b, Hulbert 
asking the association to take action looking toward 
the protection of American trade in the orient, par 
ticularly in Korea, was read. The writer referred to 
Korea becoming a Japanese province and predicted 
that Japan would increase the tariff on articles shipped 
to Korea, which would particularly affect the Ameri 
can lumber and flour trade. He believed that an 
effort would be made to abrogate treaty righis and 
wanted the association to do all in its power to pre 
vent this. 

A communication from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Honolulu thanking the association for resolutions 
adopted at previous meetings favoring an appropria 
tion for the improving of Pearl harbor at Honolulu, 
was read. 

A communication from the Wallaee-Ballord Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., stating that the 
Acme-Reed Furniture Company, of Jackson, Mich., 
had written asking for samples of curly fir to be used 
in furniture manufacture, was presented. Another let 
ter from Miss Currie, who has charge of the Min 
neapolis fir exhibit, stated that representatives of the 
Phoenix Chair Company, of Sheboygan, Wis., had 
called and inspected the exhibit and expressed the 
opinion that fir could be used much more generally 
and to good advantage in the manufacture of ¢hairs 
and furniture. 

A letter from A, L. Porter, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, Wash., was 
read suggesting that, as the annual meeting of his 
association was to be held in Tacoma the latter part 
of next February, it would be well to have a general 


conference of both manufacturers and retailers and if 


possible a meeting of the Pacifie Coast association dur 
ing the same week, together with meetings of the other 
coast lumber organizations at the same time in Tacoma. 
Regarding this, President Griggs expressed himself in 
favor of the idea and a resolution was passed express- 
ing the sense of the meeting as favorable toward hold- 
ing the February meeting of the association in Ta- 
coma at that time. 


Mills Ask for Protection. 

A resolution expressing the views of the mills lo- 
cated on the Tacoma Eastern railroad and asking that 
steps be taken to help them get the benefit of the in 
junction preventing the advanced rate was presented. 
They had held a meeting in the morning at which the 
resolutions were adopted. The resolutions were signed 
by a committee consisting of E. W. Foster, A. W. 
Demorest, J. E. Sampson and J. G. Dickson. 

J. G. Diekson, of the Mineral Lake Lumber Com 
pany, explained that the Tacoma Eastern, Bellingham 
Bay & British Columbia, Port Townsend Southern and 
the Columbia & Puget Sound railroads, all short local 
lines, had inadvertently been left out of the complaint, 
and the mills on these lines had received no protection 
from the injunction’ ruling of Judge Hanford. He 
asked that the association take some action toward 
having its attorneys bring additional proceedings to 
include these roads, stating that the officials of the 
roads were not averse to such proceedings, but could 
not obey the injunction unless they were enjoined. 
President Griggs explained that there had been no 
intention to omit these roads and that it was purely 
an oversight. 

Fred K. Baker hardly thought the case would better 
be reopened. He said the Great Northern was now 
hustling for business both in the east and on the Coast 
and, as the lumber business had been ruined by the 


advanced rate, this road was now hauling empties 
east. He believed that the railroad officials knew 
that, if the advanced rate were continued in effect, 
there would be absolutely no lumber shipments and 
that if the Interstate Commerce Commission decided 
against the railroads they would now be glad to abide 
by its decision and restore the old rate. 

At the suggestion of W. A. Whitman the resolutions 
of the Tacoma Eastern shippers were referred to the 
railroad committee with the recommendation that ef 
forts be made to secure protection for shippers on the 
lines in question, 

New Members. 

The list of new members was unusually large owing 
to the fact that many mills joined the association for 
the purpose of securing the benefit of the advanced 
rate restraining order. Following is the list of the 
mills elected to membership: 

lowa Lumber Co., Seattle. (Mill at Darrington.) 

Hobart Lumber Co., Hobart 

Arrow. Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. (Mill at Poulsbo.) 

Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Newaukum Lumber Co., Napavine. 

Lake Mill & Lumber Co., Bellingham. 

Northwest Lumber Co., Seattle 

Connell Lumber Co., Winlock. 

Machias Lumber Co., Woodinville. 

Canyon Lumber Co., Everett. 

Chehalis River Lumber Co., Centralia 

Weidauer & Lansdown Co., Everett. 

Robert Heaton Lumber Co., Lynden. 

Bellingham Independent Lumber Co., Maple Falls. 

John Chapman, Bryant. 

Ilaun & Brown Lumber Co., Tenino. 

Chehalis Lumber Co., Littell. 

Silmons Lumber Co., Bellingham. 

Everett Lumber Co., Everett. 

Coal Creek Lumber Co., Chehalis. 

Elma Lumber & Shingle Co., Elma. 

Skewis Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Manley-Moore Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Puget Sound Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Aloha Lumber Co., Aloha. 

Ilenry MecCteary Timber Co., Summit. 

Unien Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Hi. McCormick Lumber Co., McCormick. 

Calpenham Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Hi. A. Burnham, Rainier, Ore. 

Big Falls Lumber Co., Index. 

Lake Lumber Co., |ellingham. 

Western Mills & Timber Co., Friday Harbor. 

Page Lumber Co., Eagle Grove. 


Report of the Car Stake Hearing. 


Paul Page, of the Page Lumber Company, Buckley, 
Wash., who represented the association at the recent 
hearing on the car stake litigation before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washington, D. C., made 
a clear and concise report, which was accepted and 
placed on file. A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Page. 

Mr. Page’s report was a careful and exhaustive 

resumé of the hearing at Washington, and dwelt par- 
ticularly upon its application to conditions upon the 
Pacific coast, in regard to which territory he went into 
more or less minute detail. The subject is being cov- 
ered in detail in the report now being published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘The report of Robert Arkeley, auditor, on the con- 
dition of the association’s books and finances for the 
year ended November 28, 1907, was very satisfactory. 
It showed a balance of $16,040.07, divided among the 
following funds: Rail, $3,266.57; cargo, $8,814.60; 
promotion, $72.66; Minneapolis exhibit, $639.56; gen- 
eral, $3,246.58. 

A discussion followed as to the condition of the asso- 
ciation’s finances. It was shown by the report that 
the first assessment for the legal fight had been very 
generally paid, and the second assessment already had 
been levied. Each of these assessments was for 25 
percent of the total‘contribution, which was based on 
$10 a thousand feet for a day’s cut of each mill. 
R. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C., explained that he 
could see no reason why the British Columbia mills 
should be asked to contribute, as they were not parties 
to the fight and had a local association of their own 
to which to contribute funds. After some discussion a 


resolution was passed that contributions for the fight 
fund would not be asked from British Columbia mills 
nor from mill concerns in Oregon that are members of 
the association but which hawe already contributed to 
the Oregon association funds. 

T. F. Mentzer, of Tenino, Wash., made a strong talk 
on the railroad situation, declaring that, if present 
conditions continued for sixty days with no lumber 
shipments going over the railroads to the east, he 
did not believe the railroads would make an effort to 
keep the advanced rate in force as they would surely 
see it would be a suicidal policy from their own stand- 
point. He said that already the railroads were taking 
out empty cars from little towns like Tenino, there 
being no lumber orders on the books of the mill con- 
cerns and no lumber shipments to be made to the east. 

G. G. Startup, of Startup, Wash., stated that ship- 
pers on the Great Northern since November 1 had 
been unable to get scale weights furnished them, the 
railroad officials declaring that the scales at Sky- 
komish were not in working order. He had taken 
the matter up with the assistant traffic manager at 
Seattle but had received no satisfaction. The senti- 
ment expressed by different shippers at the meeting 
seemed to be that the railroads are doing everything 
in their power to harass and annoy the lumbermen, 
even at the present time when searcely any business is 
being offered. 

Cargo Meeting. 

A meeting of the cargo shippers was held this morn- 
ing, E. G. Griggs presiding. Reports indicated a 
quiet condition of trade, both coastwise and foreign. 
‘the matter of aiding the rail branch in the freight rate 
fight was discussed, and it was decided to appropriate 
$2,500 to the fund for this purpose, providing the mem- 
bers did not object, and the secretary was instructed to 
secure a general vote on the matter by mail. 

An interesting visitor at the meeting was G. C. 
Phillips, representing Scott, Henderson & Co., lumber 
merchants at Sydney, N. 8. W. At the request of 
President Griggs Mr. Phillips addressed the meeting 
briefly, stating that conditions were very satisfac- 
tory in Australia up to the time of his departure a 
month ago and that he had received reports since that 
the drouth was injuring the grain crop. He said that 
lumbermen in Australia preferred to see a firm market 
on the Pacifie coast as they were more sure that their 
competitor was not buying lumber any cheaper than 
they were. 

The following were present at today’s meeting: 

Those Present. 

Ek. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

I. G. Naylor, Naylor Mill Co., South Prairie. 

Kk. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble. 

H. Kirk, Seattle Lumber Co., Seattle. 

G. G. Startup, Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Startup. 

Cc. C. Bronson, Day Lumber Co., Seattle. 

W. A. Doherty, Mitchell Lumber Co., Everett. 

R. H. Alexander, British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trad- 
ing Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Kk. J. Brent, Clatsop Mill Co., Astoria, Ore. 

aul Page, Page Lumber Co., Buckley. 

Ek. H. Schafer, Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

«. E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., ''acoma. 

Fred K. Baker, Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett. 

I’. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake. 

Fred Alexander, secretary Cargo Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 

L. L. Doud, Defiance Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

A. W. Demorest, Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

T. F, Mentzer, Mentzer Bros., Tenino. 

J. G. Dickson, Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

J. E. Sampson, M. R. Smith Shingle Co., Mineral. 

T. S. Holland, Holland & Cook, Ohop. 

Robert Patten, Elbe Lumber & Shingle Co., Elbe. 

M. B. Coe, Young-Coe Lumber Co., Eatonville. 

K. B. Kellogg, Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Frank Leach, Union Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

W. B. Newbegin, Newbegin Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

J. A. Vance, Vance Lumber Co., Elma. 

C. H. Wilson, Vance Lumber Co., Elma. 

Bb. 0. Skewis, Skewis Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

G. C, Phillips, Scott-Henderson & Co., Sydney, N. 8. W., 
Australia. 

M. T. O'Connell, O'Connell Lumber Co., Winlock. 

August Von Boecklin, Washington Manufacturing Co., Ta- 
coma. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley Gets a Salesman’s Ideas on Live Subfects—Conditions in Northwestern Lumber Yards—Methods of a Good Manager—A 
Permanent Exploitation of Fir—Status of the Legal Fight by Mail Order Houses—Retailers of the Northwest. 


GATHERED IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Sitting in the lobby of the West the evening I 
reached the larger twin city I wondered I did not see 
some one I knew, as it is a place around which ordi- 
narily lumbermen hang out. With a fellow who 
looked a little lossy I had chatted a few minutes 
about Dan Patch, the fastest pacer in the world, the 
splendid creature being used principally to advertise 
a Minneapolis steck food, but the rest of the guests, 











“Bliss is derived from ignorance.” 


gathered in groups, were talking about financial mat- 
ters, and I had no desire to rack my brain discussing 
subjects of such weight, particularly when I knew so 
little about them. You may have been ill when your 
case was diagnosed differently by a half dozen physi- 
cians, which led you to the conclusion that none of 
them knew much about it. It was so in this case; the 
questions appeared to be strangers to those who were 
discussing them, as their financial lore shot off in 
diverse directions. 

The character of this discussion was no innovation, 
as very likely every day we hear men talk on subjects 
when, if ignorance were a barrier, they would be as 
mum as aclam. There have been periods in our lives 
when we thought that love was the great source of 
bliss, but as a general proposition it can’t hold a 
candle to ignorance. More bliss is derived from igno- 
rance than from any other one source. Love pene- 
trates like the X ray while it is at it, but it is liable 
to flicker, while ignorance operates like a permanent, 
full blossomed sun in the souls of all the inhabitants of 
the United States, with the exception of the children 
who are so small that they know no better. 

As I was working hard on this thought to get it in 
shape to present to you J. K. Klemeyer, salesman at 
large for the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, said ‘‘Hello!’’ It was not a dozen feet from 
this very spot in the lobby that I last saw Mr. Kle- 
meyer, the oceasion being the convention of the North- 
western retail association, in January last. We have 
both been industriously going since that date, were 
liable, I suppose, to run across each other a dozen 
times, but it remained for us to meet right here again. 
If some mathematician would figure out in how many 
millions that chance consisted it would be more than 
Rockefeller has pennies, 

Mr. Klemeyer had swung around from St. Louis 
through Indiana to Chicago, thence to Minneapolis. 
‘*Stocks are spotted,’’ said he. ‘‘There are dealers 
who had orders delayed and now that they have 
reached their destinations they are loaded up, and 
others will be obliged to buy provided they have any 
trade. Many small dealers who do not understand the 
situation have seen prices decline and are holding off 
expecting that the bottom is not yet reached. If I 
wanted to stock up I would do it now. There are 
small mill men who are obliged to realize, and the 
lumber of these men, sold through wholesale dealers or 
commission men, is going cheap, but this lumber will 
not long fill a void. ‘The good standard lumber that is 
in the hands of the manufacturers who are able to 
hold it is not on the bargain counter.’’ 

‘“‘The supply of available money is also spotted,’’ 
said Mr. Klemeyer. ‘‘I saw a sheep raiser who herds 
in one of the Dakotas who had borrowed $10,000, in 
eash, in Milwaukee, for which he paid $700 premium, 
in addition to 7 percent. This man has been so both- 
ered for help that he asked me if I thought he could 
go south and hire niggers for $75 a month, pay their 
fare to Dakota and back when he was through with 
them, and I told him he could get train loads of ’em.’’ 

Yesterday I met a dealer from North Dakota who 
said that at times the last season he paid as high 
as $4 a day for common help in his yard, and as 
much as he was in need of this help when harvesting 
came he made an excuse to the men that they were 
no Jonger needed, as he said he would have gained the 
displeasure of the farmers if he had kept them when 








they could have found work to do in the wheat fields. 

‘the home of Mr. Klemeyer is in Effingham, ‘‘ Egypt,’’ 
otherwise southern Illinois, and he thinks it 1s the 
only town in which photographs can be had free of 
charge. There is a college of photography there and 
the students who have the use of operating rooms are 
eager to practice and are on the lookout for subjects. 

Where the Money of the Country Is in Hiding. 

Come to think of it I will have my say on one phase 
of finance, hit or miss. Mr. Klemeyer tells me there 
has been no restriction in paying currency by the 
banks of his town, while in Centralia, a short distance 
north, the drawers of checks have been paid only a 
percentage of their face value, and as a result business 
has been drawn to Effingham. In the Iowa town in 
which I iive are four banks and anybody who has been 
entitled to money, and wanted it, has received it. 
They have even cashed checks for me. The other day 
one of the bankers told me that there is an unusually 
large amount of money in the banks. They know no 
more about the panic here than though it were in 
Greenland. 

The banks are a barometer of the financial condition 
and [ rarely visit a town without making inquiry of 
one or more bankers about the deposits, and every- 
where since I began to roam through Indiana in late 
spring and early summer | have almost invariably been 
told that the deposits were heavy. In the towns of the 
Pacific northwest, from which section I returned re- 
cently from a three months’ trip, the bankers boasted 
of their large deposits. Today an unusually large 
amount of money is in the Minneapolis banks, and as 
an indieation that it is not scarce in the country banks 
one of them recently sent to a Minneapolis bank $5,000 
in cash, another $10,000, and still another $100,000; 
yet currency from these Minneapolis banks is doled 
out as though every dollar were good for sore eyes. 
A man who wanted to deposit $5,000 in cash was told 
that if he did so they would pay him on check but 
a small percentage of the amount. In other words, 
they would take it, but once they got their hands on it 
they would keep it. As a result the cash is deposited 
in a safety vault. 

Alleged financiers have rolled up their eyes when I 
have said to them that, in my opinion, even if the mil- 
lions of goid had been kept out of the country the 
scarcity of currency would not have blocked the 
wheels of trade provided it had been permitted to eir- 
culate as formerly. When they have said it would, 
as it seems to have become a habit with them to say, 
I have asked them what suddenly has become of all 
the money in the country. It is in the bank vaults; 
and © want to ask this question: If it is a cause of 
criticism when some old woman stores her money in a 
stocking, digs a hole in the cellar and deposits it, how 
much less reprehensible is it for the bankers to hide 
their cash away in their vaults? There is this dif- 
ference, that in one ease it is an old woman who is 
hiding her own money; in the other, bankers who are 
hiding not only their own money but the money of 
others. It seems to me that the banker has put his 
foot in it. 

The bankers who have been doing the hiding will 
say that this is rotten financial logic, but being alone 
in my room there is no one to head me off from saying 
what L choose. 


SELLING AND BUYING LINE YARDS. 


J. E. Veblen, manager of the Northwest Lumber 
Company, says that his is a lumber company without 
a lumber business. Formerly the company had a line 
of twenty yards in Minnesota and North Dakota. The 
few in Minnesota were closed out and July 1 those 














“Could get train loads of ’em.’”’ 


in North Dakota were sold to the North Dakota 
Lumber Company. At this juncture Mr. Veblen says 
that he and his brother are not complaining that they 
are yardless, notwithstanding the yards they sold 
were good ones. In due time they expect to be back 
in the harness again and have been looking around the 

















“Has put his foot in it.” 


country with a view to discovering where the golden 
opportunities are. In September Mr. Veblen was in 
the west and he tells me he was pleased with southern 
Idaho. Since the company disposed of its North 
Dakota yards collections have been slow, but have 
not been pushed, most of the accounts being in paper 
which is bearing a good rate of interest. Then, money 
up there has been less plentiful than English sparrows. 
For four weeks the farmers could not sell their wheat, 
which did not cause them to feel financially frisky. 
The accounts ure regarded as so good, however, that 
it is expected that 99 percent of them will be eollected. 
‘If we had the money we would not know what to do 
with it just now,’’ said Mr. Veblen. I would like to 
experience such a feeling as that once. There is a 
good lien law in the state which is regarded as addi- 
tional security. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Veblen, ‘‘to get the right kind of 
Jocal managers is a difficult task. It is a ease of 
weeding out from start to finish, There are those 
who are absolutely no good while others are good in 
spots.*? I had the satisfaction of hearing him say 
that a cousin of mine by marriage, C. H. Snyder, 
who had charge of a yard at Esmond, N. D., was the 


best manager he had ever had in his employ. ‘‘He 
gets profits,’’? was his comment. You see what asso- 
ciation even by marriage does in this ease. When 


Mr. Snyder was looking for a position I vouched for 
him two or three times, and now the line yard 
managers who did not take my word for it see what 
they lost. 

O. A. Veblen, president of the company, is still run- 
ning a dry goods store in Blooming Prairie, Minn., his 
former home, where also he was engaged in the retail 
lumber trade. 

The North Dakota Lumber Company, which pur- 
chased the ten yards of the Northwest Lumber Com- 
pany, now has twenty yards, and the Selden Lumber 
Company eight; nineteen of the whole are in North Da- 
kota under the management of H. C. Selden, who, three 
years ago, having served an apprenticeship of ten 
years in banking in Minneapolis, engaged in the retail 
lumber business. While lumber was a new commodity 
for him to handle his father knew what boards were, 
having been a contractor and builder here as long ago 
as 1859. The yards of these companies. are well 
stocked, delayed orders which arrived in the fall help- 
ing to increase the supply. The bulk of finish sold is 
Idaho white pine. In two yards yellow pine finish is 
handled. The double, open shed is Mr. Selden’s choice. 
He thinks that financially there are rifts in the sky, 
and that in the North Dakota banks is more money 
than they know what to do with. He does not look 
for much trouble among the retail dealers. As Mr. 
Selden was trained to keep an eye on the financial sky 
his observations are of importance. 


A LINE YARD MANAGER OF ABILITY. 


The Imperial Elevator Company is a big, rich cor- 
poration. The extent of its grain business would be of 
interest to you, but in Minnesota, the two Dakotas 
and Montana it owns seventy retail lumber yards, 
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which places it among the heaviest retail operators of 
the country. A young man, C. R. Carlson, is general 
superintendent of these yards and I was mighty glad 
to make his acquaintance. He is courteous, of kindly 
disposition, alert and knows his business. With that 
number of yards to look after you need not be told 
that he is as busy as a bee; neither need you be told 
that unless. he were an adept in his line some other 
man would be holding down his chair. These large 
corporations do not retain a man in as important a 
position as Mr. Carlson holds just to please him. He 
must make good, and that emphatically, else out he 
goes, 

lt is as natural for me to take to young men as it is 
to breathe. When I meet a young man who I consider 
is of the right type I really love him. I don’t know 
how I could love him more except he were a girl. 
Wten I left the Imperial office I felt elated, and 
if a young man of the character of Mr. Carlson has 
such an influence on a hardened old tramp like 
myself what must it be on young men whose minds 
are still plastic? 

Incidentally Mr. Carlson made these remarks: ‘‘It 
is best to keep friends with everybody. The more 
friends we have in the world the better we are off.’’ 
What a stone that is in an arch a young man may be 
building. 

Don't vou know it is a feeling of many of us that 
we may pass unnoticed—that the bustling world may 
not recognize in us the talent we possess? Young man, 
don’t entertain that idea for ea minute. I said to one 
of the most prominent lumbermen of Minneapolis that 
| had made a discovery in this young man, Carlson. 
‘* Personally it may have been a discovery, but I made 
that discovery some time ago,’’ said he. If a young 
man has anything in him that is worth while he can 
no more hide it under a half bushel than the sun can 
hide its face. That whieh is worth while in a young 
man the business and professional worlds are everlast 
ingly seeking. . 

| asked Mr. Carlson if he advertised in the local 
papers at his yard points. ‘‘In all of them,’’ said he. 
Did he use stock ads? No; he preferred not to. He 
gives personal attention to advertising and he wants 
the ads to fit the case. He uses both reading notices 
and display ads. He took from a drawer a handful 
of ads that were clipped from local papers. They 
were well written. Some of them were in part made 
up of halftone reproductions of photographs of sheds 
and yards. Evidently Mr. Carlson believes in white 
paver; that is, he is willing to pay for space that is 
not crowded with reading matter. 

It is the policy of the company to scatter its yards 
in order that it may avoid as much as possible the 
effects of bad crops in a particular section. There are 
elevator companies which operate their elevators and 
vards in connection, but this the Imperial does not do. 
In twenty towns the company has both yards and 
elevators, but they are run entirely separate, with an 
agent for each and different auditors for the two lines. 
Mr. Carlson says they have learned that a good grain 
man is not necessarily a good lumberman. The ele- 
vator calls for a man with good buying ability and the 
lumber yard for one with good selling ability. Lum- 
ber is a business of itself. Moreover, the farmer does 
not like to market his grain with a man whom he is 
»wwing for lumber. Ife wants cash for his grain and 
this he could not reasonably expeet were he to haul 
it to a concern that he is owing. Hence there is no 
business connection between the two further than 
that the money of the one company is back of both. 

Trade the past season was fair in Montana and 
South Dakota, yet hardly up to the normal. Stocks 
are heavy. ‘The sheds of the eompany are filled with 
coal. 

The company aims to make uniform improvements. 
There are architect’s plans from which the sheds are 
built. The type of shed is the single, double deck, 
with a guard rail in every instance. A building that 
is a continuance of the office is devoted to cement; lime 
and other side lines, with a large wareroom above. 
The offiee front is adorned with a fancy leaded win- 
dow and door, the panel of the latter containing the 
name of the company. Thus when improvements are 
put in by the company the plant is a typical Imperial 
one. The sheds and cther buildings are supported by 
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“Seeking that which is worth while.” 





cement foundations. In the management of this heavy 
line of yards method is evcrywhere observed. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS FIR EXHIBIT. 


No one will more cheerfully acknowledge his igno- 
rance than I will. I have met a few men who assume 
to know all about the lumber business and the only 
harm I wish them is that I might have an opportunity 
ta ask them 100 questions, and in advance I am will- 
ing to bet $4 they would shy at 50 percent of them. 
It is only of late that I have fully appreciated the 
value of fir as a finishing lumber. I had of course 
seen it on numberless occasions, but, as we read in the 
classics, I wasn’t ‘‘onto’’ it, and it was for this reason 
that J paid more attention to the fir exhibit in the 
Lumber Exchange than otherwise I might. This 
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“She should rise in rebellion.” 


exhibit has been written about before but not all has 
been told about it—and not all will be told about it 
now—but if the good things could not be repeated we 
would come nearer having to say good bye to lumber 
literature, and in fact to all literature. 

To ©. M. Stafford, who represents the Larson Lum- 
ber Company, must be given the credit of originating 
the exhibit. Previous to securing the room he placed 
a large number of samples in a store window that they 
might attract attenticn. When it was suggested that 
the fir manufacturers take hold of such an exhibit as 
is now to be seen here they hesitated. Then a bunch 
of salesmen who knew what was wanted rented a 
room, 18x50 feet, for a year on the ground floor of 
the Lumber Exchange, at $75 a month. Having faith 
in the undertaking they were willing to put, up $900 
to prove its eflicacy. These salesmen were: 


Cc. M. Stafford. James G. Wallace. Al Jones. 


Charles Van Pelt. KF. W. Shepard. A. J. Lockman. 

J. P. Lansing. W. IL. Carpenter. Wallace & Ballord. 
Harry Foster. W. W. Vauter. A. G. Parker. 

Al W. King. Harry Collins. 


I). If. MeMullen. H. L. Jenkins. 

A great array of talent that is. They could run 
anything from a circus to a lumber university. 

At length the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association came to the front and finished the room, 
the farther end in red cedar and the balance of it in 
fir. All the furniture is also in fir, which has attracted 
attention to an extent that furniture manufacturers of 
Michigan and Wisconsin have asked for samples of 
the wood and have come here personally to inspect it. 

Miss R. Currie has been in charge of the room since 
its completion, a year ago January. As near as she 
can estimate about 150 people have visited the room 
monthly. Lumbermen from Australia and New Zea- 
land looked over the exhibit recently. As a result of 
the display 500 residences in the twin cities and the 
immediate vicinity have been finished in fir. 

1 looked around for advertising matter that would 
exploit the exhibit and the merits of fir and found 
one card, containing not to exceed forty words, on 
which it is stated that the wood was treated with one 
coat of oil stain, one of shellac and one of wax— 
excellent information so far ag it goes. For further 
information the card asks the reader to write to the 
Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Exhibit, Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis. 

Were I on oath I would call that a case of paucity 
advertising. It seems to me, beloved, that you who 
are paying the freight ought to publish advertisements 
beautifully printed, filled with fir lore, and not only 
have them on tap in the exhibit room but distribute 
them in the office of every contractor and builder and, 
still further, in every home in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. It might not be out of place to take a cue from 
the yellow pine manufacturers who built that beautiful 
cottage that was shown at the St. Louis exposition, 
then duplicated and exhibited in several of the larger 
cities. Builders, contractors and others were bom- 
barded by word of mouth and by advertising matter, 
some of the latter elegantly gotten up, showing in 
colors the possibilities of yellow pine as a finish. 
‘*Push it! Push it!’’ that was,their motto; and they 
would tell you that thig money was spent most 
profitably. 

It is the lady of the house who selects the front 
doors—else her husband is an old crank who isn’t 
worthy of being a husband—and often it is the lady 
of the house who suggests the kind of wood in which 





the new house shall be finished. The architect isn’t 
the whole thing by a long shot. If the lady of the 
house isn’t permitted to have a finger in the pie she 
should rise in rebellion. 

We read when schoolboys that many a flower is born 
to blush unseen; and did it appeal to you at the time 
that were the location of the flower known there are 
those who surely would get a smell of it? 


THE INDICTED LUMBERMEN AND THEIR 
‘ CAUSE. 

Seeing that Minneapolis is headquarters of the 
Northwestern retail association, and that with a single 
exception all the lumbermen indicted October 8, 
charged by the United States government with a 
conspiracy to defraud by the use of the mails, are 
members of this association, one might look for news 
regarding the matter here, but the indicted are mum, 
wisely concluding that it would not become them to 
talk at this juncture. The demurrer will be argued 
December 20, and on that occasion we may look for 
an array of legal talent that ordinarily is not seen. 
Without question government will be strongly rep- 
resented, and it would be strange if the lumbermen 
should consent to be proved villains without having 
able attorneys to say a word in their behalf. Should 
the demurrer fail to be sustained it is expected that 
the case will come up for trial in the December term 
of court. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the pending trial 
will have nothing to do with every dealer exercising 
his wits within the limits of the law in keeping the 
catalog louse goods out of his territory. There are 
dealers who have not depended upon the suggestions 
made in the now famous ‘‘Black Book,’’ but have 
gone ahead on their own hook, and successfully too. 
‘*Let me know of a man who intends to send an order 
to a ‘cat’ house and he never will do it,’’ a dealer said 
to me. 1 certainly would have slight faith in the 
business ability of the dealer if he should not sue- 
ceed in shunting the order to his own establishment, 
but as a rule the man who expects to send such an 
order does not let it be known in advanee—or later 
either, as he is liable to get it so unmercifully socked 
to him that he will be ashamed to let it be known. 
There are thousands of citizens who are being educated 
up to their duties as good citizens, but along the fringe 
are those who know only self, whose interests in their 
towns are at a low ebb, and these are largely the 
patrons of the mail order houses. 

The fight against the ‘‘cat’’ houses has only just 
begun, and it has grown to such dimensions that the 
Jumbermen are really no longer in the limelight. The 
retail lumbermen pitched the rock into the water and 
the waves have spread in all directions. Other inter- 
ests have taken up the cause and as surely as people 
will fight for their existence the catalog houses will 
get it in the neck to the ability of the various trade 
interests to give it to them. It is claimed that the 
big mail order houses of Chicago are back of the 
prosecution of the lumbermen. 

Should the government sustain its charge against 
the lumbermen it would make no difference with the 
final result. The contention has been taken up by 
chambers of commerce and other trade bodies and 
from this on the catalog houses will find grit in the 
roads they travel that will give them stone bruises. 


OTHER MINNEAPOLIS RETAIL DEALERS. 


As headquarters for line yards Minneapolis leads the 
world, the number of yards represented here counting 
a few less than 1,200. I think the largest line in the 
northwest is that of the Rogers Lumber Company, a 
concern that has come to the front with surprising 
rapidity and that now controls ninety-three yards, 
eleven of them in Canada. G. H. Rogers, vice presi- 
dent of the company, says it was operating in North 
Dakota alongside the Canadian line, and it was easy to 
step across and establish a few yards. It has been 
told to me that this gigantie enterprise is purely a 
family affair, and we who have found it all we want 
to do properly to manage one yard must conclude that 
a line of ninety-three of them is a whale of a thing to 
have in one family. Collections have been fairly 
good, but owing to a peculiar way the Canadians have 
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of marketing their wheat in the Rogers territory they 
have heen better on this side of the line than on the 
other. On the whole stocks are as large as they were 
a year ago. The company is expecting a smaller trade 
this year than fell to its lot last. 

The Bovey-Shute Lumber Company, has twenty 
yards, ati located in western North Dakota. Collee- 
tions were goo! all season with the exception of the 
time that wheat was unsalable. At present the farm- 
ers are paid about 20 percent in cash for their wheat, 
the balance in Minneapolis drafts and cashier ¢hecks, 
the latter passing current at the stores, the idea being 
to instill in their minds that they ean get along with- 
out a large amount of eurrency. The banks are in 
good shape so far as the supply of currency on hand 
is concerned. The company handles fir flooring and 
ceiling, and Montana pine largely for finish. Curtail- 
ment of building is looked for to some extent the com- 
ing year, as it is expected the farmers will go slow, as 
also will the lumbermen in the matter of credits. 





+ souvenirs, 


The Sulzer Lumber Company has eighteen yards, 
with a few exceptions located in North Dakota. The 
yards are well stocked and trade up to the fall months 
was fair. In dimension, flooring and ceiling fir is 
sold, and in finish yellow pine, with bireh working in 
to some extent. George Salzer, president of the com- 
pany, believes in advertising and: distributes various 
one a volume of 130 pages, filled with 
useful miscellaneous items of interest appealing par 
ticularly to the farmer. In calendars he does not give 
one kind indiscriminately to all. For the farmer he 
has a large one, with big figures and a map of the 
state, and for art lovers one that has a fine picture 
and ail the accompanying frills. Dana S. Coleman, 
assistant secretary, is a man whose face for years has 
been familiar in lumber offices. 

With at least two good sized steps one ean go from 
the office of Mr. Salzer to that of the Carpenter- 
Deckert Lumber Company, that does a big city trade. 
It didn’t set well to visit this office without meeting 


my old friend, O. EK. Deckert, but the pretty lady 
stenographer said I missed him by about sixty seconds. 
1 have heard this called the finest retail yard in Min- 
neapolis. I have not seen all of them, but one that 
beats it will have to get up early in the morning. The 
enclosed shed was at a former date deseribed in this 
department. Of more reeent origin is a wide, open 
shed that is a beauty. It is 24x150 feet, entirely sur- 


rounded with a 10-foot hood, and painted white 
throughout. The yard is one of the cleanest you ever 
saw. The alleys are wide, the foundations of the 


piles on cement piers, and the whole yard is so clutter- 
less that the insurance agent said it would be a shame 
to charge the usual rate, so he knocked off a percentage 
that is worth talking about. That is the way to run a 
lumber yard if only we knew it. C. H. Carpenter was 


east on his wedding trip. 
Cake 





TEXAS LUMBERMEN AND SHIPPERS WIN IN RATE FIGHT. 


Shippers—Representative Will Be Appointed to Look After Shipping Interests. 


New Rules Satisfactory to 


The lumbermen and other shippers of Texas have 
gained a distinct victory through the issuance by the 
Railroad Commission of Texas of a new set of reciprocal 
demurrage rules which became effective November 19 
last. 

The rules are the direct outgrowth of the recent meet- 
ing of the Reciprocal Demurrage Conference at Dallas, 
October 29 and 30, at the Dallas Commercial Club, and 
was attended by a large majority of the lumber ship- 
pers of the state, as well as shippers of other com- 
modities. 

The lumbermen of Texas have taken an important 
part in the negotiations leading to the adoption of the 
new reciprocal demurrage rules issued by the railroad 
commission and to them is due much credit for the new 
set of rules. The committee of lumbermen and other 
shippers which waited upon the railroad commission and 
gave their testimony consisted of four members of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association; J. Langbehn, of the 
Galveston Maritime Association, Galveston, Tex.; J. H. 
W. Steele, of the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, Clarksville; W. C. Lawson, of the Waco Cotton 
Exchange, Waco; A. H. O’Neill, Compress association, 
Paris; John W. O’Neill, Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association, Clarksville; D. A. Nunn, Texas Lignite 
Operators, Crockett; 8. T. Swinford, Texas Lumber- 
men’s Association, Houston; H. H. Haines, Chamber 
of Commerce, Galveston, and a large number of Texas 
lumbermen were also presented at the conference at 
which the views of the railroad shippers were presented 
at considerable length. At this hearing the Jumbermen 
took a prominent part and explained to the cou-mission 
the unfairness which they felt existed in the reciprocal 
demurrage rules which had been in force for a number 
of years and which they felt should be amended to a 
considerable extent. 

The Texas lumbermen did all in their power to secure 
the adoption of the new rules which were issued by the 
Texas railroad commission November 19, and to them 
belongs the credit for the action taken by that body. 

The rules are as follows: 


Office of 
Railroad Commission of Texas. 
Circular No. 2702. 


Rules governing the applications for and the supplying of 
empty cars; the reception, transportation and delivery of 
earload freight ; also reciprocal demurrage etc. 

Canceling circular No. 2540 and conflicting portions o 
circular No. 1756 as amended by circulars Nos. 1761, 1872, 
2222 and 2700, car service rules. (Notice circular No. 2669. 
Hearing No. 785.) 


AUSTIN, TEX., Nov. 19, 1907. 

Pursuant to notice and hearing on the matters herein set 
forth, it is ordered by the Railroad Commission of Texas 
that the following rules and regulations shall be observed 
by all railroad companies and receivers, or other authorized 
agencies Operating lines of railroad in Texas, and in matters 
of supplying empty cars, the reception, transportation and 
delivery of carload freight, also :the matter of reciprocal 
demurrage. , 

(a) Rule I. Supplying empty cars—If any person, firm or 
corporation desiring an empty car or cars to be placed at any 
station, siding, spur or other point on a raiiroad in this 


state, where it is usual and customary for freight to be 
received and discharged, to be loaded with freight proper 


for shipment and transportation from such station, siding, 
spur or other point on said line of railway or to a point on 
any other line of railway in this state, shall make applica- 
tion in writing for such car or cars to the agent of said 
railway company at the station, siding, spur or other point 
where it is desired to load such car or cars, or if there be 
no agent at such point then to the agent of the railway 
company at the nearest station to such point where there 
is an agent, stating in such application the character of 
freight and its destination, it shall be the duty of such 
railway company to whose agent such application is made 
to furnish and place, within the time hereinafter described, 
and at the point designated in said application, the car or 
cars so applied for, whether such car or cars are intended, 
when loaded, for transportation to a point where the line 
of such railway company, or to a point on the line of 
another common carrier in the state of Texas. 

(b) When a shipper makes written application to a rail- 
road company for empty cars as provided in section (a) of 
this rule, they shall be supplied within three days when 
for five cars or less; within five days when for less than 
ten or more than five cars, and within eight days when for 
ten cars or more. 

(c) For failure to comply with the provisions of sections 
(a) and (b) of this rule, the railroad company so failing to 
supply the empty cars applied for shall pay forfeit and pay 
to the shipper the sum of 50 cents per day per car for 
each day or fraction thereof during which it fails to furnish 
cars after the expiration of the time allowed for so doing, 
provided the application for said forfeiture is made in 


writing within thirty days after making the application for 
such cars; and provided, further, that any shipper, to avail 
himself of the benefits of the forfeiture herein provided 
must deposit $2 for each car applied for; this money to be 
retained by the railroad company in case the car is not 
loaded; and, if the cat is loaded, the said $2 shall be 
provided to the shipper when bill of lading is issued. 
Provided, further, that in case a car or cars are ordered 
and not used, and the railroad company is obliged to haul 
such car or cars empty over fifty miles in one direction, $5 
shall be deposited for each car ordered and forfeited to the 
railroad company in case the car or cars are not used; and 
$7 shall be deposited for each car ordered, and forfeited to 
the railroad company in case such car or cars are not used, 
if the railroad company is obliged to haul such car or cars 
more than 100 miles in one direction empty. 


Rule 2. Reception and Transportation of Carload Freight. 
When carload freight of any character proper for trans 
portation is legally tendered to a railroad company at its 


customary place of receiving shipments, and correct ship 
ping instructions have been given, such railroad company 
shail promptly receive the same and issue bills of lading 


therefor ; the same must be carried forward at a rate of not 
less than an average of thirty miles a day of twenty-four 
hours, exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays, computed 
from 7 o'clock a. m. of the second day following the receipt 





of shipment. For failure to so receive and transport such 
shipments the railroad company at fault shall forfeit ana 
pay to the shipper the sum of 50 cents a car for each 


day or fraction thereof during which the terms of this rule 
are not complied with. Provided, however, that twenty-four 
hours additional time shall be allowed at each junction 
point or division terminal where it is necessary to rehandle 
or transfer the car or cars; also forty-eight hours addi 
tional when it is necessary to transfer contents from one 
car to another. Provided that uncompressed cotton, in bill 
of lading lots of twenty-five bales or more from one con 
signor to one consignee shall be considered as a carload 
proposition. Provided, further, that the foregoing provision 
tor daily movement shall not affect shipments of live stock 
or other perishable freight which should be moved at a 
greater distance a day; nor shall this order be construed as 
affecting shipper’s right to recover damages for carriers’ 
failure to so move such live stock and other perishable 
freight. 

Rule 3. 


(a) Railroad companies shall give prompt written notice 
to consignees of the arrival of all freight, and the giving 
of notice shall be a condition precedent to the collection of 
any demurrage charges. For failure to give notice within 
forty-eight hours, exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays, 
computed from 7 o'clock a. m. of the day after the arrival 
of carload freight, the railroad company at fault shall for- 
feit and pay to consignee 50 cents per car per day thereafter 
during which the terms of this rule are not complied with. 

(b) Notice will be served either by mail or personally, 
and the leaving of notice at consignee’s residence or usual 
place of business shall be considered personal notice. In 
either case, such notice must show the initials and number 
of car and contents of same. The free time within which to 
receive freight and to remove it from custody of the 
delivering road shall begin at 7 o’clock a. m. of the day 
after such notice is served, and shall continue forty-eight 


Delivery of Carload Shipments. 








hours, exclusiye of Sundays and legal holidays, and such 
hours during the free period as the inclemency of the 
weather may render the removal of the freight from the 


custody of the carrier impracticable, without serious damage 
to same. Where the consignors ship goods to themselves, or 
their order, the above prescribed written notice duly mailed 
to the consignee at the point of delivery shall be taken and 
held to be sufficient legal notice. 

(c) At the expiration of the time allowed, a charge of 
$1 per car per day, or fraction thereof, will be collected for 
detention of all cars held for shipment or unloading, or 
subject to the order of consignors, consignees or their agents, 
except as otherwise provided in car service or demurrage 
rules as prescribed by this commission, in circular No. 1756 
as amended by circulars Nos. 1761, 1872 and 20. 

(d) When a car destined for delivery at a certain point 
shall be brought within the customary switching limits of 
the delivering road at the point of destination in the bill 
of lading under which shipment is carried, the freight there 
in contained shall, within the meaning of these rules, be 
deemed to have arrived at destination, insofar as to impose 
upon the consignee the duty of giving directions for the 
disposition and placing of the car upon receipt by him of 
notice of the arrival therefor. 

(e) If, during the time allowed, a car be removed, or its 
unloading be otherwise obstructed or prevented by the 
delivering railroad company, the consignee shall not be 
charged with the consequent delay. If the delivering rail 
road company removes a car after demurrage begins thereon 
such car shall, upon proper demand of the consignee, be 
promptly made accessible for the unloading thereof. 

(f) Railroad companies are required to make prompt 
tender to consignees of all freights upon the arrival thereof 
at destination. For failure to place necessary cars at an 
accessible point for unloading same, within forty-eight 
hours, exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays, computed 
from 7 o'clock a. m. the day after the consignee has filed 
with the agent a proper order for delivery, the railroad 
company at fault shall forfeit and pay to said consignee 50 
cents per car per day, or fraction thereof, that such delivery 
is delayed. ‘ 

Provided, That the foregoing rule 3 shall not affect the 
delivery of live stock or other perishable freight, the 
delivery of which should be made more promptly than as 
above provided. 

It is further ordered that the matters set forth in circular 
No. 2669 be held under advisement for such further action 
thereon by this commission as may appear necessary. 






This order shall take effeet December 10, 1907, canceling 
circular No. 2540, together with conflicting portions of car 
service or demurrage rules contained in circular No, 1756 
as amended by circulars Nos. 1761, 1872 and 2220 issued 
by the commission 

ALLISON MAYFIELD, Chairman 
L. J. Storey. 
«. B. CoLqurri 
Commissioners 
Attest : 
E. R. McLean, 
Secretary. 

I hereby certify that the above 
of circular No, 2702, this day 
Commission of Texas. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Railroad Com 
mission of Texas, at the city of Austin, this 19th day of 
November, 1907. kk. R. McLean, Secretary. 
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Previous to the meeting of the railroad commission and 
the shippers’ committee, Sam T. Swinford, who was a 
member of the committee named and is secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, sent out the fol 
lowing circular letter to the association members, giv 
ing them information of the proposed movement, and 
asking their views as to the wisdom of the movement 
and its probable success as a remedy for the evils that 
the rules are aimed to counteract: 

The question of what is termed 


“reciprocal demurrage” 


will come up before the railroad commission at Austin 
Tuesday, November 12. It is the intention of the com 
mission to promulgate rules in accordance with the law 
passed by the last legislature, senate bill No. 52 


I enclose copy of rules as suggested at a meeting of the 
various representatives of the shipping interest held at 
Dallas on October 29. At that meeting a committee was 
appointed to submit these suggestions to the commissien and 
ask that they adopt them. It seems to me that it is a 
question as to whether these rules would suit me or whether 
they would suit you just at this time, but it is of moment 
that we try to get the railroads and the shippers together in 
some way. We must bear in mind also that there are many 
varied interests to be provided for in forming these rules. 
It is the consensus of opinion among shippers that rules of 
this character would satisfy the present needs. These rules 
can be changed from time to time as conditions may require. 
Candidly my opinion is that this is one step towards the 
final solution of the problem of car shortage and the 
handling of cars. 

I would be pleased if you would give me your views at 
once with any suggestions you may think advisable. 

Rule 2 of the set is 
factory to shippers, minimum dis 
tance of thirty miles a day that;the railroads must 
deliver cars, and the demurrage rate of 50 cents a day 
must be paid the shipper by the railroad in case they 
fail to conform with the rate stipulated in the rule for 
every day the car is overdue in delivery. 

It is too early to state what the shippers of Texas 
intend to do in the matter of taking advantage of 
Rule 2, undoubtedly the most unpopular of the rules 
formulated. Sam T. Swinford states that he believes 
the rules will prove a long step in the right direction, 
although he does not consider them a final settlement 
of the railroad question in its entirety, but feels cer 
tain that the result will surely be a very great increase 
in the car supply in the state, and that within a very 
short time. He says that the shippers will have all the 
cars they could want before spring. 

One of the most important actions taken by the 
Dallas conference which is soon to bear fruit was the 
determination to appoint a representative of the ship- 
ping interests of the state, who will be located at 
Houston, and whose business it will be to look directly 
after the interests of the shippers, and, in conjunction 
with the manager of the Texas Car Service Association 
stationed here, settle all disagreements between shipper 
and railroad by arbitration. It is understood that the 
appointment of a competent man for the position will 
soon be made, and a Houston man has been repeatedly 
named as the right man for the place. 


that is 


sets a 
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one most satis 





OHIO SHIPPERS WANT SEVENTH CLASS. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dee. 3.—The Ohio Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has headquarters in this city, is making 
a strong effort to have a seventh class added to the 
freight classifications of Ohio railroads. A petition was 
recently filed with the Ohio railway commission asking 
for this class, which will include lumber, and urging 
that the present scheme of classification is inadequate. 
The proposed tariff is based on the mileage and long 
haul plan. Data is being collected for the hearing, 
which will be held before the Ohio railway commission 
soon. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HEARING OF THE CAR STAKE EQUIPMENT COMPLAINT. 





Permanent Appliances Declared Unsafe, Expensive and Generally Undesirable—Loading and Transportation 
in Pennsylvania and the South - Conditions on the Santa Fe—Lumber Traffic and Finances 
of aGreat System—Laymen’s Deductions on the Lumber Trade. 


The preceding instalment of this report concluded 
with testimony given by C. W. Goodyear, president of 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Railroad Company ete. The present in 
stalment begins with resumption of his testimony. 


Permanent Stakes Undesirable. 

Mr. Moot—Mr. Goodyear, as a practical manufacturer, a 
man in business, what is your offhand judgment as to 
whether these permanent stakes are desirable in the business, 
or will work? 

Mr. Goodyear—For several reasons I should say that that 
kind of an appliance on cars is not desirable. In the first 
place, these cars are not all used in the lumber trade. A 
car may be sent in to our mills this week for lumber, and 
that same car may not have another load of lumber on it in 
six months. It may get into the coal trade or some other 
kind of business. The distribution of cars is one of the 
most difficult problems that railroad operators have to con 
tend with. Another reason is (I am speaking from informa- 
tion as to the cost) that it costs somewhere from $48 to 
$75, I have been told, to apply these stakes—-$48, I think, 
on the gondola cars, and $75 on the flats. Any expense of 
that kind, considering the opportunities of injury, destruc- 
tion, bending, putting out of use, and all that sort of thing, 
I should say would be an unwarrantable expense. Tem 
porary stakes such as the lumbermen are using might much 
better be put on than stakes of that character. I think the 
lumbermen would get more annoyance from those stakes 
themselves, by reason of their being bent, and by reason, 
especially in the north, of the ice interfering with their 
operation; and a variety of reasons may be troublesome to 
the lumbermen to get them to operate well. To the rail 
roads it is a source of expense, and not only an expense of 
first installation but expense of maintenance. All of those 
things added to cars tend to increase the cost of transporta 
tion. 

Mr. Moot. —Which the consumer must pay in the end 
somewhere? <A. If the railroad survives 

Mr. Moot — Then it is your judgment that they are not a 
practical device for the lumber business, Mr. Goodyear, for 
the reasons you have given’ <A. I should say not. A car 
equipped with stakes lying down like that, as a result of the 
rough usage freight cars get is liable to have the whole 
thing torn off the sides of it, by coming in contact with 
other cars, coming in contact with things near the track ete 
We all know, who have had any experience in the operation 
of a railroad, that the maintenance of equipment is one of 
the great expenses of transportation; and we all know that 
the more of that kind of appliances you put on the cars 
the more you have to spend to maint: iin them. Everything 
of that sort you put on adds to the cost of maintenance ; 
and I think it would be much cheaper to the lumberimen, 
the railroads, and all, to use the old kind of stake In 
staking a gondola car the stakes ordinarily are not right 
inside of the box, so that the stakes do not come out flush 
and are not as liable to come in contact with things near 
the track as the others. Then take these stakes, in cases of 
wrecks, and they would only add so much to the expense of 
repairing the car and putting it in order again; because if 
a car is tipped over or gets into a crush those stakes would 
suffer——in nearly every Instance. 








Upon cross examination Mr. Goodyear testified that 
he is president of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railrond 
Company and the New Orleans & Great Northern Rail- 
roud Company, besides some smaller companies; that 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna has about 350 miles of rail 
road and is principally a lumber and coal road, and that 
the New Orleans & Great Northern railroad is a rail- 
roud now in process of construction, with trackage 
rights over the New Orleans & Northeastern from a 
place called Slidell into New Orleans, a distance of 
about twenty-nine miles, and under the present plan 
of construction it will extend to Jackson, Miss., with 
250 miles of trackage when completed, and designed for 
general traffic. 





Q. You are building a large mill down there now; are 
you not?’ <A. In Louisiana, hogolusa ; yes, sir. It will be 
in operation, I expect, between now and January 1. 

q. You expect there to engage in the general lumber 
business? A. Yes, sir. | expect that the railroad company 
will operate the railroad, and the lumber company will 
operate its lumber plant. 

Q. Twenty years ago were you in the lumber business 
up in northwestern Pennsylvania? A I began in the 
lumber business something over twenty years ago. 

( Do you remember any of those cars equipped with 

permanent stakes that were in use up there in Pennsylvania 
for carrying lumber? A. No; I do not. 
You testified that 95 percent of your lumber on the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna was carried in open cars? = A. 
Ninety-five percent of our hemlock lumber, of the Goodyear 
Lumber Company's lumber. Understand, other mills are on 
the road, some of which manufacture hemlock and some 
hardwoods, such as I have described. 

Q. Perhaps that was not quite clear in my mind. Were 
you testifying as to mills generally on your road, or mills 
which you operate? <A. Mills owned by the Goodyear 
Lumber Company. 

Q. Oh, yes. Are any other mills there except the Good- 
year mills? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have to furnish them with cars? <A. Yes, 








t~— 


sir. 
Q. Do they generally use the gondola car, too? <A. The 
hemlock mills do. Those cars run all over the country; I 
mean all over that part of the country in which the hem- 
lock is marketable, from that district. 1 should say that 
nearly 35 percent of our lumber goes to New York and 
New York points. New York points include Jersey and 
Long Island and a number of other points. 


Staking with a View to Safety. 


Q. On your road do you opeeretty require lumber ship 
pers to equip according to the M. B. rules? A. Oh, yes: 
absolutely. 

Q. You believe in safe transportation, then? A. Well, 
we have to. The connecting lines would not receive the 
freight if we did not. 

Q. Yes; and some little difficulty was experienced three 
or four years ago about that? A. Oh, yes. 

Between your road and some of the connecting lines ? 
I used to be counsel for the Lackawanna. A. Well, they 
had adopted some new rules, and it took a little time to 
comply with them. 

Q. Why was it necessary to adopt those new rules? A. 
I suppose, if I understood correctly, because there had been 
some serious wreck. 

Q. That was the wreck of the Duquesne limited? A. I 





think so: a wreck occurred down there, and it was attrib 
uted, I believe, to a car of lumber which was not well 
staked. 

@. So they made different rules to avoid a repetition of 
those wrecks’ A. Yes. 

@. That was, as I recall it, a little over three years ago 

about three years ago? A. That is about right. 

The Chairman—So your eeemnete of the expense is based 
upon compliance with the M. LB. rules in respect of safety *? 

Mr. Goodyear— Yes, sir stulethe so. I may say that for 
a number of years no trouble of that sort has been ex- 
perienced. 

Mr. Ross—The rules now provide for strong stakes, and 
they are generally enforced in your territory; are they not? 
A. Oh, yes, sir. 

q). In the north and in the south? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Andrews—-You do not mean south of the Ohio river? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Andrews--You do not know anything about that, do 
you? A. That is where our lumber operation is. Louisiana 
is south of the Ohio river. 

Mr. Andrews——I thought you had not commenced that? 
A. Well, I have become familiar with the conditions down 
there somewhat; but we are not ourselves in operation. 

Mr. Ross—Generally speaking, down there the M. C. B. 
rules are enforced? <A. I think they are enforced all over 
the country. 

@. You testified that your estimate of labor in figuring 
this cost was 9 cents? A. I think that is the figure that 
I had. 

4) Yes; 9 cents. Did you go into that matter person 
ally? <A. Oh, no, sir. 

(). nase are the figures furnished you by somebody else? 
A. Yes, sir; upon my request. 

4) Have’ you ever observed them equipping one of these 
cars’ <A. Oh, many times. 

Q lo you think one man could do it in half an hour? 
A. I do not see how he could occupy any more time. 

«). He could go to the stake pile and get the stakes and 
sharpen them’? <A. There is no sharpening of the stakes in 
a gondola car 

q. There is if the stake pocket is not just right for the 
stake, is there not? A. We do not use any stake pockets 
ordinarily in staking a gondola car. Say it is a 2x8; es set 
it right inside of the box of.the gondola and stand it up on 
the end. 

Q. Take it on a gondola car, or on a flat car; your 
estimate is still 9 cents. They have to fit the stakes into 
the pockets there; do they not? A. Well, ordinarily they 
do not have much of any fitting to do. Those stakes are 
sawed so that they will just about fit the pocket; and it is 
not necessary that the stakes should be driven in tight after 
the load is tied off ; because of the tying of the load the tie 
across the top holds the stake in place. 

«. In your territory, either north or south, do they use 
saplings for stakes? A. No; nowhere. My testimony 
applies to manufactured lumber used in staking. 

Q. This price for lumber, $12 a thousand, is that the 
cost to you as a lumber manufacturer, or is that the market 
value of the lumber? A. I do not think it costs so much 
as that. 

q. Well, what is this price here? <A. I judge they have 
estimated on the basis of what the selling price of it would 
be for that grade of lumber. I judge that, you understand, 
from the prices stated there. 

(). Do you recall how many flat cars your railroad com- 
pany owns? <A. Well, let me see: I would not undertake to 
say: I think it is between 200 and 300. Altogether our 
freight equipment amounts to between twelve and fifteen 
cars a mile, or somewhere around 4,100 cars. We have only 
300 box cars. All the rest of them in the freight equipment 
are open cars. 

Costs of Loading and Repairs. 

qQ. Now, as to whether or not you can load an open car 
cheaper than you can load a box car, that depends to an 
extent on how you are equipped, how your lumber plant is 
equipped ; does it not? For instance, if you have high piles, 
of course it is cheaper for you to load it down into the open 
ear. If you run your lumber out on an incline from the 
mill into a box car on rollers, it is about as cheap to load 
a box car; is it not? A. I should think not, Mr. Ross. If 
you load it into a box car you have to turn every piece 
around and put it in endwise; and it is very short lumber. 
If you load it on to a gondola or a flat, though, your truck 
runs right along parallel with the car, and you simply pass 
it off on to the car, unless it is very heavy lumber. If it is 
very heavy lumber you sometimes have to slide the thing off, 
and sometimes dump it on the dock, and then take cant 
hooks and roll it over on to the dock. 

«). Have you any statistics in your mind as to the 
average cost of repairs of your equipment for cars? A. 1 
do not carry those things in my head. I look at the last 
annual report when I want to find out. 

Q. The cost of keeping a box car in repair is undoubtedly 
heavier than that of a gondola car; is it not? And the cost 
of keeping a gondola car in repair is undoubtedly heavier 
than a flat car? <A. I should say so. 

Q. But you do not know about what percentage of the 
cost is required to keep them in repair per car? A. Well, 
it varies greatly. You know perfectly well that if you take 
a new road, with new equipment, the percentage of repairs 
will be much lower than on an old road that has a lot of 
old, ramshackle cars running. The average cost for mainte- 
nance and for repair of cars will be much less in one 
instance than it will in the other. 

Most of the roads have been in operation a good many 
years, so that their equipment is wearing out, and new 
equipment is coming in every year? A. Well, they are 
hanging on to the old equipment, because or the foree of 
circumstances, largely; they are using all they can. 

Q. You spoke of the open car being ‘more available. 
What did you mean by that? A. It is more available for a 
variety of business, for many heavy commodities such as iron 
ore, coal, both bituminous and anthracite, stone, grindstones, 
such as are shipped from Ohio up there; rails, structural 
steel. It has a much greater variety of usage than the box 
car has, I should say. Of course, a box car carries a great 
variety of commodities well, including some heavy ones like 
grain, wheat, corn, and so on. 

q. In other words, there are so many of these open cars 
that, the general demand for them being less than for the 
box cars, the shipper can more frequently get the open car? 
Is that it? A. Yes: and all the lines, with the exception 
perhaps of such lines as the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, have generally a much larger—well, the New 
York Central has an immense box car equipment, and so has 
the Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania's proportion of gon- 
dolas and open cars is much larger, 1 think, than that of 
the New York Central, because of the Pennsylvania’s im- 
mense tonnage from Pittsburg and from the coal regions. 





Earning Powers of Cars Contrasted. 


Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Goodyear, that you can load 
more of your lumber on one of these gondola cars—take a 
40-foot car, for example—than you could load into a 40-foot 


box car? A. Oh, yes. We load so few box cars that I can 


hardly tell how much. About 5 percent, I estimate, of all 
our lumber would go into» box cars. I think the average 
load on a gondola car would be 15 or 20 percent more than 
it would be in box cars. 

Q. Therefore, it is a bigger earner in the lumber business 
than the box car; is it not? A. Yes. 

Q. And you take those big timbers, green timbers, and 
you can get a great deal more on those cars than you could 
get in a box car? In fact, you could not get them in a box 
car? A. You could not get them into a box car at all. 

Q. And that is one of the real reasons why so many 
gondola cars are used for lumber—because they are better 
earners? A. Because they are more convenient to load, 
because they are more convenient to unload, less ‘expensive 
to load and unload, less expensive to maintain. 

Q. About how many cars of lumber move over your 
Buffalo & Susquehanna road a year? A. Let me see; I 
should say somewhere from 10,000 to 12,000 cars a year. 

Q. Do you regard that as one of the important com- 
modities which is moved over your road from an earning 
standpoint?’ A. Yes, sir. 

. Is any other commodity which moves oyer your road 
more profitable ? 


Objection was raised and after argument Mr. Ross 
asked : ;‘ 

Q. Do you not carry more lumber than you do any other 
freight ¥ A. No. 

). What other freight do you carry more of? A. Bi- 
tuminous coal. 

(. What is next to that? A. Lumber. 

q. Do you carry the bituminous coal in the same cars 
that you carry lumber in? A. I am sorry to say we do. 

. You do not have any dumper cars for coal—hopper 
cars? A. es 

Q. You can not carry lumber in a hopper car, can you? 
A. No, sir. 

Mr. Moot—You cannot carry coal in a lumber car, can 
you? <A. You can carry coal in a lumber car of a particular 
type-in a gondola car. 

Mr. Stone—You can cat i1lmost everything in a gondola 
car; can you not? A. Yes; it is a very useful car. 

Mr. Stone—It is the most useful car of all, I guess? A, 
Yes. 

Mr. Ross—You have not experimented any with these 
permanent stakes, have you? A. No. 

1 q. You never have seen a car equipped with them? A. 
WO, 

(4). So that in giving the commission the benefit of your 
judgment, which we all respect, it is simply your prelimi- 
nary opinion? <A. Yes; just from looking at the thing. 

q. Just from looking at it’ A. Or the picture of it 
here. 

4). That is all, Mr. Goodyear. 

Mr. Moot—-Referring to these 10,000 or 12,000 cars of 
lumber which move over your lines, about what proportion 
of them are your own lumber cars—that is, the cars of the 
Goodyear Lumber Company ? 

Mr. Goodyear—-That varies. There are no cars of the 
Goodyear Lumber Company. They ure all cars of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company. 

©. Yes—well, Mr. Ross was asking you about how many 
ears of lumber moved over your line. A. Yes. 

Q. And you said 10,000 or 12,000 a year. About how 
many of them A. How many of those loads were 
manufactured by the Goodyear Lumber Company ? 

Q. Yes. A. Oh, probably 60 percent of them. 

Q. Referring to the market of your lumber, how wide a 
region is your lumber marketed in? In how many direc- 
tions do these cars go? A. They go to New York points, 
New York state points, including Buffalo to Albany; that 
takes the breadth of the state, or the length of it; and they 
zo to New York city points, including New Jersey. They 
go to some Pennsylvania points, and they go to Long Island 
and New England. It is very seldom that we sh p a car 
of lumber west. We have shipped occasionally some lumber 
to Canada. 

Q. I see from your testimony, Mr. Goodyear, that you 
are interested in this question under contest both as a 
lumber man and as a railway man? A. Yes. 

Q. Which interest is the greater—as a lumber man or 
as a railway man; or can you not tell’ A. Oh, yes; I 
can tell. 

Q. Which is it? A. My interest is much larger in 
lumber than it is in railroads. 

















Economical Changes in Lumbering. 


The Chairman—Mr. Goodyear, you stated at the outset 
of your testimony that there has been a great change in 
the methods of either lumber production or the lumber 
business generally. Will you take a moment to indicate the 
nature of that change and its effect? 

Mr. Goodyear—Well, your honor, it consists largely in 
economical methods. For instance, we cut the stumps very 
much nearer the ground than we formerly did, and thereby 
save perhaps two feet or so on a tree. T he ordinary woods- 
man in years gone by would swing his ax so as to chop 
down the tree at the point where it most conveniently 
suited his arms, his hight. If he was a tall Yankee he 
might let down a tree up four feet from the ground; and 
the short fellow would let it down lower, of course—what- 
ever suited the swing of his ax best. That is one method 
Now we insist upon sawing the trees down, mostly, and 
they are sawed nearer the ground. 

Then in other directions, when lumber was worth say $8 
a thousand, or even less than that, $6 or $7 a thousand at 
the mill, we would leave back a great many logs of defec- 
tive trees in the woods and small trees. Now we seek to 
take a tree to the mill that will make a 2x4 stick, one stick 
stwo inches by four inches, or a stick perhaps ‘six inches 
through at the small end. That is another way we econo- 
mize. Then, again, in the process of manufacture, when I 
first went into the lumber business twenty years ago, we 
used altogether circular saws. Those circular saws woulda 
take out a saw kerf of a full quarter of an inch. Now we 
use altogether band saws which take out a saw kerf of only 
about one-eighth of an inch. Now if you cut all the log 
into boards you get out of the same stock of trees 12% 
percent more lumber with the band saw than you did with 
the circular saw, or one-eighth, equal to 124% percent. 

Then, again, we used to let a great mass of this refuse, 
what was then termed refuse lumber, go into the burner or 
into the burn heap where they burned refuse. Now instead 
of letting it go there we save boards 4 feet, 6 feet, 6% 
feet long; and a great many of those boards are culled 
boards which used to be destroyed and burned up. 

Then, again, on account of the advance in the prices of 
lumber, especially pine lumber, white pine and finishing 
lumber, we manufacture a large percentage of hemlock into 
dressed and matched lumber or finished lumber, or dressed 
on one side. In these ways we are getting a much larger 
yield of lumber an acre than we formerly 

The Chairman—Has the location of the mitts been changed 
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with reference to the forests? Of course the mills are fre- 
quently on a larger scale. 

Mr. Goodyear—Oh, yes. Take our Pennsylvania country, 
for instance; the logs used to be floated down the streams 
in the spring floods to Williamsport, and the lumber was 
all manufactured there. They had what was termed the 
Williamsport boom, where vast quantities of logs were 
stored for various millowners. But when my brother, who 
was the founder of this business of ours, first went into it 
he conceived the idea of building the mills in the forests 
and logging by railroad. He was one of the pioneers of 
the country in the matter of the logging railroad. Then 
this Buffalo & Susquehanna railroad was first built thirteen 
miles long, built solely to get out our lumber product, al- 
though it was an incorporated road and did a general busi- 
ness; but that was its main object. Since then it has 
grown until we built it to Buffalo. And the method in 
that direction is entirely changed, so as to take the mills 
to the timber or near by, rather than transporting by water. 

The Chairman—I would like to ask just one more ques- 
tion, not as having any bearing on this case, but as a mat- 
ter of information: Are large areas of forests in that part 
of Pennsylvania still uneut? <A. No, sir; not large areas. 
The largest area we have, I think, is about 30,000 acres. 

The Chairman—There are considerable tracts yet from 
which no timber has been taken? A. Yes, sir. 


Operations of a Huge Plant. 

Mr. Moot-—-May I ask one question along the same line? 
Your mills down in Louisiana (I do not know but what this 
has been stated here) and the railway connected with them 
have cost somewhere from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 or more. 
llow large a tract of timber lands are those mills and the 
railways that you are building down there to use up at the 
mills? A. We estimate that the mill which we are build- 
ing, which is a novelty in the way of saw mills—it is en- 
tirely of steel, fireproof structure; it is absolutely built of 
steel and concrete, except the main working floor of the 
mill, which is covered over with boards, because the men 
could not stand it to work on a concrete floor; and the 
docks, extending out 500 feet from the mill, are all steel 
docks, except the floor on top; the planing mill is entirely 
a steel structure; the dry kilns are all absolutely fireproof. 

Q. What is your pond for logs? A. That will hold about 
6,000,000 feet; it is about twenty-five acres, all excavated, 
upon high land, and with timber and water into it.— 

Q. How far do your railways there run out for timber to 
come to those mills? A. They do not go so very far now, 
because we built these mills directly into the forests; but 
I would not be surprised if we should haul those logs a 
hundred miles before we get through. 

Mr. Ross—When you do, you provide lumber cars to haul 
the logs out, do you not? A. We have them now. 


Varieties in Loading. 


Mr. Moot—Could you give me an idea as to about what 
proportion of the lumber that moves over your Buffalo & 
Susquehanna road moves in open cars? You said 95 percent 
of your lumber went in open cars. Is that true generally 
over the line? <A. It is true of all the hemlock lumber. 
It is not correct to such an extent of the hardwood lumber, 
which is used so much for finishing, and could not be 
shipped in open cars on account of the storms. 

q. Do you load many foreign cars with lumber on your 
road? <A. Oh, yes; we load a great many cars of the New 
York Central, the Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, the Lehigh Valley, and so on. 

«). What do they do? Send their cars in to you? A. Yes, 
sir. 

«. That is the general custom among the railroads there, 
is it not? A. Well, we provide more than our percentage 
of equipment for the business; and very few of them have 
an equipment equal to fifteen cars a mile of road. We will 
have more than that when we get the next thousand cars 
that are coming. 


A Railroad Man’s Knowledge of Lumbering. 


James Peabody, the witness under examination 
when the recess was taken, was thereupon recalled and 
his direct examination was continued: 


Mr. Lathrop—At the time of adjournment at noon to- 
day, Mr. Peabody, I had just asked you a general ques- 
tion which I will repeat now. That is, to go forward in 
your own way and give the result of your investigations 
along the several lines directed by me and suggested by 
you bearing upon the issues involved in this case. 

Mr. Peabody—lIn order to get into that as completely 
as possible I made an investigation as to the movement 
of every car belonging on our line for the year ended 
June 30, 1907, from our producing points; then I analyzed 
them in various forms. 

An Expert on Car Movement. 

The total number of cars that we moved. of forest 
products was over 90,000. I have here a memorandum 
of the number of cars of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts loaded by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
various producing points during the year ended June 30 
and the proportion loaded in open cars. That is on our 
Texas business, about the only point where we use open 
cars. We do not use open cars at all elsewhere. Total 
cars loaded, 27,103; open cars on interstate business, 196; 
for state business, 349; making a total of 545 loads in 
Santa Fe open cars. Foreign cars that we had on inter- 
state business, 861 loads; on state business, 542 loads, 
or 905 total foreign cars, or a total of the whole Santa 
Fe and foreign of 1,443 cars, or 5.4 percent of the total 
number of loads loaded in that period. 

made an investigation also as to that loading in 
proportion to our own equipment. We have on our line 
as of June 30, 1907, of gondola cars, 8,211; flat cars, 
3,635; total number of open cars in commercial service, 
11,846. We loaded during that year upon these cars 
188 of the gondolas and 357 of the flats, equal to 4.6 
percent, supposing that all of our 11,000 cars were only 
to be loaded once. Of course if they were in business 
and loaded even ten or twelve times a year it would not 
be 1 percent of our open car capacity. 

If, as a matter of practical railway operation, the 
commission should direct that our open car equipment 
should be provided with a permanent stake, whether or 
not it would require us, to do this 4.6 percent of service 
in the lumber trade, to equip all of our opencar equip- 
ment? <A. Absolutely. These cars that we load in this 
Way, open cars, are scattered over the country all the 
way from Texas to east of Chicago, into Ohio and In- 
diana, some of the cars all through Kansas and every- 
where else. Of course if we must provide open car 
equipment for the loading of lumber equipped with 
stakes they would all have to be equipped, or we would 
never know what car was to be used in that territory. 
And I would also like to say that we never try to pro- 
vide open cars for a lumber shipment. It is only when 
we have a car in that territory and nothing else can be 
used that we supply the open car. 

I analyzed the open car movement to interstate points 
during that period; and I have here an exhibit of that 
movement. We loaded in system coal cars, 73 loads. 
We loaded in system flat cars, 97 loads; in foreign gon- 
dola_ cars, 246 loads; in foreign flat cars, 112 ‘loads. 
Total of all of our open cars, 528, of which 34 went to 
Missouri river points, 78 to Chicago, 65 east of Chicago, 
88 between Chicago and the Missouri river, and 263 
loads west of the Missouri river. That will give you 
some idea of the distribution of that rolling stock in 
the Beaumont district. Those cars averaged 23.63 tons 
a load, and the ton miles 124,768, 13,146,910 ton miles; 
$52,835.01 earnings. 

The total number of forest products that we loaded 
during that year—the total number of cars—was 93,200. 
The average weight or load for the lumber proper was 


21.9 tons. For the forest products as a whole, 22.8 tons. 
I have here that bituminous coal is 29.1 tons. 

Then here are the other forest products. These 528 cars 
I spoke of were lumber. The other foreign products in 
open equipment to interstate points from the Beaumont 
district amounted to 29 cars, of which 16 cars went west 
of the Missouri river. Twenty-six was the total west of 
the Missouri river and 3 cars came east of the Missouri 
river. They comprised 615 tons, 916,168 ton miles, with 
earnings of $3,848.65. 

I also have the analysis of the open equipment, Texas 
local points, intrastate, in the same district, amounting 
to 676 cars, composed of 71 system coal cars, 127 system 
flat cars, 201 foreign coal cars and 277 foreign flat cars, 
making a total of.676 cars, 18,375 tons, 4,358,197 ton 
miles, $384,973.16 net earnings. 

Q. What is the average weight? A. The average 
weight was_heavier than that; it was mostly export 
lumber to Port Arthur, on short haul business. ‘The 
average weight on that was 27.18 tons, 676 cars, in- 
cluded, however, in the general average of twenty-one 
tons. The other forest products in open equipment to 
Texas points were 215 cars in total, 34 system coals, 117 
system flats, 33 foreign coal cars, and 31 foreign flat cars, 
making 215 cars, with 5,299 tons, 931,266 ton miles, 
— earnings. The average weight of those was 


Increased Lumber Values and Increased Freight Rates. 


Q. I will ask you if you have prepared a diagram or 
diagrams based upon compilations from government rec- 
ords in the Forest Service of the Untied States depart- 
ment of agriculture, showing, between 1901 and 1906, 
and in other cases from 1901 to 1905, the relative increase 
in average prices a thousand feet in the different south- 
ern states of stumpage and logs, and in the price of 
lumber. A. I have. 

Mr. Stone—Are you going to offer that testimony? 
Certainly we object to that. What has that got to do 
with the question of whether lumber has increased in 
price or not? There is no law that I know of that per- 
mits the carrier to charge a percent of the increase. 
That has nothing to do with the question. It might be 
some persuasive evidence as to whether we are paying 
enough or too much freight rates; but that is all’ it 
could do. 

Mr. Lathrop—If your honor please, all through this 
investigation on the part of the complainants here evi- 
dence has been given as to the great increasas in the 
prices of lumber during the last few years; and among 
other reasons given by the lumbermen when they were 
on the stand was the fact that a large increase in the 
cost of stumpage accounted for the increases in the 
price of lumber, and also the large increases in the ex- 
penses of getting out the lumber. Now, from the anal- 
ysis of the evidence that is already in, including the res 
port from the forestry department that was introduced 
yesterday and from compilations from government rec- 
ords, Mr. Peabody has made up a statement showing 
the increases in the cost of stumpage during the last 
five years, and the increases in the cost of logging, and 
the increases in the cost of lumber. And it seems to 
me that it is perfectly proper, in view of the testimony 
that has gone in, as bearing upon the general question 
involved here. 

Mr. Stone—I cannot see how on earth it can have the 
slightest bearing. I cannot help it if it has gone in. It 
may be that it wis not objected to; and if it has, it 
seems to me that you do not want to lumber up the 
record with that sort of thing. 

The Chairman—While I do not recollect distinctly, it 
is in my mind that a considerable amount of testimony has 
been presented already upon this question of the in- 
creased cost of stumpage. I do not see how it is very 
important one way or the other; but in view of the 
testimony already received we think it is not objectiona- 
ble to allow this compilation to be presented, 





After further discussion the witness answered: 


Mr. Peabody—This first diagram is an enlarged form 
of one published in the government report, made so 
that it can be seen. It shows the years from 1887, in 
the perpendicular lines, to 1907; in the cross lines the 
prices a thousand feet of lumber from $10 to $85. The 
first line here, representing hemlock, showing it today, 
started in 1887 at $13, running to $22.25. Of course these 
ure the average prices based on New York; relative 
prices in the market, the same. The price on yellow 
pine, the first quotation was in 1894 running from $21.50 
to $36.25 in 1907. Yellow poplar started at $29 and ran 
up to $53.50. White pine, the first quotation here is 
$45, and it ran up to $85. 

Mr. Lathrop—Now, Mr. Peabody, that is an enlarged 
diagram of page i3 of circular 97 of the United States 
department of agriculture forest service, which was in- 
troduced in evidence on yesterday? 


Specific Cost Increases. 


Mr. Peabody—tThat is right. I have made an analysis, 
obtained through the government reports, of the various 
costs of stumpage, logging and lumber—the various in- 
creases in cost. The government reports show that the 
average cost of stumpage a thousand feet, board meas- 
ure, in Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana, during the year 
1900, was $1.16 a thousand feet, board measure. In 1906 
it was $2.19, or an advance of $1.03, which I should 
think was a very reasonable advance. I do not know 
very much about that part of it. The logging expenses— 
that is, the cost of the logs at the mill—in 1900 averaged 
$14.93; in 1906, $16.57, making an advance of $1.64, which 
is made up of this $1.03 advance in stumpage and 61 
cents more advance in logging operations, which I should 
also say was very reasonable in view of the advance in 
labor ete. 

Yellow pine lumber, 1900, the average was $25.75. In 
1906 it was $35.25, making an advance of $9.50 a thousand 
feet, which is made up of $1.03 of the extra price of 
stumpage, 61 cents of the extra price of logging, and of 
$7.86 a thousand feet of extra price put on by the mill- 
men for profit etc. 

The Chairman—That is a mere analysis of the figures 
that appear in this same government report? 

Mr. Peabody—That is all. They are all in there, and 
the stumpage prices are obtained from the forestry 
records here. There is a diagram of the same for 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, the farther east 
territory, compiled in the same way. The stumpage 
shows an increase of 87 cents; the logging operations of 
$1.94, made up of the 87 cents and of the $1.07 addi- 
tional. Evidently the price of labor increased more rap- 
idly over there than in the western parts. Yellow pine 
lumber: The figure is made up of the 87 cents of the 
stumpage increase, $1.07 of the logging increase, and 
$7.56 of the price of the lumber, 

The stumpage in Washington, Oregon and California 
has increased only 27 cents a thousand feet during that 
period. Logging operations took out 27 cents and added 
$1.19, making $1.46 increase between the $4.74 and the 
$6.20. These are all based on New York prices, of course; 
and I could find no prices of fir lumber in New York, the 
Oregon fir. But included in this stumpage is a good 
deal of spruce; and having the price of spruce lumber, 
which is here, $25 and $32.50 for the two periods, that 
takes up the 27 cents and the $1.19, and adds $6.04, 
making $7.50 additional. Redwood lumber, however, has 
a price which takes up the 27, the $1.19, and adds $11.54. 
They have added to the price of lumber $11.54 on ac- 
count of the mill operations. 

Q. That is the difference between 1900 and 1905? A. 
Between 1900 and 1905. The white pine has shown an 
increase in stumpage of 68 cents during that period, 


from $3.29 to $3.97. The logging operations increased a 
little more, taking up the 68 cents and adding $1.43, 
making the $2.11, which was the difference between the 
$7.40 and the $9.51. When we come to the price of 
lumber, they took up the 68 cents and the $1.43, and 
added $22.39, making $24.50. 


Fluctuations in Production. 


Q. Now, Mr. Peahody, aside from the increases in cost 
of stumpage and increases for labor and logging ex- 
penses, what, to your observation and knowledge, has 
been any other increase in the production of lumber by 
modern methods; or has it decreased? A. Two or 
three years ago, in Texas, I took occasion to go up to 
the Bess May mill, that new mill of the Kirby Lumber 
Company. In talking with the superintendent of that 
mill I asked him why he had expended such a large 
amount of money there. He said that through the 
economical methods which they were able to get with 
this improved machinery they were increasing their 
profit on the lumber very materially. I can not describe 
what they were; I know nothing of it. 


(The various diagrams above referred to by the 
Witness were offered in evidence by counsel for the 
defendants, and are filed with the commission.) 


Relative Importance of Various Freight Commodities. 

Mr. Peabody—I have here also a statement showing 
the number of cars, tons, ton miles and earnings of 
eighty-seven different car load commodities, comprising 
all the traffic over the line of the Santa Fe system, com- 
pared for the two years ended June 30, 1907. 

Mr. Stone—We object to that. 

The Chairman—Mr. Lathrop, should we go into that, 
do you think? 

Mr. Lathrop—Well, not specifically; only they have 
been claiming all the way through that lumber is, next 
to bituminous coal, the greatest commodity which rail- 
roads have to carry. Now, if in the case of a particular 
road that is not true, and there are various other com- 
modities that are curried to a greater extent than lum- 
ber, it seems to me it is pertectly competent for the 
particular road to show those facts, as to what the 
relative importance of the different commodities is. 

Mr. Ross—Your honor, we have shown that all volun- 
tarily in here. Take the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
for instance. We show that lumber and forest products 
comprise only 6.25 percent of the total tons carried by 
them. It is self evident. . 

Mr. Stone—It is taking up unnecessary time. 

Mr. Lathrop—It is not taking up unnecessary time. 
You have shown a certain thing. You have introduced 
that. I have a right to go further and show the dif- 
ferent commodities in addition to what I have stated 
—the different commodities that may be carried in open 
cars, besides lumber, as showing the movement. 

Mr. Stone—Do you propose to contradict your own 
report? 

Mr. Lathrop—Not at all. I do not propose to contra- 
dict it, but L propose to explain it and supplement it, 
and go into greater detail; and the details of what Mr. 
Peabody shows will aggregate what is shown and intro- 
duced by you. 

Mr. Stone—If you do show that as to this particular 
road, we do not allege that this particular road carries 
the most lumber. We admit that it carries a very small 
proportion of lumber. 

Mr. Peabody—That is a mistake. It carries a very 
large proportion of the lumber. 

The Chairman—lIf it be true that the complainant in a 
certain exhibit has touched upon that matter it seems 
that that may be explained. 

Mr. Stone—Your honor will admit that that exhibit was 
simply a report made by that railroad to this commis- 
sion; that is all. 

Mr. Peabody—Il beg your pardon; it was not made to 
the commission. 


After further discussion the witness proceeded: 


Mr. Peabody—We curried of agricultural products 
214,817 cars. We carried of animal products 107,914 cars. 
Of mining products, 175,372 cars. Forest products, 93,200 
cars. Of manutactures and miscellaneous, 145,514 cars; 
or a total carload movement of 736,817 on the entire 
system, 

The Chairman—Does that include the movement of 
less than carload traffic? 

Mr. Peabody—No, sir; that is carload traffic. of 
course we have no carload movement of merchandise; 
but we have 1,164,768 tons of less than carload freight. 
That, of course, cannot be divided as to cars. 

Now as to the commodities which are carried and 
might be carried in open cars: Those that are carried 
almost exclusively in open cars are sugar beets and 
sugur cane, of which there were 7,491 cars; bituminous 
coal, of which there were 92,109 cars—nearly all mineral 
products—zine ore, 1,938 cars; copper ore, 1,744; iron 
ore, 7,982. I would say that some iron ore is carried in 
stock cars on our road. Other ores, 5,790; stone, 16,144 
cars; sand, clay etc., 12,052 cars; pig and scrap iron, 
1,772 cars; iron rails and trimmings, 3,062 cars; iron pipe, 
7,569 cars; structural and bridge iron, 1,791 cars; brick, 
which is carried mostly in open cars, 13,773; sewer pipe 
and drain tile, 1,404 cars. We also carry in open cars, 
but not exclusively, considerable hay and straw on the 
Texas line, where we burn oil, in open cars; but the 
total movement is 24,623 on the line. We also carry a 
great deal of cotton in open cars on the Texas line, for 
the reason that there is no danger of sparks setting fire 
to it. Of that our movement was 31,825 cars. Cotton 
seed we also had large quantities of—10,957 cars. We 
carry a large number of agricultural implements in open 
cars; 3,474 cars. Machinery and castings we carried a 
total of 6,861 cars. Vehicles, we carried 3,207 cars. 

Summing up, aside from lumber, principally in open 
cars, we carried 159,144 carloads. Of the commodities 
that were carried considerably but not exclusively in 
open cars, we handled 53,672 carloads, and I also have a 
list of nonenumerated articles, called ‘‘other manufac- 
tures.”” * * * Of course, I could not say what number 
of these were enumerated, but what we have here makes 
a total of 230,000 or 285,000 cars, of which a very large 
quantity was moved in open cars, as aguinst a total of 
93,000 cars of forest products. 

I will say in explanation of this that the number of 
tons that is reported there in the annual report is simply 
to give the number of actual tons handled; where a ton 
moved one mile it counted just as much as a ton that 
was moved a thousand miles. In this statement the 
number of ton miles of each product is shown, so as to 
give the relative importance of the business. I can give 
you the average length of haul on any of these, if you 
want it. I have here next a statement of the cost of 
operation of our freight traffic. 

Mr. Stone—I object to that as irrelevant, immaterial 
and incompetent. That is getting close to the water 
line. 





Costs of Operation. 
A wordy wrangle between counsel ensued, follow- 
ing which the witness answered: 


Mr. Peabody—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe sys- 
tem is composed of four or five roads—five or six roads 
for that matter—which are separate corporations. The 
annual report shows the system as a whole. The lumber 
which is concerned here moves principally, almost ex- 
clusively, over the two roads, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which is the 
Texas road, and I have the cost of each of these roads, 
separately. The cost of freight operation of the Atchi- 
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son, Topeka & Santa Fe for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1907, was $23,100,954.16. The number of ton miles 
revenue freight on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe dur- 
ing this period was 4,043,050,746. 

The cost of freight operation of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe for the same year was $6,851,023.47; and the 
number of ton miles revenue freight on that road for 
the same period was 972,918,532. 

Now, that is for the operating. The cost on the entire 
line for fixed charges, taxes and rentals, properly 
chargeable to freight traffic, was $9,904,823.93. 

The Chairman—What percentage of the entire expense 
is charged against the freight traffic to produce those 
figures, or is it different on different parts? What per- 
centage of the total is the total freight cost, as you 
have arrived at it by your methods? 

Mr. Peabody—Well, I have not that in mind, but it 
is somewhere between 60 and 70 percent. I could not 
give it any closer than that. I can tell you as far as 
the interest and taxes go. That is exactly 70 percent, 
chargeable to freight traffic. But I will say that it is 
arrived at on the basis of the earnings, taking the earn- 
ings on passengers, freight, mail and express. That is 
the basis of that. But on operating expenses almost each 
separate item of the expense is divided differently on 
different portions of the road. 

The Chairman—Then your total expenses, as they ap- 
pear in your annual report, less this aggregate which 
you give here, would show the expenses of passenger 
service—— 

Mr. Peabody—And mail and express. 

The Chairman (continuing)—And mail and express, as 
you have ascertained it? 

Mr. Peabody—Yes. I have here also a memorandum 
showing the increase in wages paid by railroads in the 
year ended June 30, 1906, over the year 1907. That table 
covers the increase in the expense up to the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1906. It will be recalled that in 
October and November of last year some very large 
increases were made, through the efforts of the various 
labor unions, and those increases were granted, and 
that amounts to an increase on our road for one year 
of $1,876,882.08, in addition to the increases shown there. 
I have also here a table showing the increases in 1907 
as compared with those in 1906. 


Objection was offered by complainants’ counsel, fol- 
lowed by disenssion, during which Mr. Lathrop said: 


Railroad Expenses and Lumber’s Royal Earnings. 

I propose to show that a condition which has obtained 
for twenty-five or thirty years is a condition which 
under the law as passed by Congress ought to continue 
to be maintained, tor the reason that without any refer- 
ence to rates on the one hand the value of the products 
on the other hand to the lumber interest shows a more 
princely revenue to them than exists in any other de- 
partment of human activity in this country, not even 
excepting the sale of oil. And upon the other side we 
have the largely increased cost of the operation of rail- 
roads, by reason of the increased cost of labor and 
material. 

The Chairman—We think you may show, in a general 
way, the increased cost of railway suppiies. 

Mr. Peabody—Il would state that these are prices taken 
from our actual contract records. This tabulation reads 
as follows: 


1897 1906 Percent 

ComMMODITY—— Prices. Prices. Increase. 

Sawn ties, pine, each.......... $ .18 $ .56 211.0 
Hewn ties, pine, each.......... .19 52 
Hewn ties, oak, each.......... 35 .65 
lumber, yellow pine, low grade.10.50 22.00 
Lumber, yellow pine, high grade.17.75 31.50 
BteSh TRE, A WOM. cscccnsecccccece 18.00 30.80 
Spikes, a hundred....:......... 1.47% 2.00 
Track bolts, a hundred......... 2.20 2.80 
Bar iron, a hundred........... 1.20 1.90 
ee ere ee eee 1.14 1.70 





In order to prevent the idea that this is a coal produc- 
tion theory, 1 would like to say that on the Santa Fe 
road we operate no coal mines whatever. We buy all 
our coal, paying the regular prices for it, and it increased 
between 1897 and 1906 from $1.14 to $1.70, an increase 
of 49.1 percent. 

I have these further articles in this table: 

1897 1906 Percent 





Prices. Pric es. Increase, 
Nails, a hundred .......... $1.45 38. 
Bridge girders, a hundred. 1.93 65.8 
tridge beams, a hundred.. 2.09 36.6 
Bridge spans, a hundred... 2.20 36.4 
i. a eee re 6.00 42.5 
Freight cars, 60,000 pounds’ 
CRGCIOY é6.o.0dn0000neewee 575.00 950.00 65.2 
RIOD wks ceewccacéenns 10,680.00 18,154.81 70.0 


The documents referred to were received in evi- 
dence. 
The cross examination was substantially as follows: 


Mr. Ross—Notwithstanding all those great increases 
in the cost of labor and material, you were able to pay 
your dividends last year, were you not? 

Mr. Peabody—I am very glad to say we Were, and had 
something left after we paid them. 

Q. You had $19,000,000 left after you got your divi- 
dends paid, had you not? A. Hardly that; look at the 
report and you will see what we had. 

Q. For the year ended June 6, 1906, that is given here, 
$19,985,482.99. A. Was that for that year, or was that 
the accumulated surplus? 

Q.:- That was your accumulated surplus? A, For a 
period of ten years, yes. 

Q. ‘Then that is what you had left? A. That is all 
spent in the improvement of the road. I hardly think 
there is a dollar of surplus in the treasury. 

Q. What does that surplus show, this year, up to 
June 30, 1907? Never mind, I have the figures, and I will 
add them later on, That is not material. They are about 
the same, I presume? A. With profit and loss. 

Q. Surplus balance sheet? A. The surplus for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1907, carried to profit and 
loss account, was $13,775.82. However, it is only fair to 
say that $9,600,000 was written off from that for improve- 
ments, and we spent all that money for that and other 
capital expenditures, so that all we kept was that $13,000. 
if we had not written off that amount for improvements 
$9,600,000 would have been left; that was the net earn- 
ings for that year. 

Q. What interest did you pay on your stock; do you 
remember that? A. Five percent on the stock. 

. Five percent on both the common and preferred 
stock? A. Most of our bonds are 4s. 

Q. I mean on your stock. You have a common stock 
and a preferred stock, have you not? A. Yes. On that 
we pay 5 percent. 

Q. What did you figure out that it cost you to move 
a ton a mile? The average cost of moving freight, a ton, 
a mile? A. The average cost on the Santa Fe, includ- 
ing the proper amount of the interest charged, was 7.16 
mills. For the Gulf, Colorado, & Santa Fe it was .8.49 
mills a ton mile. 


Methods in the Southwest. 

Q. What preportion of your lumber,. forest products, 
that you carried, was poles? <A. Poles, pests and mine 
props, 4,834 cars. Ties are not included in that. We 
had 5,057 cars of ties. Of logs we had 15,457 cars. I 
want to sayin connection with logs that none of those 
logs are moved on our cars. A large mill is at Albu- 


querque, the American Lumber Company’s mill, which 
has a timber supply sixty or seventy miles from there, 
or I believe it is 110 miles from Albuquerque, and they 
buy their own logging cars and we haul them. 

Those are specially equipped cars? A. Yes, equipped 
especially for logs. That is what that 15,000 cars repre- 
sent. That does not represent our open cars at all. 

Q. I presume you make some arrangement by which 
you haul these logs and mill them in transit, and then 
they go in? A. I do not think any milling is done in 
transit at that point. Some dressing is done in transit 
for various points on our lines, if my recollection is cor- 
rect. 

Inexpert Testimony. 


Q. You testified about this permanent equipment. 
Have you had any experience in the matter of perma- 
nently equipping cars to haul lumber? A. No; I never 
Saw a car equipped that way. 

Q. You expressed the opinion that it would not be 
satisfactory, did you not? A. I did. 

Q. Because, when the load nS. against the stake, you 
could not get it down? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is true of that Cambria stake 
over there? A. No; I was referring to the Harvey stake 
when I said that. 

Q. I am speaking of the Harvey stake now. A. I 
should judge from looking at it that the moment you 
began to remove that stake it would release itself from 
the pressure. 

. That would eliminate that particular objection? 
A. Yes, that would eliminate that objection. 

Q. Do you not know that the same thing is true of 
the Harvey stake—that that releases itself when it is 
lifted up? A. No, I do not. The trouble is, how are you 
going to lift it up? 

Q. I will show you with this Harvey stake (illustrat- 
ing with stake). ‘That is lifted up, and there you have 
it. It is on exactly the same principle as the other one. 
That is all. 


Finances of the Santa Fe System. 


Mr. Stone—This surplus of $9,000,000, is that of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe? 

Mr. Peabody—On the Atchison, Topeka &.Santa Fe 
system. The mileage on June 30, 1907, was 9,350.28 miles. 

Q. What is your construction account? A. The prop- 
erty account aggregates $512,308,848.05. 

Q. Your property account is $512,000,000. Now, you 
earned $9,000,000. What percent is that? A. Oh, no. 
Nine million dollars was the surplus. 

Q. What was your net earning? A. The net earnings? 

Q. Yes. A. For payment of what? 

Q. Operating expenses. A. Simply the operating ex- 
penses, without the taxes or anything of that kind? 

Q. No, including the taxes. A. And interest, and all? 

Q. No, not interest. What was your net earning? 
You may include your fixed charges, as you have it 
there. A. The net income from operation, after paying 
taxes and rental, was $32,153,691.90. The interest on 
bonds was $11,487,934.70. The interest from $32,153,691.90 
is $11,487,934.70. 

Yes; we will come to that later. Your net earn- 
ings, after deducting interest and fixed charges and ex- 
penses, were what percentage of $512,000,000, if you have 
it figured? If you have not, you can figure it a great deal 
quicker than 1 can. A. About 6 percent. 

Q. What is your capital? A. The capital stock out- 
standing is $217,130,230. 

Q. What is your bonded indebtedness? A. Our bonded 
indebtedness is $284,171,550. 

Q. And your net earning was $32,000,000. What per- 
cent is that of your capital stock? A. What percent is 
32,000,000? 

Q. You said your net earning was $32,000,000. A. That 
was after paying the interest. 

. After you paid the interest? A. Yes, the interest 
is in there. 

What does that $32,000,000 include? <A. That is 
the balance of what we call ‘‘net income.’’ From that is 
to be deducted the interest. i 

Q. Yes, and the interest was $11,487,000? A. The in- 
terest was $11,487,000. 

Q. Take that out. That leaves you about $21,000,000 
does it? A. A little less than $21,000,000. 

Q. What is your capital stock? A. It is $217,000,000, 

Q. That is about 10 percent, is it not? A. Yes. 


Railroad Expenses Alike. 


Mr. Herbert—Mr. Peabody, you have given the in- 
creases in the cost of rails, ties and labor, and among 
other things the lumber that the railroads have to buy 
from the plaintiffs in this case. Now, those are the 
prices your road has paid? A. Our road has access to all 
the markets in the United States. 

Mr. Herbert—So that conditions which prevail so far 
as your road is concerned prevail all over the United 
States and would affect all these railroads? 

Mr. Peabody—I should suppose so. 

Mr. Herbert—It would affect even a railroad like the 
Seaboard Air Line, which I represent, which did not 
make money enough to pay dividends on the stock? 

Mr. Peabody—They have to pay these advances in 
prices; yes. 1 do not think they could buy any cheaper 
than we could. 

Mr. Herbert—All the railroads have to pay the ad- 
vanced prices, and all the defendants in this case, so 
that it does not make any difference how prosperous they 
are or how poor they are? 

Mr. Peabody—No, sir. 


Lumber Manufacturers’ “Every Advantage” in Prosperity. 


Mr. Stone—When you speak of the cost of stumpage, 
you mean what it cost the man or the company that 
operated, that took the lumber off, do you? 

Mr. Peabody—yYes; I stated that those were the figures 
compiled by the forest service of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. I do not know anything about 
what that is. There was an advance, and this was put 
on the same basis for both years, and the advance 
would be just the same, no matter what the price was. 

Q. How do you account for the fact that according td 
your testimony the price of lumber has gone up so far, 
while the cost of stumpage has remained stationary, 
and gone so slow? A. I imagined that it was due to the 
prosperity of the lumber dealers, who had every advan- 
tage. That is what I was attempting to show—the ad- 

vance in the price of lumber was out of proportion to 
the price that they have been getting. 

Q. You did not mean, then, to say the value of stump- 
age but the cost of stumpage? A. That was the value 
of the stumpage, according to the report of the United 
States department of agriculture. 

Yes; that a tree is worth a great deal more pro- 
portionately when it is cut down than when it is stand- 
ing. You do not mean to say that there is anything 
like a market value for stumpage in the country? Most 
of the people who operate as lumber merc hants or lum- 
ber manufacturers own their own stumpage? A. They 
have the value there. f 

Q. That is the question. If it has such a large value 
after it is cut up into lumber, it seems to me it would 
have the value A. As I understand the term “stump- 
age” it means the raw material in the tree. 

Q. If that stayed right where it was—— A. Its value 
would increase so much, according to that. 

Q.' Is there any such relation between the raw product 
in any other material? Has wheat kept pace with flour? 
A. Flour has been going up very rapidly in the attempt 
to keep pace with wheat lately 

Q. Then lumber is the only thing that begins to take 








on the additional value when it is manufactured? A. 
Oh, no; but I guess it is the only thing that will take 
on such an increased additional value. 

. Yes. Coal has advanced in price, you say; and has 
not the coal in the mine advanced also—the royalty on 
coal advanced also—in proportion to that advance? A, 
That I do not know. 

You do not know. But you are speaking with ref- 
erence to lumber, and stumpage has not advanced, while 
the price of lumber has advanced? A. The stumpage 
has advanced, but the price of lumber has advanced, 
much more rapidly. 

. Do you not know that lumber is 25 percent higher 
in price, retail or wholesale, than it was a year ago? 

I do not know anything about it; no. I do not buy 
lumber at all. I have simply relied upon the government 
reports. 

Have you any idea where the government officials 
got this information on which they rate the stumpage? 
A. I have not the faintest idea. 

Q. You have no idea that they got it from lumbermen, 
have you? A. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Stone—Something was said on the convening of 
the commission at 2 o’clock today about going somewhere 
and visiting the car which is here, and an invitation was 
extended to us. We have learned that the car here for 
inspection is a sort of hospital car; at least, the stakes 
are all in a bad way. We are willing to go along if 
your honors go, but we would like to show you some 
other stakes that have not been fitted up for exhibition. 

The Chairman—It is too late to go there now. We 
will suspend and take an adjournment until to-morrow 
morning. 


At 4:30 o’clock p. m. the commission adjourned 
until Wednesday, October 23. 





COMPLAINT OF ST. LOUIS CROSS TIE MANU- 
FACTURER AGAINST RAILROADS FOR 
OVERCHARGE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 3.—A complaint has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by D. Bb. 
Husey, of St. Louis, Mo., against the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company. He is engaged in 
the business of making railroad ties for sale to railroads 
and railroad contractors at various ‘points in the Indian 
territory, and particularly in that portion of the terri- 
tory known as the Chocktaw Nation. 

Prior to September, 1906, the defendant railroad had 
in effect and force a rate of 3 cents a cross tie, cover- 
ing transportation from a point on its line known as 
Barnett, I. T., to McAlester, I. T., the junction point 
with the line of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railway, 
and this rate has been in force for a long time prior 
to September, 1906. On the faith of the continuance 
of said rate Husey bought large quantities of timber 
in the Indian Territory for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing cross ties therefrom and for transportation over 
the lines named. 

It is claimed that the defendant, as a common carrier, 
is subject to the provisions of the act to regulate com- 
merce. After the going into effect of the Hepburn act, 
July 29 last, the road fixed a rate of 5 cents a hundred 
pounds between the points named, a distance of about 
ten miles. It is claimed that this last named rate is 
unjust and unreasonable and is more than double the 
rate previously in effect and charged by the defendant 
for the same service. The rate, it is claimed, is not only 
unjust and unreasonable in itself, but it operates as an 
unreasonable preference and advantage to other persons, 
firms, companies and corporations in the handling and 
conducting of the freight traffic of such other persons, 
firms, companies and corporations, and subjects the com- 
plainant and his traffic to an undue and unreasonable 
prejudice and disadvantage. 

It is believed that these rates were fixed for the sole 
purpose of making them, if possible, as prohibitory as 
against the complainant, or as against anyone else not 
engaged in the business of cutting ties for use upon 
the lines of railway of the defendant, and that the 
rate was fixed by the defendant for the sole purpose 
of monopolizing the timber along its lines of. railway 
suitable for cross ties for its own use, and for the use 
of those having contracts to furnish it with cross ties, 
and thereby prevent the shipment of ties cut or manu- 
factured along its line to railways off or away from its 
lines of railway, and to prevent any competition in the 
price to be paid for timber and ties along the defend- 
ant’s line of railway. 

Husey claims that he entered protest with the rail- 
road against the enforcement of this higher rate as 
being unreasonable and unjust, and by reason of which 
he was compelled to pay this increased rate on ties 
which he had already cut along the line of the railroad, 
and which he had contracted to deliver at the old rate, 
the number being 18,591 ties, shipped from Barnett to 
MeAlester, during March, April, May, June, July and 
August of 1907, and prior to November 16, 1907, the 
amount so paid being an aggregate of. $1,385.80. It 
is claimed that the rate of 3 cents a cross tie would 
have been a reasonable and just rate and all in excess 
of that amount is unreasonable. He claims that he has 
sustained damages in consequence of this violation of 
the act to regulate commerce to the amount of $828.07. 

It is asked of the commission that the dé@fendant be 
required to answer the charges made in the complaint, 
and that after the hearing and investigation dam- 
ages be awarded for the amount named, and that the 
railway be ordered to pay that amount to the com- 
plainant. 

The Jackson Lumber Company, of Lockhart, Ala., 
manufacturer of longleaf yellow pine lumber, is get- 
ting out its 1908 office calendar pad, which is a re- 
minder that the Jackson Lumber Company is an en- 
Lerpaywe’ and uptodate institution, always carrying a 

large stock of lumber, flooring, ceiling ete., and in 
position to make prompt shipments to the satisfaction 
of the buyer. The company’s annual capacity is 80,- 
000,000: feet, which necessarily involves the handling 
of many customers, who when they receive the 1908 
calendar pad should not overlook the Jackson Lumber 

Company in placing their next year’s business. 
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BRIEFS FOR COMPLAINANTS IN CAR STAKE CASE. 


A Decision Looked for in January—Briefs for Railroads Expected Soon—Lumbermen Make a Strong Showing on the Law and the Evidence. 


The brief for the complainants in the car stake 
equipment case of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, et al. vs, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
et al., has been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington, and it is expected that 
the brief of the railroad companies which are made 
defendants will be filed before January. The chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission has inti- 
mated that he would be ready to hear the case early in 
January, and a decision is looked for within a short 
time. The brief filed by Walter W. Ross, counsel for 
the complainants, is a lengthy document of 193 pages. 
In the opening statement it says in part. 


Congress, in the exercise of its constitutional power, has 
enacted that it shall be the duty of every carrier engaged in 
transporting property by railroad from one state to another 
ete. to provide and furnish the transportation, which in- 
cludes cars and all instrumentalities and facilities of car- 
riage; that the commission may make an order directing 
the carrier to comply with this provision. That it shall be 
the duty of the commission, after full hearing upon a com- 
plaint, if it shall be of the opinion that any regulation or 
practice of a carrier or carriers, is in violation of any pro- 
vision of this act ete., to determine and prescribe what 
regulation or practice in respect to such transportation is 
just, fair and reasonable to be thereafter followed by the 
earrier. Also to determine what is a reasonable charge as 
the maximum to be paid by the carrier to the shipper for 
any instrumentality and service of transportation provided 
by the shipper, and to fix the same by appropriate orders. 
And if the carrier or carriers fail to obey such orders of 
the commission the party injured thereby may recover dam- 
ages in the United States circuit court, or the party in- 
jured or the commission, in its own name, may apply to the 
United States circuit court for an enforcement of such 
orders etc. 

The federal courts have held that the standards used on 
the sides of the cars employed in transporting lumber are 
appliances necessary for the proper equipment of the car 
and as essential to the safe transportation of the load as is 
a proper car body and that these standards are to all intents 
and purposes a part of the car, and that it is the legal duty 
of the defendant carriers to provide them with cars properly 
equipped to transport their commodities. 

One of the defendant carriers admits in its answer that 
it costs the lumber shippers $5 to equip a flat or gondola 
car with wooden stakes of sufficient strength to hold the 
lumber on the car while in transit. Another defendant car- 
rier answers that the average cost of these stakes is from 
$3 to $3.50 a car; another that the cost of these stakes 
does not exceed $3 a car. Other carriers allege in their 
answers that up to the present time no contrivance has 
been devised for the permanent equipment of flat or gon- 
dola cars. Other carriers deny that it is the duty of the 
earriers to furnish flat or gondola cars equipped to carry 
lumber. 








A synopsis of the evidence in the three hearings is 
given and at which the following points were brought 
out: 


First—Thirty-seven billion carloads are manufactured in 
the United States each year, and over 65 percent of this lum- 
ber is shipped in the rough. 

Second—The defendant carriers handle annually about 
136,000,000 tons of lumber and forest products. This ton- 
nage is second only to the amount of bituminous coal 
handled by the railroads of the United States. 

Third—The transportation of lumber is the chief source 
of revenue of many of the defendant carriers. 

Fourth—About one-half of the lumber and forest products 
transported by the defendant carriers is carried from point 
of shipment to destination in flat or gondola cars. 

Fifth—The defendant carriers require the shippers of 
lumber and forest products to load from 50,000 to 100,000 
pounds upon these cars and to supply them with necessary 
stakes, standards, braces and ties of sufficient strength to 
hold the lumber while in transit, and that the average 
expense to the shipper of equipping these cars, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the defendant railroads, is 
almost $4 a car. 

Sixth—Many of the flat and gondoli cars are kept almost 
exclusively in the lumber service, and are loaded with lum- 
ber at least once a week, and each time they are loaded 
it is necessary to equip them with temporary wooden stakes, 
which have no practical value at the end of the journey by 
reason of the fact that they are chopped to fit the pockets, 
filled with nails, and are frequently broken. 

Seventh—It has been demonstrated that it is practical 
for the defendant carriers to equip their flat and gondola 
‘ars with permanent stakes, and that the use of such stakes 
will make these cars more efficient and better suited to per- 
form the service required of them and will also increase the 
load of lumber which can safely be carried on these cars by 
at least 10 percent. 

Eighth—Shippers of lumber and forest products pay a 
higher rate of freight for the transportation of their com- 
modities between the same points than shippers of grain, 
coal, coke, cement and other important commodities pay, 
for which the defendant carriers provide more expensive cars 
for transportation and cars more completely equipped, and 
provide racks costing $50 to $60 each for coke cars, racks 
for cane, grain doors for grain and other bulk commodities, 
dunnage for fruit, sugar, oil etc., and when such instru- 
mentalities are furnished by the shipper the railroads are 
accustomed to make him a cash allowance for the same. 

Ninth—The earnings of the defendant railroads are suffi- 
cient to furnish the complainants with flat and gondola cars 
properly equipped. 

Tenth—Several hundred million feet of lumber are used 
annually in making temporary stakes to hold lumber upon 
cars, and oyer 2,000,000 feet of 5-year-old saplings are an- 
nually destroyed for the same purpose, which it is claimed 
constitutes .a great economic waste and destruction of the 
timber resources of the country. 

Eleventh—Many accidents resulting in damage to persons 
and property are caused by the breaking of the wooden stakes 
on the cars carrying lumber; such was the cause of the 
wreck of the Duquesne Limited, which resulted in the loss 
of sixty-five lives, and the complete destruction of the pas- 
senger train, and it is further stated that following that 
accident many of the defendant carriers made rules and 
regulations requiring larger stakes and more of them, and 
better quality and strength. The expense of furnishing these 
improved stakes has been entirely that of the lumber ship- 
pers. 

It was stated at the hearings that over 32,000 lumber 
dealers in the United States were interested in the outcome. 
The testimony showed that in several sections of the coun- 
try, notably New England and Pennsylvania, from 75 to 90 
percent of lumber is transported on open cars, and that in 
other sections from 40 to 60 percent of it is carried on this 
kind of cars; and also that the railroads object to the load- 
ing of large timbers in box cars because in the movement 
of the cars such lumber is liable to break the ends of the 
‘car. The following statement of the expense of equipping 








the average flat car or gondola car throughout the United 
States is probably as accurate as can be made: 


10 stakes 4x5 inches x 9 feet, 150 feet; 10 tie strips 
1x6 inches, 10 feet long, 50 feet; 200 feet at $15 
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The weight of this staking is 615 pounds to the car. 

It is understood that the cost given is for soft wooden 
stakes for a flat car or gondola car having sides less than 
thirty inches high, on a Imsis of ten stakes to a car. With 
hardwood stakes at $20 a thousand and softwood binders 
the cost is increased to $4.08, the average being $3.65 a car. 

The brief gives a detailed history of the experience 
of various roads with the permanent stakes, and states 
that no evidence was submitted by the defendant rail- 
roads proving that many of the permanent stakes 
were damaged by the carrying of lumber, but that in 
each instance the damage to the stakes was the result 
of the failure on the part of the railroads to enforce 
reasonable rules regarding the binding of the opposite 
stakes together, putting in necessary braces and mak 
ing provision for the holding of the logs on a car 
while the stakes were being lowered. 

The brief makes the direct charge that some of the 
defendant carriers atempted to deceive the commis- 
sion as to the result of their experiments with the per 
manent stake and cites a number of instances which 
show in the testimony. 

In elosing the opening statement of the brief the 
following statement is made: 


Lumbermen of wide experience not only in the matter of 
shipping lumber and forest products in great quantities but 
in the operation of railroads in connection with their lumber 
business, men of great business ability and unquestioned 
integrity, have sworn before this commission that from their 
actual experience with cars equipped with permanent stakes 
in their opinion it is practical to equip both flat and gondola 
cars with permanent stakes, which will be both efficient and 
economical from the standpoint of the shipper and of the 
carrier, and that in tbeir opinion, asa result of these ex 
periments and tests, the car stake problem has been success 
fully solved. This evidence has in no manner been im- 
peached or successfully controverted by the defendant car- 
riers. 

Permanent steel stakes cost from $2 to SG each; weigh 
complete, including fastenings and sockets, from 53 pounds 
to 140 pounds each; eight to twelve permanent stakes are 
necessary for each open car; stake pockets for wooden stakes 
can be left on the car when equipped with permanent stakes 
when desired. 

An open car forty feet long equipped with 9-foot perma 
nent stakes has a carrying capacity in cubical feet about 
331, percent greater than the ordinary box car forty feet 
long. 

The cost of building the flat car is several hundred dol- 
lars less than the cost of the box car, and it carries several 
thousand pounds less dead weight (the weight of the box). 

The cost of keeping the open car in repair is substantially 
less than the cost of keeping the box car in repair. The 
gondola car is the most useful of cars employed by carriers. 


A complete abstract of the testimony given by the 
chief witnesses for the complainants is then given. 

After giving the synopsis of the testimony of the 
two sides, the brief and argument of the complainants, 
as written by Mr. Ross, are given. The first proposi 
tion laid down is as follows: 

It is the legal duty of the defendant carriers whenever 
they, or any of them, provide complainants, or any of them, 
flat or gondola cars to carry lumber or forest products on 
interstate shipments to provide also the necessary instru 
mentalities to hold such commodities thereon while in 
transit, or to allow the owner of the property transported 
the value of the instrumentality and the cost of the service 
furnished by him to hold the lumber or forest products on 
such cars while in transit. 

In support of this proposition Mr. Ross quotes from 
sections 1, 15 and 16 of the interstate commerce act, 
which state that the stakes and standards used on 
the sides of flat or gondola cars to keep lumber on the 
cars while in transit are an ‘‘instrumentality of ear- 
riage’’ within the meaning of section 1, and gives a 
number of decisions of the Supreme Court in support 
of this agreement. 

The right of the commission to issue an order com 
pelling the railroads to furnish these stakes, it is 
claimed by Mr. Ross, is embodied in article -15 of the 
interstate commerce commission act. Continuing he 
says: 

There is, in my judgment, no escape from the logical con 
clusion that the regulation of the carrier which requires a 
shipper to load many thousand pounds of lumber upon a 
flat car, and then provide the necessary stakes and stand 
ards at an expense of several dollars to hold this lumber on 
the car while in transit, is a regulation affecting the rate 
on such shipment of lumber. For illustration, the carrier 
provides the shipper of lumber two cars, one a box car which 
requires no additional instrumentalities of carriage other 
than supplied by the carrier, the other a flat or gondola car, 
which will frequently carry 40 percent more lumber than 
the box car and costs much less to construct and to main 
tain, upon which the shipper is required to load many thou- 
sand pounds of lumber and provide stakes costing him 
several dollars to hold the lumber on the car while in 
transit, and the rate of freight is the same, whether this 
commodity is carried in a box car or an open car, except 
the cost to the shipper is several dollars more when his 
lumber goes in an open car than when it goes in a box car. 

We ask the commission to determine and prescribe that 
the defendant carriers shall hereafter provide and furnish 
complainants flat and gondola cars and the stakes or stand- 
ards (instrumentalities or facilities of carriage) necessary 
to hold the lumber and forest products on such cars while 
in transit. ‘This is the simple, legal obligation imposed 
upon the carrier by the statute. 


After making this petition of the commission he* 


asks that provisions of article 15 of the interstate 
commerce act be enforced, and says: 


This gives the commission the power to enter an alterna 
tive order that if the carrier shall have the shipper equip 
these flat or gondola cars with temporary or wooden stakes 
of certain sizes and numbers, the carrier shall pay to the 
shipper for furnishing such stakes a sum not exceeding 
$5 for each car so equipped by the shipper. Such an order 





leaves open to each carrier and shipper the exact amount, 
not however to exceed, the above maximum, to be paid by 
the carrier to the shipper for equipping each car. 

In the event the carrier should not comply with this 
order or in the event the carrier and the shipper should 
not agree upon the amount to be paid, section 16 pro 
vides that the person for whose benefit this order was 
made may file in the circuit court of the United States 
a petition against the carrier etc. setting forth the 
causes for which he claims damages and the order en 
tered by -the commission and that such order shall be 
prima facie evidence of the facts ‘therein stated ete. 
In the second part of the brief it is stated: 

Complainants complied with the provisions of this act 
when they proved the existence and enforcement of the regu- 
lations or practice of the defendants which requires the 
shippers of lumber and forest products to equip flat and 
gondola cars with wooden stakes, and that this temporary or 
wooden equipment is an instrumentality of carriage. But 
they have gone further; they have proven that this regula- 
tion or practice of the defendant carriers is an unjust and 
unreasonable regulation or practice. This regulation or 
practice is unreasonable and unjust because it is unlawful 
rhe evidence in these cases demonstrates that this regula 
tion or practice is unreasonable and unjust. 

Evidence is given of the extent of the lumber in 
dustry in the United States, and it is claimed that the 
synopsis of the evidence should make it clear to the 
commission that there is great economic waste in the 
use of temporary stakes, which the railroads admit. 
Continuing, the brief tells of the numerous commod 
ities other than lumber for which the defendant ear 
riers are accustomed to provide cars properly equipped 
for their transportation. Among these other com- 
modities are mentioned coke, grain, sugar, oil and coal. 
Concluding, the brief says: 

Complainants are pioneers in more ways than one. They 
build their logging roads into the wilderness, hew the trees 
and manufacture them into lumber; they furnish defendants 
a traffic which moves every day in the year and is second 
in volume to but one other commodity; it is the part of the 
defendant carriers to furnish the transportation. The de 
fendant carriers publish their tariff! on this lumber com 
modity. It is their legal duty to provide the cars and 
instrumentalities and facilities of carriage. In the trans 
portation of substantially all commodities of importance the 
defendant carriers comply with this provision of the law, 
the marked exception being the complainants, whom they 
require to furnish at their own expense the instrumentalities 
of carriage necessary to hold their commodity on open cars 
while in transit 

The evidence in this case proves that it is practical for 
carriers to equip their cars with permanent stakes. It 
shows that upwards of 2,000,000 young trees are annually 
destroyed in order to obtain stakes to hold complainants’ 
commodities on the cars while in transit; that approxi 
mately 18,600,000 wooden standards are consumed each year 
in the temporary equipment of these open cars for con 
plainants’ commodities, which is upwards of 100,000 acres 
of timber annually destroyed for this purpose. 

The defendant carriers are interested, as we all are, In 

preserving the timber resources of our country as much as 
possible, not only for our own use but for the use of our 
children and our children’s ghildren. 
_ ‘The complainants have given freely their time and money 
in the aid of the solution of the practical problem of equip 
ping open cars with permanent stakes in order that in the 
future this great waste of our lumber resources, time re 
quired to equip each car with temporary stakes, and money 
expended therefor might be saved. Many men of wide ex 
perience in the lumber and railroad business and of the 
highest integrity have sworn before this commission that 
the experiments which have been conducted during the last 
year or more have demonstrated it to be a fact that it is 
practical and economical for defendants to equip their open 
cars with permanent stakes. We submit that this evidence 
remains uncontroverted. This regulation or practice of de 
fendant carriers is in violation of section 1 of the act, and 
it is unreasonable and unjust. 

Complainants ask you to enter an order directing the 
defendant carriers whenever they, or any of them, provide 
complainants, or any of them, flat or gpndola cars to carry 
lumber or forest products on interstate shipments to also 
provide the necessary instrumentalities to hold such com 
modities thereon while in transit, or to allow the owner of 
the property transported the value of the instrumentality 
and the cost of the service furnished by him to hold the 
lumber or forest ‘products on such cars while in transit, not 
exceeding, however, the sum of $5 per car 


Mr. Stone's Brief. 

Mr. Stone, acting as attorney for the . National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and others, in 
the case against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and who was later called in as associate counsel in the 
general case of the lumber dealers against the rail 
roads in the effort to secure permanent ear stakes, has 
also filed a short brief. 

Mr. Stone divides his brief into a number of short 
propositions on which he elaborates to some extent. 
Proposition I. is as follows: 

‘“The stakes as affecting the rates or transporta 
tion charges.’’ 

In support of this proposition he says first, that it 
makes no difference whether the carrier compels the 
shipper to furnish the stakes or furnishes them him 
self, and charges their cost to the shipper. In each 
case the cost of transportation is increased to the ship- 
per by the cost of the stakes. In considering it as a 
transportation charge, Mr. Stone says: 

‘*Let us first consider whether it is the duty of the 
carrier or the shipper to furnish the stake. In the 
absence of any contract on whom does the law impose 
the duty?—are the stakes a part of car equipment ?— 
are they instrumentalities of shipment?—are they in- 
cluded in the word ‘transportation?’ ’’ 

Mr. Stone then gives instances where the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided in a number of 
instances that the furnishing of car stakes was one 
ot the duties of the railroads, and that the failure to 
furnish such stakes was a failure of the- railroads to 
perform their duty as a common carrier. 

The second point taken up by Mr. Stone is that the 
complaints made by the lumbermen makes the entire 
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matter a rate case and therefore puts it directly under 
the jurisdiction of an interstate commerce commission. 
Summing up the first section of his argument Mr.. 
Stone lays down the following propositions, which he 
says have been fully proved by the evidence submitted. 

First—That the requiring of the shippers to furnish 
the stakes is a regulation or practice of the railroad 
carriers. 

Second—That it is unjust and unreasonable, because 
the law imposes that duty on the carrier. 

Third—That the stakes are a part of the car equip- 
ment and should be furnished by the carriers. 

Fourth—That the regulation of the carriers requir- 
ing the shippers to furnish the stakes, affects the 
rates for transportation. 

The second matter taken up by Mr. Stone in his 
brief is on the stake as not affecting the rate of trans 
portation charges. He says: 

‘*Tn the first place there are no cases reported which 


control the questions raised in this case. The elevator 
case has a relative hearing on it.’’ 

A synopsis of the grain elevator case is then given, 
after which the brief continues to give a synopsis of 
the testimony giving (1) the value of the stakes and 
service in staking a car in official classified territory 
ete., being that territory lying north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers, and east of the Mississippi river; (2) 
involving the value of the stakes and service in stak- 
ing the car in what is known as the territory lying 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the 
Mississippi river; (3) involving the value of the stakes 
and service in staking a car in that territory lying 
west of the Mississippi river. 

In regard to this Mr. Stone says that the regulation 
of railroad carriers requiring the shippers to furnish 
the stakes, cross pieces and nails, or stakes and wires, 
and to stake the car, is universal wherever lumber is 
shipped on flat or gondola cars, and therefore he 


claims this custom may be suspended by an order 
of the commission to the effect that the carriers must 
furnish the stakes. 

In his concluding view of the case Mr. Stone says 
first that the stakes are a part of the railroad equip- 
ment of the car, just as much as the brake or any 
other part of the car is an instrumentality necessary 
to it. The second matter taken up is as to whose duty 
it is to furnish the stakes, and a number of the sec- 
tions of the interstate commerce law, as well as de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court are quoted to prove that 
it is the duty of the railroads to furnish these ear 
stakes. 

The remainder of the brief is taken up in giving 
decisions of the Supreme Court and decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, showing that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has an absolute right 
to compel the railroads of the country to furnish per- 


manent stakes. 
a 





VARIOUS HAPPENINGS IN THE REALM OF H00-100. 


Largely Attended Beaumont Concatenation With Elaborate Entertainment Features—Late News From Other Portions of Hoo-Hoo Land. 


HOO-HOO DAY AT THE BEAUMONT FALL 
FESTIVAL CARNIVAL. 

As it was at the Dallas fair and the Houston car 
nival so also was Hoo-Hoo day at the Beaumont (Tex.) 
Fall Festival—the altogether most interesting day of 
each one of the events named. 

It may be picking up a phrase off the universal 
standing galley of platitudes to make the statement 
that Hoo-Hoo is ‘‘a name to conjure with’’ in Texas; 
but it amounts to just that and just that phrase will be 
used. In Texas lumbermen take their Hoo-Hoo 
hilariously, garnished with joy, just as Hoo-Hoo was 
meant to be taken, not with a ‘‘don’t look’’ hesita- 
tion and a sugar tongs grasp as it is taken in the 
more pronouncedly dinner coat localities of the gen 
eral commonwealth. 

The Crosby house of Beaumont was the place of 
rendezvous in the early morning of Saturday, No 
vember 30, and it was seen at once that the idea of 
holding the lumber convention and the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation on one and the same day was to be reward 
ed with suecess. Much of the morning hours was 
taken up in joyful greetings between old friends and 
in swelling the attendance at the convention called to 
organize the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 

No absolutely accurate list of the lumbermen at 
these various functions at Beaumont can possibly be 
made. The attendance at the concatenation in the 
evening, where some formal attempt to get names 
and addresses was possible, will give some idea of 
the personnel. There is no doubt, however, that not 
less than 300 lumbermen were in Beaumont on that 
day. 

After the lumber convention and the Texas Manu 
facturers’ Association had been born, placed in the 
scales and weighed a formidable array of private car 
riages, automobiles, drags, French carts and light 
vehicles formed a procession with the Crosby as a 
hbase and all the outside of Beaumont visitors among 
the lumbermen were taken for a drive through the 
keen autumn air to the race course, where they spent 
the afternoon most pleasantly. 


An Inspiring Spectacle. 


The Hoo-Hoo coneatenation in the evening began 
with a remarkable parade starting from the Crosby 
house a little after 8 o’clock, lined all the distance 
with spectators who stood about amid red fire, the pop 
of Roman candles, the upward swish of skyrockets and 
the huzzahs of the populace, who pelted the march- 
ing Hoo-Hoo with flowers. Through all this vibrant 
combination of varied light and voiees ran a theme 
thread of the Hoo-Hoo ery in both German and Eng- 
lish. 

In the van was John 8S. Bonner, accompanied with 
the visiting members of the House of Ancient and 
Priests of the Osirian Cloister seated in automobiles. 
These were followed with the Beaumont royal Italian 
band; many more automobiles filled with Hoo-Hoo 
and after these a great float representing a saw mill 
shut down and bearing this legend: ‘‘When will we 
turn Texas loese?’’ The float being a caricature on 
the laws of Texas made a distinctive hit. Follow 
ing the float representing the shut down mills of Texas 
were vehicles containing candidates, two drawn by 
mules and one by goats, variously made up of city 
sprinkling carts and patrol vans. 


The Concatenation. 


The concatenation began at exactly 9:09 a. m. as 
advertised, and in the Light Guard Armory hall. 
John 8. Bonner officiated as Snark, assisted by Boll- 
ing Arthur Johnson, Seer of the House of Ancients; 
W. H. Norris, member of the House of Ancients, and 
Ben 8. Woodhead, Vicegerent Snark of southern Texas. 
The other officers were: C. E. Gerten, Senior Hoo-Hoo; 
William Ball, Junior Hoo-Hoo; W. N. Nichols, Bojum; 
Will Perry, Custocatian; H. A. Stone, Jabberwock; 
Frank Meyer, Arcanoper; A. L. Harris, Scrivenoter; 
A. E. Howland, Gurdon. The Junior was assisted on 
the floor by W. Bland, Ed Ingram and H. A. Stone. 

These were initiated: 

William B. Shelp, W. B. Shelp & Co., Houston. 

Arthur Caron, Beaumont Sawmill Co., Beaumont. 

Will Montgomery. Beaumont Sawmill Co., Beaumont. 

e 


John W. Bean, atwood Lumber Co., Bon Ami, La. 
H. D. Butler, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston. 





H. J. Wells, C. L. Rutt Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
George W. Willis, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston. 

J. W. Swanger, Nona Mills Co., Odelia. 

David BK. Shaw, Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont 
Qe J. Cariston, Kirby Lumber Co., Mobile. 

John R. Cheek, Chicora Lumber Co., Saratoga. 

0. G. Greeves, Beaumont Iron Works, Beaumont. 

A. M. Greer, E. L. Wilson Hardware Co., Beaumont. 
V. M. Lacey, Gulf Coast Lumber Co., Houston. 

«. A. Miles, Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont. 

I’. M. Richards, Walker County Lumber Co., Elminea 





Those Present. 


Cc. P. Myer, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston. 

k. L. McShane, McShane Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb. 

3. F. Henderson, Kirby Lumber Co., Bessmay. 

W. J. Giles, Beaumont. 

R. L. Weatherby, Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee. 

Charles A. Sternenberg, Olive & Sternenberg Lumber Co., 
Olive. 

Ss 


. B. Goode, Gomila-Demack Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
T. H. Weyss, Beaumont. 
Cc. B. Willcox, Lake Charles, La. 
G. B. Morris, Empire Timber & Lumber Co., Beaumont. 


John Bose, Beaumont. 
G. O. Irvine, Lake Charles, La 
J. E. Hockey, Lake Charles, La 
Charles C. Ingram, Kirbyville. 
Cc. T. Will, Neches Iron Works, Beaumont 
kx. K. Blair, Silsbee. 
W. M. Baugh, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston 
G. ©. Morriss, Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee. 
J. W. Hartfield, Central Lumber Co., Beaumont 
R. L. Vaughn, Beaumont. 
William Lowe, Kirby Lumber Co., Buna 
Lb. M. Wilson, Galveston. 
kh. J. Bernard, Beaumont. 
Ik. H. Pope, Texas & Louisiana Lumber Co., Houston. 
Ht. J. Cheesman, Southern Pacific railroad, Beaumont. 
W. H. Williams, Silsbee. 
A. E. Carland, Kirby Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
William L. Earnest, Kirby Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
T. G. B. Cox, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange. 
Cc. E. Gertin, Kirby Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
J. I. Edmonson, Industrial Lumber Co., Vinton, La 
W. H. Norman, Kirby Lumber Co., Kirbyville. 
J. H. Brown, Central Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
J. A. Stewart, Kirby Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
Frederick B. Hill, Industrial Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan. 
L. B. Meyer, Houston. 
J. A. Payment, Beaumont Sawmill Co., Beaumont. 
Lb. W. Bartran, Central Coal & Coke Co., Carsun, La. 
H. bk. Wallis, fb. R. Cummings Lumber Co., Rye. 
J. W. Ball, Central Coal & Coke Co., Carson, La. 
T. O. Metealfe, Central Coal & Coke Co., Carson, La 
. S. Stone, Kirby Lumber Co., Mobile. 
’. Bass, Kirby Lumber Co., Evadale. 
1. Weatherby, Kirby Lumber Co., Call. 
{. J. Monahan, Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee. 
N. LD. Mitchell, Industrial Lumber Co., Vinton, La. 
A. A. Cole, J. B. Faircloth Lumber Co., Rogansville 
kk. E. Karuss, Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
k. G. King, Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
J. W. Fleming, Fleming-Morton Lumber Co., Kirbyville. 
J. K. Sullivan, Adams-Sullivan Lumber Co., Adhall. 
C. EK. Duperier, Louisiaua Red Cypress Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
A. W. Rodgers, Kirby Lumber Co., Kirbyville. 
J. E. Taylor, Beaumont Sawmill Co., Beaumont. 
Hl. M. Higgins, Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee. 
N. KE. Stern, Beaumont. 
William Keely, Pineland. 
W. W. Watters, Pineland. 
N. G. Ready, Woodville. 
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T. G. Williams, Texas Lumber Manufacturing Co., Hous- 


ton. 


W. J. Brackin, Texas Lumber Manufacturing Co., Honey 


Island. 

Jerome Swinford, jr.. W. H. Norris Lumber Co., Houston 
y. H. Norris, W. H. Norris Lumber Co., Houston. 

J. W. Thompson, Miller-Link Lumber Co., Orange. 
C. H. Williams, Houston Heights. 
IF. H. Wilson, Orange. 
M. W. Carroll, Texas Iron & Car Works, Beaumont, 
J. W. Lewis, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston. 
W. P. Mayo, Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee. 
B. R. Davis, West Lumber Co., Houston. 
k. H. Green, jr., Beaumont Sawmill Co., Beaumont. 
William Vixon, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
D. G. Main, Kirby Lumber Co., Mobile. 
John O. Banks, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston. 
W. A. Cox, Kirby Lumber Co., Evadale. 
Elmer Abbey, Union Iron Works, Houston. 
G. C. Kennedy, Chambers Hardware Co., Beaumont. 
Joseph Muth, Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
R. J. Morton, Fleming-Morton Co., Kirbyville. 
Cc. L. Rutt, C. L. Rutt Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
Lb. H. Croaker, Croaker & Withers, Kirbyville. 
George A. Kinney, Kirby Lumber Co., Brayville. 
R. J. MecKeller, Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
Cc. B. Lindsey, Kirby Lumber (Co., Call. 
J. E. Mayo, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston. 

W. 8S. La Folette, Kirby Tie & Piling Co., Kirbyville. 
. C. Pomery, Roseland Lumber Co., Roseland. 

F. H. Davis, Rosebud Lumber Co., Rosebud. 

W. L. Oliver, Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

Kk. B. Crozier, Nona. 

J. T. Jones, Keyser-Muldon Co., Beaumont. 

P. F. Meagher, Beaumont. 


A. I. Howland. Standard Export Lumber Co., Beaumont. 


L. E. Ingram, Davidson-Ingram Lumber Co., Benford. 
W. W. Bland, Bonner Oil Co., Houston. 
W. W. Pary, Neches Lumber Co., Beaumont. 


3}. W. Turnbow, VParminter Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

W. C. Daniels, Southern Car & Supply Co., Beaumont. 

R. B. Gibson, Kirby Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

Lynch Davidson, Continental Lumber & Tie Co., Houston, 

B. S. Woodhead, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont. 

H. A. Stone, Beaumont. 

George M. Coale, Continental Lumber & Tie Co., Houston. 

A. L. Harris, Kirby Lumber Co.. Beaunront. 

After the concatenation the Hoo-Hoo at the invita- 
tion of the Hoo-Hoo of Beaumont, repaired to the 
Field cafe, where for several hours they discussed as 
fine. a lumberman’s banquet as ever was given in 
Texas. An excellent orchestra played throughout the 
meal. Between the courses came the speechmaking, 
in this order: 

Ifon. C. A. Teagle—Address of welcome. 

John 8S. Bonner——‘‘Hoo-Iloo.” 

tolling Arthur Johnson—“Finances of Today.” 

W. H. Norris—‘Our Industries.” 

Rev. Elkins—‘‘Lumbermen and the Trust.” 

John Giles—“The Southwestern Empire.” 

Robert W. Wilson—*‘The Freedom of Beaumont.” 

O. W. Greeves—**Moses and the Doves.” 

J. F. Strunkle—‘Finances and Racehorses.” 

L. E. Ingram—‘An Appreciation of Beaumont.” 

B. 8. Woodhead was toastmaster and did a remark- 
able thing with his persuasive eloquence in arranging 
much of this program impromptu. <A great deal of 
this entertainment* could be described only by an ex- 
tremely large and very receptive graphophone record. 

The program, impromptu or otherwise, was inter- 
spersed with songs and stories. "The street lamps paled 
in the gray of the dawn as the Hoo-Hoo went on their 
happy homeward way. 





HOO-HOO CONCATENATION AT MOBERLY, MO. 

Burt J. Wright, Vicegerent Snark of the western 
district of Missouri, went to Moberly on November 16 
and held a concatenation for the north central Missouri 
district. The concatenation was held in the Elks’ hall 
in the evening, preceding the meeting of the retailers’ 
association. Seven kittens were admitted to the mys- 
teries of the order. 

The officers were as follows: 

Snark—Burt J. Wright, Kansas City. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. C. Frank, Madison. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—E. N. Wood, Boonville. 

Bojum—George B. Rex, Chicago. 

Scrivenoter—W. L. Dameron, Huntsville. 

Jabberwock—C. B. Floyd, Kansas City. 

Custocatian—T. H. Newell, St. Louis. 

Arcanoper—C. J. Harris, Moberly. 

Gurdon—wW. P. Davis, Moberly. 





The following kittens were initiated: 
W. E. Crutchfield, Moberly. 

L.. W. Hobson, Holliday. 

M. B. Powers, Paris. 

D. M. Fields, Paris. 

J. A. Joseph, Kansas City. 

H. G. Buckner, St. Louis. 

G. J. Friedmeyer, Pilot Grove. 





NEWLY ELECTED VICEGERENT SNARK PLANS 
BIG CONCATENATION. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 29.—G. W. Hoag, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Company, has been chosen Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the eastern district of Wash- 
ington. Snark Hoag is planning for a big econcatena- 
tion on the date of the annual meeting of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association early in February. 





CONCATENATION IN MEMPHIS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—A rousing concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo will be held in this city Saturday night, Decem- 
ber 14. A large class of kittens will be initiated into 
the mysteries of the order and arrangements are in 
progress to make this the most successful concatenation 
ever held in Memphis. J. E. Meadows, the new Vice 
gerent Snark for this district, is superintending the 
preparation, but is ably assisted by a number of com- 
mittees, including the follewing: 

Entertainment—W. R. Anderson, chairman; Harry B. Sut- 
ton, J. E. Meadows. 

Hall and paraphernalia—F. A. Conkling, chairman. 

Candidates—W. A. Ransom, chairman. 

Advertising and printing—George C. Eheman, chairman; 
George W. Fooshe, W. R. Anderson. 

The following officers will be in charge of the initiatory 
services : 

Snark, J. L. Strickland, Greenville, Miss. ; Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
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C. D. Hendric kson ; Bojum, Hal G. Stevens; Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
Max Sondheimer ; Jabberwock, C. C. Reed ; ‘Scrivenoter, J. H. 
Baird, Nashville : Custocatian, J. H. Kennedy, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. ; Arcanoper, C.. NE. Kellogg ; Gurdon, W. A. Ransom. 

It has not been decided whether an elaborate banquet 
will follow the services or whether the evening will be 
taken up with the work of the order and refreshments 
served in the hall throughout the evening. The majority 
favor the latter plan. 





CHATTANOOGA KIT1<NS TO BE INITIATED. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 25.—One of the first Hoo- 
Hloo con -atenations which has taken place in this city 
for a long time will be held on the night of December 7. 
The ceremonies will be held on the roof of the county 
court house, after which the kittens will be taken to the 
Read house cafe, where a banquet will be served. The 
services will be in charge of Vicegerent Snark Fowler, 
of the Case-Fowler Lumber Company. The following 
kittens are to be initiated into the sacred land of Hoo- 
Hoo: 'T’. R. Robinson, of the Case-Fowler Lumber Com- 
pany; R. E. Marshall, of Russell & Co.; George I. 
Spence, of the Girley Lumber Company; J. M. Cox and 
A. N. Tallant, of the Loomis & Hart Manufacturing 
Company; Former Senator J. Walter Peak, of the East 
Tennessee Lumber & Manufacturing Company; C. A. S. 
Taple, C. J. Christensen, E. V. Stuart, of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., and others. 





LUCKY DAY IN HOO-HOO. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 2.—Joseph R. Rodgers, Vice- 
gerent Snark of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, has called a conecate- 
nation for Friday, December 13. Friday, 13th, is al- 
ways a lucky day in Hoo-Hoo and many kittens will 
have their first experiences on that fortunate day. It 
may be recalled that the first concatenation of the 
order in the east was held by former Vicegerent Snark 
J. J. Rumbarger on Friday the 13th, four years ago. 
At that time “twenty-nine members were initiated and 
good results to Hoo-Hoo are expected at the coneate- 
nation this month. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEex., Nov. 11.—November 9 was Hoo-Hoo 
day in Houston at the great No-Tsu-Oh carnival, but 
what was to have been the greatest day of the week’s en- 
joyment was greatly marred by a terrific rainstorm dur- 
ing the afternoon, which made things very bad for the 
racing fans and kept away a large percentage of the 
enormous crowd that would have been at the track to 
see the great Hoo-Hoo handicap run, which race was 
for a purse of $999.99, donated by the Houston Hoo-Hoo. 
In spite of the inclemency of the weather there was a 
goodly crowd in the grandstand at the track, and al- 
though the harness races were called off the running 
races were held in the rain, and the Hoo-Hoo purse 
went to a long geared runner named Ray Thompson, 
one of Phil King’s colts. It was a day when the mud 
horse was king. 

A number of very prominent Hoo-Hoo were present, 
among them being John S. Bonner, Snark of the Uni- 
verse; Bolling Arthur Johnson, Seer of the House of 
Ancients; W. H. Norris, of the House of Ancients; Capt. 
George W. Lock, of Lake Charles, of the House of An- 
cients; C. H. Moore, of Galveston, No. 68 Hoo-Hoo, and 
William Baugh, High Priest of Isis. After the con- 
catenation was over a fine spread was given the mem- 
bers in the hall. The following is a list of kittens 
and cats: 


Bliss Parson Gorham, clty. 

Tom Henry Brown, city. 

Roy Wilson Chapman, city. 

Joe Lynch Calvert, city. 

James Abraham Kirby, Nashville, Tenn. 

David Harold McLean, Beloit, Wis. 

William Leonard Macatee, city. 

Benjamin Richard Davis, city. 

William Henry Stenger, San Benito. 

Robert Franklin Penn, city. 

Oscar Marion Bowen, ‘Texla. 

Sydney Berksalter Colquitt, city. 

James Arthur Sandlin, Mobile. 

David Rice, city. 

James Charles Murphy, Texas & New Orleans road. 

George Livingstone Rockwell, Five Million Club, Texas. 

Sam B. Hayter, Nacogdoches. 

Hlenry Reinhold Michalke, Skidmore, I. T. 

Robert Gilbert Coryell, San Saba- 

Rufus Walter Miller, Palmetto. 

Edwin Walter Ebensberger, Boerne, Tex. 

William Fielding Griffin, Fostoria. 

The black cats present were: 

J. J. Ohra, J. BE. Dodd, A. W. Henley, R. L. Weathersby, 
R. D. Bowen, city; G. C. Morris, H. N. Gibbs, Silsbee; H. B. 
Smith, Groveton; W. L. Irwin, city; C. V. Henderson, Day- 
ton; A. C. Stucky, San Antonio; Roy Terrell, a es 
A. J. Sloan, Livingston; J. D. GeBott, Fostoria : Ww. 
Crafius, Lufkin: G. A. Sternenberg, F. W. A TR 
Olive; George Sauer, city; S. F. Carter, city; W. N. Hol- 
brook, M. Newman, city; C. C. Wooden, Saaron; "a 
Bracken, Honey Island; Walter M. Manuel, St. Louis; 
Charlie Harrell, Lufkin; H. Woodhead, city; A. B. ee 
city; Charles L. Bonner, jr., Lufkin; J. T. ‘Swinford, W. 
Sharvin, city; C. C. Bradenbaugh, Dallas; Sais M. 
Heard, N. C. Hoyt, city; L. M. Updegraff, P. E. Bullington, 
city; W. M. Brown, Humble; M. F. Kettler, city; W. M. 
Sanderson, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Clarence Desosway, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. O. Buford, city ; Willie H. Bonner, jr., city ; 
W. R. Chadwick, Diboll; J. M. Munselheimer, Elmer a, 
Id Ingram, C. H. King, A. J. Anderson, Dallas; D. R. Luce, 
city; J. F. Carroll, O. F. Holcombe, city : Henry Much Man- 
tooth, Lufkin; B. W. Turnbow, J. E. Taylor, W. H. Wil- 
homa, city; N. R. Ross, Waco; James A. Shetland, W. 
Morse, city; W. S. Drake, Austin; C. H. Moore, A. E. 
Hutchinson, Galveston; Julius Ranger, Thomas H. Foster, 
city; J. F. Beall, Willard; Kit McConnico, Lufkin; J. 
Gireaud, W. F. Hancock, city 3 Oo. K. Bennett, Conroe; 
J. W. Callahan, Midland, La. ; T. A. Milliken, New Waverly ; 
L. Davidson, city; T. K. T hompson, Galveston; Ben Hen- 
derson, Bessmay: B. R. Hardin, R. W. Wier, city; H. A. 
Wallis, Rye; J. B. C. T. Christensen, Nacogdoches; Benja- 
min M. Carr, city; Burrell Longino, Lufkin; Ben Foster, 
D. M. Foster, sr., Lake Charles, La. 


After the initiation there was a feast. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION AT EVERETT. 


EVERETT, WASH,, Nov. 6.—One of the best Hoo-Hoo 
coneatenations ever held in tms part of the country 
occurred here this evening. Cal Welbon, the recently 
elected vicegerent for western Washington, who suc- 
ceeds Harry J. Miller to the vicegerency, called the meet- 
ing to order in the hall of the Independent Order of 
Red Men, the same hall in which Mr. Welbon was 
initiated into the mysteries of the order some nine years 
ago. Although Mr. Welbon has ever been an arduous 
worker in the interest of Hoo-Hoo in this section, and 
therefore well deserved his recent appointment as snark, 
the fact that Harry J. Miller sat throughout the cere- 
monies with Mr. Welbon lent an added color to the 
oceasion. There were in all something like fifty-eight 
Hoo-Hoo present, who evidenced by their beaming coun- 
tenances the keen pleasure they obtained throughout the 
initiatory ceremonies. The following officers officiated: 

Snark—Cal Welbon. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Jerry G. Startup. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—T. M. Shields. 
Bojum—J. C. Fox. 

Scrivenoter—P. H. Olwell. 

Jabberwock—M. L. Walker. 

Custocation—C, C. Finn. 

Arcanoper—E. L. Connor. 
Gordon—W. B. Terrell. oe 

Following is a list of the initiations: 

Dellos Elmer Lervis, Lervis & Hillis, Elma, Wash. 

Oliver Kenith Mowat, Mowat Lbr. Co., Edmonds, Wash. 

William James Raubinger, California Pole & Piling Co., 
San Francisco. 

Lewis Stanwood Mitchell, Caldwell Bros. Co., Seattle. 

Edwin Leroy Heath, Heath Shingle Co., Hartford, Wash. 

Charles Eureka Wilson, Hill-Wilson Co., Edgecomb, Wash. 

Guy Washington Connor, Lake Goodwing Shingle Co., 
Silvana, Wash. 

James Dick Britton, Hyena Mill Co., Everett, Wash. 

Roland Hill Hartley, Clough-Hartley Co. , Everett, Wash. 

Hoo-Hoo present: 

Cal Welbon, Seattle. 

F. EB. Campbell, = B. Waite Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

W. J. Kingsley, Gorham Rubber Co., Seattle. 

H. L. Sissler, C. & N. W. Ry., Sei attle. 

KE. W. Harbaugh, Pacific Lumber Trade Journal, Seattle. 

A. C. Archer, U. S. Blow Pipe & Byd. Co., Seattle, 

J. F. Archer, U. S. Blow Pipe & Byd. Co., Seattle. 

J. E. Fox, J. EK. Fox Saw Co., Seattle. 

Milo Walton, Jewell Belting Co., Seattle. 

H. Beard, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

x B. Beard, Jewell Belting Co., Se attle. 

A. EF. Knoff, Seattle. 

M. L. Walker, Seattle. 

W. B. Terrell, California Saw Works, Seattle. 

Cc, A. Taber, Gorham Rubber Co., Seattle. 

EK. L. Connor, Seattle. 

Cc, C. Finn, Seattle. 

T. M. Shields, Simonds Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

R. W. Douglas, Shingle Mills Bureau, Seattle. 

A. P. Henderson, A. P. Henderson Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

F. H. Folsom, F. H. Folsom, Seattle. 

T. L. Williams, E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Seattle. 

L. V. Druce, Grand Trunk Ry., Seattle. 

A. S$. Collins, Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 
~~ Ore. 

yy McDonald, serlin Machine Works, Portland, Ore, 
- RAE. Kirkwood, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Cc. W. Willette, Tacoma. 

mm. A. Whitney, Whitney Engineering Works, Tacoma. 
Jerry G. Startup, H. J. Miller Lbr. Co., Chehalis, Wash. 

H. J. Miller, H. J. Miller Lbr. Co., Chehalis, Wash. 

J. S. Carman, Seattle. 

W. W. Wood, Wood & Iverson, Snohomish, Wash. 

H. J. Idema, Robinson Mill Co., Sultan, Wash. 

C. H. Voorhis, Heath Shingle Co., Hartford, Wash. 

Cc. S. Roray, jr., Allen, Roray & Sanborn, Hartford, 


George R. Cartier, South Bend Mills & Timber Co., 
South Bend, Wash. 

H. W. Stuchell, Eclipse Mill Co., Everett 

W. H. Sievers, H. O. Seiffert Co., Everett. 

Db. P. Oswald, Pacific Hardware Co., Everett. 

F. G. Tuttle, Everett Lumber Co., Everett. 

P. H. Olwell, W. H. Proctor, Everett. 

J. A. Falconer, Everett. 





HOO-HOO _ ge NINE KITTENS. 

EVERETT, WASH., Nov. —Hoo-Hoo, that gentle asso- 
ciation of the elect, co tle in this city one night this 
week in concatenation. Black Cats from lumber yards 
all over the state flocked to Everett to participate in the 
joysome event and the initiatory ceremony of nine kit- 
tens proved one of the classiest sessions ever held in 
Washington. After the business session Hoo-Hoo 
marched from Fraternal hall to Hotel Mitchell, where 
an excellent banquet was enjoyed. The speakers were 
Hon. J. A. Falconer, late speaker of the lower house 
at Olympia, and Mayor Newton Jones, black cats of 
reputation and wide acquaintance. The session was con- 
ducted by Snark Weldon in a manner which broadened 
his fame. 





APPOINTMENTS OF VICEGERENTS. 

Snark John $8. Bonner, of Houston, Tex., has made 
a considerable portion of his appointments of Viceger- 
ents for the new year. In some eases old officers have 
been reappointed, and in others changes have been made 
necessary by changes on the Supreme Nine and by local 
conditions. The appointments thus far made are as 
follows: 

Alabama, Southern district—-W. A. Shipman, Mobile, Ala. 

Arkansas, Western district-——C. F. McKnight, Jansen, Ark. 

Arkansas, Northern district—J. M. Gibson. 


Arkansas, Central district—-J. H. Carmichael, Little Rock, 


Ark. 


California, Northern district ig . vom. Berkeley, Cal. 


California, Southern district—J. T. Bate, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Colorado—William Dickenson, Lamar, Col. 

District of Columbia—Lee L. Herrell. 

Florida, Southern district—L. A. Bartholomew, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Florida, Western district—-P. K. Tornoe, Pensacola, Fla. 


Florida, Eastern district—», A. Campbell, Jacksonville, 


Mla, 
Georgia, Southwestern district—D. A. Denmark, Valdosta, 
Ga 


Illinois, Southern district—J. L. Klemeyer, Effingham, III. 
Indiana, Northern district—George L. Maas. 


Iowa, Northern district—Dan H. Devins, Dubuque, Towa. 


Kansas, Western district—G. T. Babcock, Wichita, Kan. 


Kan. 


Kentucky, Eastern district—I. N. Combs, Ramtnaten, Ky. 
Kentucky, Western district—Luke Russell, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky, Central district—Paul F. Higgins. 


Kansas, Eastern district—E. D. Whiteside, Columbus, 


Louisiana, Northern district—-Wesley Wheeler, Shreveport, 


4a. 

Massachusetts—Herbert A. Fuller, Boston, Mass. 

Michigan, Eastern district—BE. G. Shorrey. 

Minnesota, Northern district—George A. Sherwood, Du- 
luth, Minn. 

Minnesota, Southern district—-George B. Webster, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

— Southern district—S. N. Acree, Hattiesburg, 


Mississippl, Northern district—W. L. Briscoe, Greenville, 
Miss. 

Missouri, Southern district—-Burt J. Wright. 

Nebraska—J. S. Gresly, Omaha, Neb. 

New York, Western district--Frank A. Beyer, Buffalo, 
N. Y 


North Dakota—Frank A. Taylor, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Ohio, Central district—F. J. B leile, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oklahoma, Western district——A. Bissell, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Oregon, Northern district—E. KE. Ellsworth, Carton, Ore. 

Oregon,*Northern district—F. H. Ransom, Portland, Ore. 

Oregon, Southern district—Edgar Hafer, Medford, Ore. 

Pennsylvania, Eastern district—-Joseph Rogers, Vhiladel 
phia, Va 

Pennsylvania, Western district—I. F. Balsley, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


South Carolina—J. W. Allen, Sumter, 8S. C 

‘Tennessee, Eastern district = <. Fowler, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Tennessee, Middle district —-Lewis Doster, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tennessee——Meadows, Memphis, Tenn. 

Utah—J. Hf. Bardwell, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Virginia, Western district-——M. LB. Eutsler, St. Paul, Va 

Washington, Western district—C. TT. Welbon, Seattle, 
Wash. 

West Virginia, Central district--M. BL. Sprigg, Weston, 
W. Va 
West Virginia, Western district—O. C. Sheaffer, Charles 
ton, W. Va. 

Republic of Mexico--If. ©. Dinkins, City of Mexico. 

Canada, Western district J. 1). Moody, Vancouver, B.C 

Canada, Eastern district —William J. Macheth, Toronto, 
Can. 

Canada, Central district James A. Ovas, Winnipeg, Man 

Australia—W. G. Boorman, Siduey, N.S. W 


A PROGRESSIVE OPERATION. 


A Novel Scheme for Facilitating Lumber Trans- 
portation in Use by an Enter- 
prising Firm. 





A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN re 
cently visited the saw mill plant of Wilson & Cochran 
at Marins gouin, La., and while there was shown through 
their vards. The firm is certainly to be congratulated 
on the splendid stock of lumber it is turning out 
cypress, some ouk, but practically all cottonwood. The 
accompanying photographs tell the story of the splendid 
cottonwood cut by this firm, and that photographed is 
by no means ‘‘show stock,’’ as the pieces were taken 





STAKE EQUIPMENT FOR LARGE LOADS. 


from a shed in which was piled thotsands of feet of the 
same style. ‘The pieces shown are sixteen feet long, one 
inch by 3414, and are absolutely clear. One big factor 
in the splendid condition of the lumber furnished by 
this concern is the perfect care in yard handling, a 
glance at the piling of the lumber being conclusive proof 
of the care taken by the management of this department. 

Wilson & Cochran have determined to get away, in a 
measure at least, from the car shortage nuisance, having 








COTTONWOOD IN PILE IN WILSON & COCHRAN’S YARD. 


leased a yard at Gretna, bought ten flat cars and 
equipped them, as shown by the accompanying photo- 
graph, with sixteen 4x41 cypress stakes, bolted top and 
bottom, the top strips adjustable. The cost of this 
equipment is estimated at $15 a car. They will run their 
stock for Coast and export trade to the yards at Gretna 
in their own cars, which have a loading capacity of 25 
000 feet each, and be ready for immediate shipment by 
water from the port of New Orleans. 
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INLAND EMPIRE LUMBERMEN FILE COMPLAINT AGAINST RAILROADS. 


WasuHinaton, D. C., Dee. 2.—The following complaint 
has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Potlateh Lumber Company; St. Joe Lumber Com- 
pany; B. R. Lewis Lumber ‘Company; MeGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company; Lamb-Davis Lumber Company; Fidelity 
Lumber Company; Washington Mill Company; Orrin 
S. Good; National Lumber Company; Cascade Lumber 
Company; Springston Lumber Company; William Mus- 
ser Lumber & Manufacturing Company; Phoenix Lum- 
ber Company; Standard Lumber Company; Karamin 
Lumber Company; E, A. & J. R. Humphrey, or the Elk- 
horn Saw Mills; Buckeye Lumber Company; Lindsley 
Bros. Company; W. H. Gerhart-Braddock Lumber Com- 
pany; S. H. & L. Lumber Company; Idaho Pole Com- 
pany ;, Chewelah Mill Company; the Reeves- Farrell Lum- 
ber Company; Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company; Laclede Lumber Company; Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Company; Dehlbom Lumber Company; Hum- 
bird Lumber Company; The Dover Lumber Company ; 
Sand Point Lumber & Coal Company; Barber Lumber 
Company; Overland Lumber Company; the Panhandle 
Lumber Company; George Palmer Lumber Company ; 
Grande Ronde Lumber Company; Stoddard Bros. Com- 
pany; Shockley & MeMurran Lumber Company; Good 
nough Mereantile & Stock Company; Summerville Lum- 
ber Company; Wisconsin-Oregon Lumber Company; Em 
pire Lumber Company ; 

Against. 

Northern Paeifie Railway Company; Great Northern 
Railway Company; Chieago, Burlington & Quiney Rail- 
road Company; Spokane Falls & Northern Railway 
Company; Columbia & Red Mountain Railway Company ; 
Kootenai Valley Railway Company; Red Mountain Rail- 
way Company; Southern Pacifie Company; Union Pa- 
cifie Railroad Company; Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Company; Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company ; 
Chicago & North-Western Railway Company; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company; Canadian Pa 
cifie Railway Company; Spokane International Railway 
Company; Caur d’Alene & Spokane Railway Company ; 
Spokane & Inland Railway Company; Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company; Idaho & 
Washington Northern Railroad Company; and Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company, of Wash 
ington. 

I. 

That complainants are corporations, individuals and copart- 
nerships engaged in the lumber business and in manufactur 
ing and selling lumber, timber and forest products in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. 

That the mills and factories of a portion of the complain 
ants are located in the eastern part of Oregon, the mills 
and factories of a portion are located in Washington, east 
of the Cascade mountains, and the mills and factories of a 
portion are located in Idaho. 

That complainants are all located and doing business at 
what are known as interlor points as distinguished from 
Pacific coast points. 

That complainants are interested in the sale and trans- 
portation of lumber, timber and forest products from 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho to North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis 
sourl, Colorado and other states 


I! 

That defendants are corporations and common carriers of 
freight engaged in transporting interstate commerce from 
Washington and Idaho to the states mentioned in the last 
paragraph and to other eastern points. 

Ill. 

That the interstate commerce and business in which the 
complainants are interested is wholly by rail from Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho to North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Towa, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Colo- 
rado and other states, and the defendants in connection 
with other common carriers of freight haul and transport 
lumber, timber and forest products of the complainants to 
the lumber consuming territories within the states (other 
than Washington, Oregon and Idaho) above mentioned, and 
to many destinations in lumber consuming territories within 
the north central and eastern states 


lV. 


That the rates on lumber, timber and forest products 
were voluntarily fixed by some of the defendants in 1893, 
ind these rates continued until November 1, 1907. 

In September, 1907, the defendants, in connection with 
other participating carriers, filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and have published as effective November 





1, 1907, tariffs No. I. C. C. 850 and A 2,667, and have also 
filed a supplement or supplements thereof and _ thereto, 
whereby the rates on lumber, timber and forest products 
from points of shipment by complainants are advanced from 
3 cents to 12% cents a hundred pounds on said interstate 
commerce and shipments. 

Complainants allege that the defendants have arbitrarily 
and by conspiracy between them purported to fix and estab- 
lish the rates shown on said tariffs and supplements thereto 
and have done so in violation of law and the acts of Con- 
gress, and said advanced and increased rates are unreason- 
able, unjust and greatly in excess of a reasonable and fair 
rate for the services rendered or to be rendered, complain- 
ants or either of them. 

That there was or is no cause nor excuse for the raising 
of such rates, and in so doing the defendants acted wholly 
arbitrarily and fixed said rates much greater than the value 
of the services rendered or to be rendered and more than 
the traffic will bear. y 


Complainants allege that the rates existing prior to 
November 1, 1907, were excessive, exorbitant and unreason- 
able, and more than a _ fair compensation for _ services 
rendered complainants or either of them. Complainants 
allege that they and each of them are entitled to a better 
rate than existed prior to November 1, 1907, and that the 
rate for the territory in which the complainants do business 
should be at least 10 cents a hundred pounds less than from 
Pacific coast points. 

Complainants allege that the rates which existed from 
1893 to November 1, 1907, from Pacific coast points were 
and still are reasonable and fair rates for the services 
rendered and were and are a reasonable and fair tariff 
upon lumber, timber and forest products from Vacifie coast 
points. 

That there is no reason for any difference in rates be- 
tween Mianesota Transfer points and Missouri river points 
and common points. 

That from Pacific coast points lumber, timber and forest 
products have to be hauled a much greater distance over 
the same line, in the same direction, under similar circum- 
stances and conditions as the shipments of complainants, 
and that said Pacific coast shipments have to be hauled 
over a mountain range and greater compensation is charged 
for the same kind of property for the shorter than for the 
longer haul, the shorter being included in the longer haul. 

° VI 


That shipments of complainants are by continuous car- 
riage from various lines and routes wholly by rail and 
almost entirely to interior points, and Pacific coast ship- 
ments pass by the mills and factories of many of the com 
plainants herein. 

VII. 


That the freight rates and charges made upon interstate 
shipments of complainants are intrinsically and relatively 
unreasonable, unjust and unlawful and much in excess of 
the value of services rendered or performed. 

VIII. 

That the manufacture of lumber and other forest products 
constitutes one of the largest and most important interests 
in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

That complainants and others engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in Oregon, Washington and Idaho have invested therein 
large sums of money, exclusive of materials on hand, stand- 
ing timber and timber lands. That a large number of per- 
sons are directly engaged in and dependent upon said in- 
dustry within said states and each of them and large pay 
rolls are incident to said business. 

That complainants and others made investments in the 
faith that the rates existing prior to November 1, 1907, 
would not be increased but would be decreased. 

That the tonnage of lumber has greatly increased in the 
last few years and furnishes a large proportion of the in- 
come of the defendants. 

That if the rates effective November 1, 1907, are con- 
tinued many of the complainants will have to cease opera- 
tions and quit business and will not be able to compete in 
the markets where they have heretofore been selling their 
products. 

If the rates effective November 1, 19@7, continue only the 
higher grades of lumber can be moved and millions of dol 
lars’ worth of timber will be annually wasted and millions 
of dollars’ worth of timber have heretofore been annually 
wasted on account of excessive and exorbitant rates for 
forest products. 





1X. 


That the carriers have greatly prospered upon and from 
the rates upon lumber, timber and forest products which 
existed from 1893 to November 1, 1907. 

That many of the defendants, especially the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, Great Northern Railway Company and 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company, have been more 
than liberal in paying operating expenses and dividends 
upon stock from earnings, and after paying operating ex- 
penses, dividends and all fixed charges said companies and 
each of them have paid and charged from net earnings 
large amounts for permanent improvements and betterments. 

That the Union Pacific Railroad Company owns and con- 
trols the stock of the Oregon Short Line and the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company. That the Great Northern 
Railway Company, Northern Pacific Railway Company and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company are 


practically under one management and _ control. The 








PARTY IN ATTENDANCE AT DANCE GIVEN BY THE SAWDUST CLUB, OF SEATTLE, WASH, NOVEMBER 


Spokane International is the connecting line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Soo Company. 
xX. 

That the movement in lumber and forest products is con- 
stant and regular and would be greater and larger if de- 
fendants would furnish cars; that the said industry is not 
dependent upon seasons; that rapidity of movement is not 
necessarily required; that no special equipment is required ; 
that the movement between interstate points is almost ex- 
clusively in carload lots; that the cars are loaded and par- 
tially equipped by the shippers and unloaded by the con- 
signee without expense to the carriers; that the risk of loss 
or damage in transportation is slight; that lumber is an 
article of prime utility required to be transported long dis- 
tances; that it is of large bulk and weight as compared to 
the value; that under existing rates the cost of transporta- 
tion to consuming markets in other states im many cases 
exceeds the value of the forest products. 

XI. 

The complainants allege that the advance in eight rates 
effective November 1, 1907, will greatly injure and to a 
large extent destroy the lumber industry in Idaho and the 
eastern portions of Oregon and Washington. The advance 
will amount to from $25 to $50 a car on lumber to St. Paul, 
South Dakota, Missouri river and common points, and all 
of the said advance goes to and will be received by the 
carriers transporting said products to said points from 
points of shipment by complainants. 

The complainants in support of their allegations set forth 
and above referred to make a part hereof all rate sheets 
and schedules relating to lumber, timber and forest products 
from Oregon, Washington and Idaho to other states and on 
file at the Interstate Commerce Commission and the annual 
reports made by the defendants or either of them to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

WHEREFORE, Complainants pray that defendants be re 
quired to promptly plead hereto and answer the charges 
herein; that after due and full hearing and investigation an 
order be made commanding said defendants and each of 
them to wholly cease and desist from the aforesaid viola 
tions of the provisions of the acts of Congress to regulate 
commerce. That upon this complaint a full investigation 
be made, and such orders be entered as may be necessary to 
fix and insure the establishment and observance of and by 
the defendants of a reasonable and just system of inter- 
state freight rates from Oregon, Washington and Idaho to 
other states upon lumber, timber and forest products, and 
such other and further orders as may by this commission 
be deemed necessary or proper in the premises. 





GREETING ADVERSITY WITH SMILES. 

The young lumbermen and their friends of Seattle, 
Wash., gave the first of the season’s dancing parties 
Thanksgiving eve at the comfortable quarters of the 
Lumbermen’s Club. The affair was given under the 
auspices, of the Sawdust Club, which embraces the 
younger set of lumbermen in Seattle. It was termed a 
‘*hard times’’ hop, and appropriate to the occasion 
the dancers appeared in costumes that were in vogue 
ten or a dozen years ago. Some of the young men ap- 
peared in red shirts, evening coat and waistcoat and 
flannel shirt, figured trousers, low shoes with different 
colored socks. The ladies tried to disguise their charm- 
ing appearance by wearing kitchen aprons, frocks that 
their grandmothers used to wear and things of that sort, 
and so it was a rather mixed appearing assemblage that 
enjoyed the evening’s festivities. 

The dancing program was printed on _ pasteboard, 
the front cover bearing an alleged picture of a turkey, 
with these few lines below: 

When the frost is on the lumber biz, and our watches all 
in hock.—James Whitcomb Riley. 

The back cover bore a picture ‘‘ by Sargent’’ of some 
long whiskered saint of old. As ‘‘our patron saint.’’ 
The program bore the announcement that the prizes 
were donated by the public market and the scenery and 
decorations were furnished by Fred Campbell. The 
prizes consisted of a choice assortment of vegetables, 
including carrots, peppers and sweet potatoes, and one 
lemon. John K. O’Brien won the first prize for hav- 
ing the most peculiar looking costume, and his bride of 
two months ago obtained the first lady’s prize, a sweet 
potato. Her costume was a gown that was part of the 
wedding trosseau of Mr. O’Brien’s mother. Dave Cale, 
as usual, was master of ceremonies, in a swallow tailed 
coat, light figured trousers and low shoes and socks that 
were not mates. Ernie Connor was first assistant and 
everyone else helped. ; 

The affair was a huge success and marked the begin- 
ning of a. series of dancing parties that the younger 
lumbermen will enjoy the coming winter. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


California. 





Los Angeles—The Cases Grandes Lumber Company, 
° 


authorized capital $600,000. 
Idaho. 


Porthill—Klockman Bros., authorized 


capital 
A., C. and E. Klockman. 


$100,000 ; 


Tilinois. 
Rockford—The Weyburn Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $200,000. 
Indiana. 
Columbus—The Caldwell Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000, 
Iowa. 
Iowa City—The River Junction Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,c00; J. Berge, J. Rayner, J. Dick and 
others. 


Minnesota. 
Stillwater—The Mackey Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; W. EF. Mackey, S. MeClure and H. D. 


Campbell. 
‘New Jersey. 


’aterson—The New Jersey Blind & Screen Company, 
authorized capital $20,000. 
Plainfield—The Orchard Vark Improvement Association, 
authorized capital $160,000. 
New Mexico. _ 
Lake Arthur—The Lake Arthur Lumber & Hardware 
Company, authorized capital $20,000; J. E. Cady, W. C. 


Ilams and others. 
New York. 
Niagara Falls—The Bone Mountain 
Company, authorized capital $160,000; LP. 

J. FE. Smith and others. 
North Carolina. 
The Kittrell Lumber Company, authorized capital 
Blacknall, M. H. Finch and G. V. Barnes. 
Ohio. 
Cinciniati—The Denick & Haas Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000, 


Lawrence, W. A. 


Lumber & Granite 
Fairl, H. E. Best, 


_ Kittrell 
* $25,000: C. L. 


Pennsylvania. 


Bellefonte—The Center Lumber authorized 


capital $20,000. 


Company, 


South Carolina. 


Spartanburg—The Rigby Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000. ‘ 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—The Camden Lumber 

capital $25,000; R. B. Fisher, C. CC. 
Trant, jr. 


authorized 
and J. H. 


Company, 
Clarke 


Washington. 
Bellingham—The Anna Shingle Company, authorized 


eapital $10,000; J. O'Donnell and F. G. Peronteau. 

hutler—The Diamond “L”’ Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; A. L. Olson, S. Samson, L. R. Bentson and 
others. 

Hall—The Dayton Saw Mill & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $200,000, 

Hamilton—Thke Ilamilton Farm & Timber 
authorized capital $10,000; J. If. Smith and D. 

Milan—The MeLaughlin Lumber Company, 
eapital $25,000; FE. McLaughlin, J. A. Hill 
lisher. 

Seattle—The Washington Pulley & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000. 

Tacoma—The Danaher Lumber Company, 
capital $50,000; C. D. Danaher, Lillian Danaher, C. 
and others. 


Company, 
Russell. 
authorized 
and A. E. 


authorized 
Alber 


West Virginia. 

Crimson Springs—-The Crimson Springs Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; F. K. Werkle, L. Hl. McHose, 
M. W. Goss and others. ; : 

Wisconsin. 
Marinette—The Lieber Manufacturing Company, author 


ized capital $10,000; Charles Lieber, Miss I. Lieber and 
Mrs. E. E. Dennis. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 
Victoria—The Campbell Shingle Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 
Victoria—The North Coast Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $1,000,000. 
New Brunswick. 
Bathurst—The fathurst Lumber Company, 


authorized 
capital $100,000; McLean, B. F. 


Jackson and others. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 

_ Creola—The Creola Lumber Company has sold its entire 
timber holdings, tram roads, mills and rolling stock to H. H. 
Wheless, of Alden Bridge, La., for $80,000. 

Dothan—The E. R. Porter Company has been succeeded 
by E. R. Porter. 

North birmingham—The North Birmingham Lumber Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Prattville—John C. Osborne has sold his lumber and saw 
mill business at this point to Stewart & Scott. 


Angus McLean, Ilugh 








Arkansas. 

Helena—J. W. Denison & Co. are out of business. 
California. 

Oakland—The Sunset Lumber Company is expending 


about $500,000 in making its yards the largest on the Coast. 
Pasadena—The iow Pianing Mill Company is out of 


business. 
ng Florida. 

Cyril—Brinkley & Baines are out of business at this point 
and at Jacksonville. 

Jacksonville—Montgomery Corse is out of the 
business. — . 

Jacksonville—The Exgle Mills Lumber Company is out of 
business. 


lumber 


Georgia. 

dan heed ial | toe _ out of business. ° 

srunswick—J. E. Broadhead has been succeed 2 
W. B. Cook Tie Company. a 

Macon—The Stetson Lumber Company has remoyed its 
offices to Arlington. 

Moreland—The Moreland Manufacturing Company is out 
of business. 

Tifton—-The Allen Lumber Company has {filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. 

Valdosta—The J. L. Nessmith Company has filed a pet!- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

ee & Cotchell have filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 





NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Idaho. 


Moscow—The Springston Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Standard Lumber Company. 


Illinois. 


Carbon Hill—J. H. Greenly is out of business. 

Chicago—The Chicago Dry Kiln Company has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $125.000. 

Chicago—The G. Hl. Deeves Lumber Company has changed 
its style to the Griffin H. Deeves Lumber Company. 

Chicago—The Wheelock Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has sold its interests in Chicago to the Pulaski Sash 
& Door Company. 

Chicago Heights—Hartwell Bros., Incorporated, 
increased their capital stock to $150,000. 

Desplaines—B. H. Winkleman is out of business. 

Duquoin—The Bell Lumber Yard has changed style to the 
Independent Lumber Company. 

Kast Lynn—The P. 'T. Peterson Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Peterson Bros. 

llamburg—James G. Kinder is out of business. 

Rockford—The Codperative Mill & Lumber Company is 
selling out. 


have 


Indiana. 


John Keutzele is out of business. 
Schroeder & Vike are out of business. 


Iowa. 


Michigan City 
Michigan City 


Dike—The Cedar Falls Lumber Company has sold out to 
Sherman Porter and his partner. 
Kansas. 
Coffeyville—The P. M. Enders Company is out of business. 
Louisiana. 


Kinder—W. W. 
Tickfaw—J. F. 


Mitchell is out of business. 
McCarroll has removed to Hammond. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Finbush-Martin Company has sold out at 
this point and at Newton to the Martin Piano Company. 

Boston—The A. H. Rice Lumber Company has reduced its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $5,000. 

Holyoke—John K. Judd has been appointed receiver for 
the Barlow Manufacturing Company. 

Michigan. 

Benton Harbor—-W. A. Preston has not bought the 
of the Peninsula Lumber Company as recently reported. 

Charlotte—The Dolson Automobile Company has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Detroit—John TT. Rich has been appointed trustee of the 
McClure Lumber Company. 


mill 


Detroit—The Michigan Lumber Yard is selling out. 
Rapid City—Gilbert Hoopfer sold his mill to George 
Fuller, of Central Lake. 
Traverse City—-A_ receiver has been appointed for the 
Kelly Lumber & Shingle Company. 
Minnesota. 
Biwabik——Colvin & Robb have been succeeded by the 


Colvin & Robb Lumber Company. 

St. Paul—tThe Coffin Pox & Lumber Company has moved 

its plant from Irvington, Wis., to this point. 
Mississippi. 

Ifattiesburg— The Southern Ice Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $80,000 and has also 
bought the plant of the Hattiesburg Lumber Company. 

Ilattiesburg—The Yellow Vine & Hardwood Commission 
Company recently began. 


Purvis—The Purvis Lumber Company is out of business. 
Missouri. 
Clinton—The Blew Lumber Company has sold out to the 


other yards at this place. 

St. Louis—The George W. Booker Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Schuh-Mason Lumber Company, of 
Cairo, Ill. An office will be maintained in the Chemical 
building at St. Louis. 

Montana. 

Columbia Falls—The John O. Olson Lumber Company has 

increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. 
Nebraska. 

Crawford—William A. Eversull has been succeeded by the 

William Stanton & Sons Lumber Company. 
New Mexico. 

Kenna—The Pecos Valley Lumber Company, of 

has established a branch yard at this place. 


New York. 


The Auburn Lumber Company is closing out its 


Roswell, 


Auburn 
business. 
New York—-Uptegrove & Polehemus have recently began. 


North Dakota. 


Beach—The Beach Mercantile Company has sold out to 


Reier Thompson. 


Ohio. 
Chillicothe—The Superior Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Chillicothe Lumber Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Clinton—The Washita Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock. from $10,000 to $50,000. 


Texhoma—Cook-Smith & Co. have recently entered the 
fumber business. 
Varwick—J. W. Cherry recently entered the lumber 
business. 
Warwick—The Warwick Lumber Company is out of 
business. 
Oregon. 


Joseph—-Kisenbeis & Co. have been succeeded by Eisenbeis 
& Welch. 

Portland—The Pacific Coast Hardwood Manufacturing 
Company has been succeeded by, the Pacific Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company. : 


Pennsylvania. 


Blandon—N. G. Rothermel has sold out to 
Rothermel and Thomas Hoffman. 

Easton—The H. J. Smith Company has been succeeded 
by H. J. Smith. 

Philadelphia—The Hawes-Laanna Company has moved to 
‘Towanda. 

Reading—John L. Coxe has been appointed receiver of the 
Keystone Wagon Works. 


South Carolina. 


Bishopville—I. W. Weatherly has sold out to the Bishop- 
ville Lumber Company. 


South Dakota. : 


Hinzel—The Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Company has sold out 
at this point and at Vienna to the Superior Lumber & Coal 
Company. 

Vermillion—C. W. Alexander & Co. have ‘sold out to W. 
If. Beebe. 


Jeremiah 


; Tennessee. 
Nashville—The Nashville Tie & Cedar Company has sold 
its entire cedar business to the J. Tl. Meridith Cedar Com- 
pany. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Texas. 


Dayton—The Dayton Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000 instead of going 
out of business as previously reported in error. 

Fort Worth—The Fort Worth & Glenwood Lumber Com- 
pany recently began. 
Middlewater—D. E. Salloway is opening a yard here. 

Vermont. 

Essex Junction—Henry O. Whitney has bought an interest 
in the lumber business of 8. A. Brownell. 


Washington. 


Aberdeen—The Leitch Shingle Company has changed its 
name to the Wilcox Shingle Company. 

Aberdeen—The Wynooche Lumber & Shingle Company has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Colton—The Madison Lumber Company has been succeeded 
at this point and at Garfield, Johnson, Oakesdale, Rosalia 
and Spokane by the Madison Lumber & Mill Company, of 
Spokane. 4 

Connell—The Springston Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Standard Lumber Company, of Moscow, Ida. 

Doty—The Doty Lumber & Shingle Company has sold out 
to G. A. Onn for about $200,000. 

Sisco—T. S. Collins has sold his mill, timber and 2,000 
acres of land to Charles O. Elwood, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for $57,000, 

South Prairie—The Myers-Varr Mill Company and _ the 
Tioga Timber Company have been succeeded by the Myers 
Lumber Company. 

Spokane—The Madison Mill Company has been succeeded 
by the Madison Lumber & Mill Company. 

Spokane—A. W. McKinnon recently entered the 
business. 

Tacoma—C. D. Danaher has been succeeded by the 
aher Lumber Company. 

Tenino—J. B. Jones has been appointed receiver for the 
Jonis Spar & Lumber Company. 


West Virginia. 


Alderson—The Commonwealth 
removed to Glenray. 

Elkins—K. Hl. Stover 
Lumber Company. 

Grafton—The Jacobs Busch Company is closing out. 


lumber 


Dan- 


Lumber Company has 


has changed style to the Stover 


Wisconsin. 
Elcho—Fish & Johnson recently began. 
Irvington—The Coffin) Box & Lumber Company has 


removed its plant to St. Paul, Minn. 

Marinette—The Davis-Stitt Company has 
corporation. 

Odanah—L. K. Faker, of Ashland, and John W. Gary and 
John S. Woodruff, of Chicago, UL, have bought the stock 
interest of J. S. Stearns in the J. S. Stearns Lumber Com 
pany. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 

Prattville—John C, Osborne has bought a tract of yellow 
pine stumpage and will build a saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 35,000 feet and a planing mill with a daily 
capacity of 25,000 feet. 

Shellborn—J. R. Caldwell will rebuild his mill which was 
recently destroyed by fire with a loss of $10,000. 


Michigan. 


Kelly will 


dissolved the 








rebuild his handle factory 
which was burned November 18, with a loss of $10,000, 
Grand Marais—-The Marais: Lumber Company will repair 
its mills and another battery of boilers will be installed. 
Tula—Foster & Ayre, of Grand Rapids, are building a 
saw mill with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. The mili 
will be ready for sawing about January 1, 1008. 


Mississippi. 


The Interstate Lumber Company is building a 
saw mill with a daily capacity of 125,000 feet. The 
machinery is now being installed and the company expects 
to have the mill ready early in the spring. 

Laurel—-The Wausau Southern Lumber Company, of 
Wausau, Wis., has decided to erect a saw mill at this point 
to cut about 60,000,000 yearly. 


Oregon. 
Portland—The Eastern & Western Lumber Company has 
closed its mill temporarily and will make improvements that 


will cost about $25,000. : ' 
Virginia. 
Norfolk—-Work of rebuilding the planing mill of the plant 
of the John L. Roper Lumber Company, which was recently 
destroyed by an explosion, has begun. 


Washington. 


Tacoma—tThe mill of the North Shore Lumber Company, 
which was recently destroyed by fire with a loss of $130,000, 
is being rebuilt. The capacity of the mill will be increased 
to 110,000 feet a day. 


Cadillac—D. B. 


Columbus 


Wisconsin. 
Manitowoc—The Chris Schoch Lumber Company is erect- 
ing additional: buildings and installing new machinery at its 
yards. 





CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 
Arkadelphia—The plant of the Pioneer Pole 
Company was destroyed by fire November 22, 
loss of $12,000; small insurance. 


at once. 
California. 


San Francisco—The lumber yards of the Dempster Lumber 
Company were damaged about $5,000 by fire November 11. 
Florida. 

Montbrook—The large saw mill of the Florida Land Com- 


pany was destroyed by fire November 28, with a loss of 
$35,000 ; small insurance. The company will rebuild at once. 





& Shaft 
entailing a 
The plant will be rebuilt 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—-Phillip Sengel's cooperage factory was de 
stroyed by fire November 24, causing a loss of $6,000; 


covered by insurance. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—The recent fire in a dry kiln belonging to the 
Joseph F. Paul Company caused about $3,000 damage. 


Michigan. 


Thompsonville— Fire in the storeroom of the plant of the 
Piqua Handle Company, November 26, caused a loss of $5,000 
on the building and stock. The loss is partly covered by 
insurance. The plant will be rebuilt. 


Mississippi. 


Victor—The plant of the Wiborg-Hanna Company, of 
Cincinnati, Olio, was badly damaged and about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber was burned recently. The damage was 


covered by insurance. 
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New Hampshire. 

Newport—The bobbip plant of the Hopedale Company 

was destroyed November 20, causing a loss of $40,000. 
New York. 

Jamestown—The factory of the Excelsior Furniture Com- 
stad was destroyed by fire November 22, with a loss of 
85,000. 

North Carolina. 

Thomasville—The Climax Chair Company's plant was 
damaged to the extent of $16,000 by fire recently. Insurance 
was about $5,000. y 

Ohio. 


Winton Place—The plant of the Louis Lipp Company, 
manufacturers of plumbers’ woodwork, was damaged about 
$125,000 by fire last week. ‘The loss was covered by 
insurance. . 

Virginia. 

Newchureh—John W. Taylor's planing mill was burned 

November 22, entailing a loss of $3,000. 
Washington. 

Granite Falls—The Rode & Menzel Lumber Company's 
saw mill was destroyed by fire November 15, causing a loss 
of $27,000; insurance, $11,000. 

Tacoma —Three dry kilns containing 1,000,000 shingles 
and 200,000 fect of jumber at the plant of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company were destroyed by fire Novembec 
26, causing a loss of $15,000; partial insurance. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 

Meaford—The hardwood flooring mill of the Seaman Kent 
Company was burned November 26. Loss, $10,000; fully 
insured, , . ; 

Sudbury— The planing mill of the Evans Company was 
destroyed by tire recently with a loss of $50,000; Insurance, 
SV5,000, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Troubles of the C. W. Restrick Lumber Company. 

Among the most unfortunate difficulties which have over- 
taken prominent lumber concerns during the present financial 
flurry none has been regretted more than that of the C. W. 
Restrick Lumber Company, of Detroit, Mich. 

This firm has been doing a large and prosperous business 
for many years, and it is stated that the only cause of this 
embarrassment, which is believed to be only temporary, Is 
the fact that for some time it has been exchanging com- 
mercial paper with the Kelly Lumber & Shingle Company 
and other concerns identified with that company. 

The first intimation that the,C. W. Restrick Lumber 
Company was in financial difficulty was given to the lumber 
trade at large through publication in the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN of a statement that the Restrick Lumber Company 
had been making exchanges of paper with the Kelly Lumber 
& Shingle Company, which was at that time in financial 
difficulty. 

The affairs of the C. W. Restrick Lumber Company seemed 
to be in a very unfortunate condition several weeks ago. 
A conference of the creditors was in session and the outcome 
for the firm was in doubt, when Edward Hines, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, who had been in the east 
on another errand, happened to arrive in Detroit. He was 
at once taken into the council of the creditors, and although 
his firm was but a small creditor, and amply protected, he 
devoted several days to formulating a plan of settlement 
which would, if carried through, result in the continuance in 
business of the C. W. Restrick Lumber Company, and would 
at the same time give ample protection to all the creditors. 

There is every reason why Mr. Hines, who took the lead 
in making these arrangements for continuation of the busi- 
ness, and the creditors, who laid aside personal considera- 
tion for the benefit of the general lumber business, should 
be congratulated on the outcome of this temporary embar- 
rassment of the firm. 

The plan of settlement which was adopted enables all 
the former officers of the C. W. Restrick Lumber Company 
to carry on its business in the manner which may seem 
best to them, with the advice of three trustees, Morris L. 
Williams, president of the Commercial National bank, De- 
troit, Mich.; Thomas Forman, president the Thomas Forman 
Company, Detroit, and Edward Hines, of the Edward 
lines Lumber Company. ‘These trustees will have direct 
control of the board of directors; first, with a view of 
liquidating the indebtedness of the C. W. Restrick Lumber 
Company, as fast as convenient, and second, to keep this 
company going as a business concern. From the informa- 
tion at hand the Kelly Lumber & Shingle Company will be 
able to pay all its liabilities. The amount of paper the 
«. W. Restrick Lumber Company had exchanged with the 
Kelly Lumber & Shingle Company was $86,101.33. The 
remaining liabilities of the company, consisting almost en- 
tirely of notes receivable, which have been discounted, total- 
ing $112,830.23, Mr. Restrick claims is regular paper re- 
ceived in the usual course of business, will be paid in full. 

The statements of the creditors’. committee, after a 
thorough investigation of the affairs of the C. W. Restrick 
Lumber Company, says that the embarrassment of that com- 
pany is merely temporary, owing to the unusual condition 
of the money market, and adds that at the suggestion of the 
officers of the company its affairs were thoroughly examined 
and the members of the committee believe that the company 
can pay all creditors in full and realize something for the 
stockholders. The action taken by Mr. Hines and others 
was for the sole purpose of avoiding a sacrifice of the prop- 
erty and for the protection of all concerned. In order to 
give this protection the plan embodied in the agreement 
below was adopted. Under this plan the control of the 
affairs of the company is practically placed in the hands of 
the committee as liquidating trustees. To this committee 
has been transferred a majority of the shares of the com- 
pany and it has been elected a majority of the board of 
directors. All funds of the company as they are realized 
in the process of liquidation are to be turned over to the 
trustees for the benefit of the creditors and used by them 
in the payment of the obligations of the company without 








creating any preference and for the equal benefit and pro- 
tection of all. To make this plan effective the forbearance 
of the creditors until August 1, 1908, is asked. In sending 
out a statement of the plan the following form is being issued 
which all the creditors are asked to sign and return to some 
member of the committee : 


Whereas, the C. W. Restrick Lumber Company has become 
financially embarrassed, but represents itself to be solvent, 
and for the purpose of protecting its creditors and stock- 
holders, the latter have, by an agreement dated November 
16, 1907, caused a majority of the shares of its capital stock 
to be transferred to three of its creditors, have elected them 
as a majority of its board of directors and have agreed to 
turn over to those creditors, as trustees, for the equal 
benefit and protection of all of the creditors, all of the funds 
of said company realized in the liquidation of its business ; 

Now, therefore, in consideration thereof, and oi the agree- 
ments similar to this, signed or to be signed by creditors 
representing at least 75 percent of the indebtedness of said 
company, the undersigned does hereby agree not to press 
the said C. W. Restrick Lumber Company for the payment 
of its indebtedness to the undersigned, nor to begin any 
action or proceeding, legal or otherwise, for the collection 
or enforcement thereof, until after August 1, 1908, and 
hereby ratifies and approves the agreement of November 
16, 1907, first above referred to. 


The following detailed statement of the assets and Ia- 
bilities of the C. W. Restrick Lumber Company has been 
issued by the members of the committee: 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in bank.......... $ 8,632.42 
Notes and bills receivable on hand... 9,968.00 
Merchandise per inventory.......... 290,292.20 
Accounts receivable..........seee0% 175,618.06 
TE MO. nin ne 065n wetdencdees cons 99,670.89 
Horace a8@ wobbleles. ...ccscccccecs 14,819.04 
Machinery and tocls. ....sscccceees 21,683.09 
Office furniture and fixtures........ 1,866.20 
ee MD cas cactenanweoanne se 1,540.21 
SD: ED. bs vb ca bbe sb ce ews ce 3,000.00 
——_———— $627,090.11 
LIABILITIES. 
OS ING on on: 0 sc veveeneswieseeee $197,404.59 
ORR DUREIED 6 o0.0:000:0:664040000 47,220.26 
CORE GE. DRM c 6 0.000000 80 0ke ones 79,500.00 


<oeetnmvee SEL ISLES 


$302,865.26 





INDIRECT LIABILITIES. 
Kelley Lumber & Shingle Company. .$ 86,101.33 
Notes receivable, discounted........ 112,330.28 
——$198,431.61 





Creditors of the Kelley Lumber Company Meet. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Derroir, Micu., Dee. 5—At a meeting of about 
160 ereditors of the Kelley Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany this afternoon, a committee composed of H. 8. 
Hall, D. Wolf, C. W. Restrick, Ralph Gilchrist and 
J. W. MeCausey, appointed at the morning meeting, 
submitted a report recommending that a trustee be 
appointed, and that he should be a practical lumberman 
and devote his entire time to the business. Mr. Sul- 
livan, of Grand Traverse, was mentioned for the place, 
but no appointment was made. A _ further commit- 
tee of three, consisting of two lumbermen and one 
banker, was appointed to act in an advisory capacity. 
Those appointed were Frank Tillotson, banker, De- 
troit; D. Wolf, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Ralph Gil- 
christ, Alpena, Mich. 

The assets of the company are estimated at from 
$900,000 to $1,000,000; direet liabilities, $750,000 to 
$800,000; indirect liabilities, $200,000 to $300,000. It 
is expected that some of the plants of the company 
will be continued in operation and the creditors hope for 
some return, as the assets of the company are large. 





Large Michigan Failure. 

Bay City, Micn., Dec. 3.—Yesterday a petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed in the United States court at Bay City by 
Edson, Moore & Co., of Detroit, and a few other creditors 
against William Ross and Ronald Ross, doing business at 
Beaverton, Mich., under the firm name of Ross Bros. The 
petition asked for the appointment of a receiver, and Miles 
J. Purcell, a Saginaw lawyer, was appointed. The liabilities 
are estimated at $300,000 and the assets about one-half that 
sum. The firm was the founder of Beaverton, having 
carried on the lumbering business there many years. They 
operate a saw, shingle and cedar tie mill, elevator and 
general store. The brothers are also heavily interested in 
the Laclede Lumber Company, operating a saw mill and 
owning extensive timber properties at Laclede, Ida. At 
leaverton their annual output for years has averaged 
12,000,000 feet of lumber, 8,000,000 shingles and many 
thousand ties. 


McClure Lumber Company of Detroit. ... 


Gov. John T. Rich, who is acting as trustee for the Mc- 
Clure Lumber Company, of Detroit, Mich., in the interest of 
all the creditors, and who was selected at a meeting held 
November 15, says the outlook is that the assets will be 
sufficient to meet the liabilities. The trustee, acting in har- 
mony with a committee of the creditors consisting of Thomas 
Forman, chairman; Emory W. Clark, of the First National 
bank, and Fred Smith, of the Commercial National bank, is 
now having all the logs on hand at the company’s mill in 
Utah, Ala., cut up. When this work is finished the plant 
will be closed down and an estimate will be made of the 
standing timber. Governor Rich will then make a complete 
statement of the assets and liabilities. The failure is at- 
tributed to bad management. The company had 5,000 acres 
of a timber land in Alabama and was doing a good 
business. 


George Morley & Co. of Detroit. 


Creditors of George Morley & Co., wholesale lumber deal- 
ers of Detroit, Mich., held a meeting on Wednesday of this 
week to consider the embarrassment of the firm, which, 
though small, with a capital rating of $15,000 to $25,000, 
has been well thought of. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to examine into the situation and report at an 
adjourned meeting to be held next Tuesday, December 10. 
It is understood that the firm will either place its affairs 
in the hands,of a trustee for the creditors or will go into 
bankruptey, according to the outcome of the meeting. 


Acme Box Company Changed Hands. 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 4.—As an outcome of the failure of 
Flanner & Reeves, of Toledo, Ohio, the Acme Box Company, 
of this city, has passed into the hands of Arthur Yeomans 
and Frederick Yeomans, they having secured the controlling 
interest formerly held by Flanner & Reeves. Business will 
be continued under the same style and the Messrs. Yeomans 
announce that prospects are good. 


Audit of W. B. Earthman’s Companies. 


A recent statement from Murfreesboro, Tenn., is to the 
effect that an. audit has been made of the books of W. B. 
Earthman & Co., the concern which was involved in the 
protesting of considerable pager recently. Examination of 
the books is said to have resulted as follows: 


RESOURCES, 





Messe Spee sc 000s00s vsccenecccecs $207,000.00 
Floating investments. .c..ccccccceccscsoccccece 477,520.31 
SR od dxee Wn bss oeesevinsaseenenceeeaen $684,520.81 
LIABILITIES. 
> MOUND BE BOER son 6000 0000864000R008 $366,355.21 
Se GEle so 0005085050060 06050 % 02500 00ee5ensee 49,876.44 
Total direct liabilities............ssseeee: $416,231.65 
Surplus, subject to contingent liabilities........ $268,288.66 


Contingent liabilities are given as amounting to $218,- 
825.26, of which an unknown amount, perhaps $50,000, 
might have to be paid by W. B. Earthman & Co. out of 
the surplus. If the audit is correct the concern would seem 
to show a net surplus of about $218,000 on the basis of the 
values employed in the audit. It is claimed by Mr. Earth- 
man that the assets were put in at much less than their 
value and that the actual surplus will prove to be about 
$400,000. 

It is stated that there is no accommodation paper out 
and that none has been issued, all the liabilities, direct and 
indirect, being created in the regular course of legitimate 
business. Mr. Earthman is proposing a settlement to his 
creditors, which consists of satisfying some of the heavy 
creditors by transfer of good stocks at favorable terms and 
then bonding the business proper, with its assets in timber, 
lands, mills ete., for $200,000, which sum, it is estimated, 
is sufficient to cover all remaining direct liabilities, take 
care of $50,000 of the indirect liabilities and leave a work- 
ing capital. The proposition seems to be favorably re- 
garded. ‘Mr. Earthman has been very frank in his state- 
ments to his creditors, who seem to feel that the company 
should pay out in full and leave substantial assets for Mr. 
Earthman and his associates. According to the latest ad- 
vices, no decisive steps have been taken, affairs remaining 
in statu quo with no one pressing for a settlement until a 
plan of operations can be worked out and accepted. 


Creditors Petition Court. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 28.—A petition of creditors was 
filed today to have the Rumbarger Lumber Company, of this 
city, Pittsburg and New York, adjudged an involuntary 
bankrupt.. The company went into the hands of the Lewis 
Thompson Company as receiver about six weeks ago. The 
creditors and the amounts claimed according to the petition 
are as follows: J. Gibson MclIlvane & Co., $2,916.04; Fen- 
wick Lumber Company, $4,750.32, and Soble Bros., $7,924.57. 


List of Assets in Recent Failure. 


Drew, ME., Nov. 30.—Among the assets of M. E. Sprague, 
of this city, who failed last week and, it is claimed, was the 
direct cause of the failure of James A. Wood, of Boston, 

iss., are 27,000 acres of timber land valued at $150,000 
to $175,000; a saw mill and its accessories; a large tract of 
land at Drew and 3,500,000 feet of lumber at the mill. 


Alleges Company Is Insolvent. 


COVERDALE, N. B., Nov. 29.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the A. L. Wright Lumber Company, of 
this city, by S. Hayward. It is alleged that the company is 
insolvent, having liabilities of $99,000 and assets of $80,000. 


Arkansas Saw Mill Man Fails. 


IloMAN, ArK., Nov. 29.—Charles W. McClure has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy at Texarkana, giving his liabilities as 
$4,750 and assets at $3,000. 


Allege Assets Will Exceed Liabilities. 


ILATTIESBURG, Miss., Nov. 28.—The T. A. McElreath Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, was recently placed in the hands 
of Mr. McLeod, of the Hattiesburg Trust & Banking Com- 
pany, as receiver. It is claimed that the assets will exceed 
the liabilities. 


Cincinnati Lumber Dealer Fails. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 28.—Benjamin Ryan, a lumber 
dealer of this city, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. He 
owes unsecured creditors $15,081.76 and has liabilities of 
$9,944.70. <A. C. Fry was appointed receiver. 


Admits Inability to Pay Debts. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 2.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Consolidated Ajax Saw Mill Company 
by creditors with claims amounting to $650. It is alleged 
that the company transferred 10,000 feet of lumber to B. G. 
Richards, a creditor, to prefer him; permitted 8S. McDonald 
to bring attachment against it for $2,500, and admitted that 
it was unable to pay its debts. 


Suit to Timber Land Quieted. 


MISSOULA, Mont., Dec. 2.—In the case of August Hollen- 
steiner against the Missoula Lumber Company, of this city, 
the court rendered a decision that is of interest to all lum- 
bermen. It was alleged that in December, 1901, Hollen- 
steiner sold a strip of timber land in the western part of 
the county to Edward Donlan, with the provision that it be 
cut within five years of that date. The Donlan interest was 
later transferred and at the expiration of the five years it 
was found that a portion of the timber had not been cut, 
and the defendant claimed all right and title to this timber 
and the plaintiff brought suit to quiet title. The court in 
its decision held that the defendant is and was only the 
owner of timber growing on the ground up to December 28, 
1906, and that the plaintiff was entitled to the costs of 
the suit. 


Dollar for Dollar in Prospect. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 3.—As the result of a meeting 
of the creditors of W. Denny & Co., the well known lumber 
manufacturers of Moss Point, Miss., held here last 
Saturday, it has been announced that the firm's business 
will henceforth be operated for the creditors until the out- 
standing indebtedness is paid. The concern is said to be 
solvent, having assets worth more than $300,000 above all 
liabilities, but has been affected by the depression of the 
market and the monetary stringency. Several meetin of 
the creditors have been held during the last month in 
New Orleans with a view to straightening matters out, and 
some time ago a committee was appointed to investigate its 
financial condition. At Saturday's meeting the Messrs. 
Denny tendered the capital stock, it is understood, to the 
creditors, and the following directors were elected to man- 
age the business: the Messrs. Denny, W. T. Jay and W. H. 
Ingram, jr., of New Orleans; Griffin and Dantzler, of Moss 
Point, and Hall, of Mobile. Mr. Hall was made president 
and Mr. Ingram secretary. 

The arrangement is a friendly one and the business will 
be carefully conserved in the interest of all concerned. It 
is stated that practically all the cash needed to carry it on 
has been provided and confidence is expressed that the 
creditors will receive dollar for dollar of their accounts, 
while the business will be preserved intact for its owners. 
Gustave Lemle, who has represented local creditors as 
attorney, will hereafter look after the interest of the others 
who reside principally in New York and London. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make 
loans in amounts of $500,000 
and upwards secured by first 
mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber 


owned by established, going 

lumber companies. 
Correspondence and per. 

sonal interviews invited. 


=—_=_ 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


_ First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 








TIMBER 
LOAN 


E are the onty finan- 

cial house in theUn- 

ited States that makes a 

specialty of loaning money 

on large tracts of stand- 
ing timber. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to 


H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 
First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 














BONDS 


High Grade Timber Loans 





-We are in the market to buy and sell. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
Farson, Leach & Company, 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 




















AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg. 62 ee Mutual Life Bldg., 
CHICAGO. NEW Y ° PHILADELPHIA. 
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BALTIMORE LXCHANGE HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING. 





Officers Are Elected and Installed—Review of the Ycar’s Work—Other Conventions Planned — 
Cement Men to Meet at Chicago. 





ANNUAL OF BALTIMORE LUMBER EXCHANGE. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dee. 3.—The annual meeting of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange held last night at the 
Merchants’ Club on East German street brought to- 
gether one of the largest gathering of members ever 
recorded, and was productive of much good feeling 
and enjoyment. As usual, the business session was 
followed by a banquet, which kept the lumbermen at 
the festal board for hours, exchanging jokes and other- 
wise contributing to the establishment of closer rela- 
tions between the various members of the trade. Cov- 
ers were laid for about eighty persons, and the atiend- 
ance was so general that the orchestra was crowded 
into another apartment. 

The chief business at the annual session was the 
election of officers, the ticket named by the nominat- 
ing committee, as already published, being elected. 
Various reports were submitted, among them those of 
retiring President William M. Burgan, the secretary 
of the exchange, M. A. Stephens, who, by the way, 
offered his resignajion, and J. C. Creamer, the chief 
inspector, who has had direction of the force of in- 
spectors during the last six months. Mr. Creamer had 
this to say about the operation of the new system of 
inspection: 

On June 1, 1907, I took charge of the office of bureau 
of inspection of the Lumber Exchange and found no uniform 
system of inspection among the inspectors, and opposition 
from every one to the new system adopted by the exchange. 

_ After six months of work under the system I find tne 
dissatisfaction gradually disappearing and the inspectors as 
a ru.e doing better work and getting closer together in their 
grading, and approaching a more uniform inspection. 

With eleven inspectors in the six months we have 
inspected 49,459,168 feet. We are inspecting as much 
‘umber with eieven as we did with thirteen under the old 
system. 

Have had seven resurveys. In four instances our in- 
spe.tors were correct, and in three they were in error, two 
because of carelessness and one because of lack of experience. 

Our revenues, including $120 from. license fees, have been 
$2.475.20. ‘Our expenses, including $111.50 for office furni- 
ture, $2,201.44: leavi balance to the credit of the 
inspection bureau ,of $275. 





Secretary Stephens reported that the membership of 
the exchange had increased 25 percent during the 
presidency of Mr. Burgan and was now larger than 
ever, while the finances are in excellent shape, all 
debts being paid and a eash balance of $352.10 re- 
maining in the treasury. During the year ended No- 
vember 1 there was inspected by the inspectors of the 
exchange a total of 103,767,044 feet of lumber, while 
the quantity inspected during the six months of the 
operation of the new system was 49,459,168. In the 
course of the twelve months ended November 1 255,- 
235,000 feet of lumber arrived by water and the ex- 
ports from Baltimore aggregated 52,801,000 feet and 
440,852 staves. 

Mr. Burgan, in laying down the responsibilities of 
office, said: 

The reports of the several committees which you have 
just heard leave little to be added by your executive oflicer 
in closing his term of two years’ service except to thank 
the members for their hearty codperation in every good 
thing that has been accomplished, and to ask continuance 
for his successor in the things that are still pending. The 
most important of these, and the most difficult because of 
the increased expenditure called for, is the establishment 
of the exchange in suitable rooms, in charge of a competent 
secretary, paid to devote his time to the services of the 
members. 

The treasurer's report shows a balance on hand with all 


‘bills paid, and his books will show that all debts contracted 


by the exchange have Leen discharged promptly, and that all 
dues from members to date have been collected. 

At the beginning of my term the exchange consisted of 
sixty-six firms. Nineteen concerns have since been admitted 
and four have resigned, leaving a net gain of fifteen. The 
bureau of inspection as now constituted I consider the 
zreatest work accomplished during the life of the exchange, 
and marks an epoch in the handling of that most delicate 
and difficult subject. The report of this department shows 
that the 5 cents a thousand added to the charge for 
inspection and the annual license fees from the inspectors 
has paid all cost of conducting the bureau, leaving a 
smail ba’ance: and this will continue if the normal quantity 
of iumber comes to this market, and if our members will 
refuse to buy any lumber unless inspected by our own 
inspectors. 

The question of appointing a paid secretary who 
shall be at all times at the service of the exchange and 
in charge of the rooms, was left undecided, the spe- 
cial committee reporting progress. It is considered 
probable that the duties of the assistant to Chief In- 
spector Creamer and of the permanent secretary will 
be combined when other quarters for the lumbermen 
now at Long Dock and other places must be found. 

The newly elected president led the march to the 
dining hall, accompanied by the retiring president and 
other prominent members of the exchange. Mr. Gill 
also graced the head of the table at the head of the 
hall. Other tables seating ten persons and prettily 
decorated, were placed at intervals, and the dinner was 
admirable in all its appointments. No set speeches 
were made, and any approach to a serious address was 
promptly suppressed, the only exception being made 
in favor of Martin F. Amorous, of Atlanta, Ga., who 
was here on a visit, and who conveyed the greetings 
of the Georgia lumbermen to the exchange. 


Those Present. 


B. J. Barrett, Horstmeier Lumber Co. 

Garrett L. Helfrich, W. T. Kuhns Lumber Co. 
Charles E. Wilson, John S. Wilson Co. 

L. W. Freund, John 8S. Wilson Co. 

Pennett BE. Tuck, Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. 
Harry F. Reid, George E. Waters & Co. 

William T. Kuhns, Maryland Veneer & Basket Co. 


W. Ul. Rittler, Rittler Box Co. 

James C. Rowe, jr., W. Lewis Rowe Lumber Co. 
Theodore W. Rittler, Rittler Box Co. 

Harry S. Rayner, Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co. 
A. W. Luken, George F. Sloan & Bro. 

J. G. Creamer, chief inspector Lumber Exchange. 
Charles T. Howard, George S. Briggs & Co. 

R. J. Colonna, George S. Briggs & Co. 

C. Pinckney Brown, John Stack Lumber Co. 

J. Benjamin bayne, L. Wagner & Co. 

H. F. » wrt. 

John S. Helfrich. 

C. W. He.frich, George Helfrich & Son. 

F. A. Ascherfeld, N. W. James Co. 

John H. Geis, John H. Geis & Co. 

Henry C. Gloutz. 

Henry Suechting, William Suechting & Son. 
George H. Kuhst, Charles H. Bruns Co. 

Oscar Asendorf, J. H. Asendorf & Co. 

J. H. Asendorf, J. H. Asendorf & Co. 

H. D. Dreyer, H: D. Dreyer & Co. 

J. J. Kidd, Kidd & Buckingham Co. 

E. G. Buckingham, Kidd & Buckingham Co. 
James J. Lannon. 

Frank Price, Price & Heald. 

F. J. Thomsen, Price & Heald. 

M. A. Stephens, secretary Lumber Exchange. 
M. 8S. Laer, R. P. Baer & Co. 

H. L. Bowman, R. E. Wood Lumber Co. 
Samuel Helfrich, George Helfrich & Son. 
Wilbur F. Harrison, Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co 
Everett S. Eppley, Orr, Eppley & Co. 

Joseph 'T. Lawton, Joseph Thomas & Son. 

T. A. Myers, Lewis Dill & Co. 

Charles E. Burgan, William M. Burgan. 
Joseph T. Lawton, jr., Joseph Thomas & Son. 
Hl. P. Duker, Otto Duker & Co. 

Rufus K. Goodenow, president Canton Lox Co. 
Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co. 

Maurice W. Wiley, Charles T. Stran Co. 

John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co. 

William D. Gill, William I). Gill & Son. 
Edward P. Gill, William D. Gill & Son. 
William M. Burgan. 

George Schunmacher, 

George Schunmacher, jr. 

Lucher H. Gwaltney, American Lumber Co. 

F. W. Ciapp, American Lumber Co. 

Theodore Mottu, ‘Iheodore Mottu & Co. 
Ridgeway Merryman. 

George E. Waiters, George E. Waters & Co. 
Rufus W. S. Trader. 

J. W. Zouck. 

L. C. Vatillo, W. T. Kuhns Lumber Co. 

aul Core.|l, secretary detail Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 
Parker D. Dix, Surry Lumber Co. 

S. mobert kecies, Surry Lumber Co, 

Ira Johnson, Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co. 
Ii. J. Matthews, Thomas Matthews & Son 
Ilenry C. Matthews, Thomas Matthews & Son. 
Thomas Matthews, Thomas Matthews & Son. 
Frank P. Stack, John Stack & Co. 

Charnes MacLean, Wehr & Edwards Lumber Co. 
J. C. Gilbert, J. L..Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Co. 
J. UW. Kraft, J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Co. 
W. S. Martin, J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Co, 
John A. Lerryman, Canton Lumber Co, 

C. Ek. Melton, Micanopy, Fla. 

Martin F. Amorous, Atlanta, Ga. 


~~ 


FOURTH ANNUAL OF NORTHWESTERN CEMENT 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION. 


Str. Paun, MINN., Dee. 4. 
the Northwestern Cement 





The executive committee of 
Produets Association met at 
the Nicollet hotel, 2 p. m., on the afternoon of December 
2, Minneapolis, to determine date and place of the 
fourch annual convention. Propositions were received 
from St. Paul, Minn.; Watertown, S. D.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Ch eago, II. 

The meeting adjourned without coming to any conclu 
sion and was recalled at 8 o'clock in the evening, when 
it was unanimously agreed to accept, the proposition 
from Chieago and hold the convention in conjunction 
with the First Annual Cement Show to be held under the 
auspices of the Cement Products Exhibition Company, 
the managers of whch have offered the convention hall 
immediately adjacent to exh‘bition hall. 

A program committee was appointed, composed of 
O. U. Miracle, Minneapolis; Lee Stover, Watertown, 8S. D., 
and J. C. Van Doorn, Minneapolis. Extraordinary ef- 
forts have been made to secure a large program. Every 
feature of cement products will be well represented. 

Publicity is in charge of the following committee: 
Martin T. Reehe and E. H. Bassett, St. Paul; Eugene 
Young and H. A. Rogers, M’nneapolis. 

The meeting will be held December 18 and 19 at the 
Coliseum. Headquarters, Lexington hotel, Michigan ave 
nue and Twenty-seeond street. 

The present officers of the Northwestern Cement Prod- 
ucts Association are Lee Stover, Watertown, 8. D., presi 
dent; Martin T. Roche, St. Paul, Minn., secretary; J. M. 
Hazen, Minneapolis, Minn., tressurer. Vice presidents— 
O. U. Miracle, Minneapolis; William S'mpson, Mandan; 
C. A. P. Turner, Minneapolis; A. H. Laughlin, Lisbon; 
John Wunder, Minneapolis. 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE UNION ANNUAL. 


CoLuMBuSs, OnI0, Dec. 4.—For the first time in four 
years the annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers will be held in Columbus, January 21 
and 22. It is expected that 1,200 dealers will be in 
attendance to consider a number of important matters. 
One of the most important matters will be a pronosi- 
tion to select Columbus as a permanent meeting place. 

M. J. Bergin, of the M. J. Bergin Lumber Company, 
Columbus, is a member of the beard of directors. At 
the last meeting Mr. Bergin proposed the plan of estalh- 
lishing headquarters in Columbus and it has met with 
general approval. Columbus is the most centrally 
located city in the territory covered by the association 
and for that reason it is considered likely the selection 
will be made. 
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TYPICAL OF GOOD STOCK—(Concluded from Front Page). 


engage in lumbering and general merchandising and 
also in the general transportation business. In process 
of time it owned and operated the. Northern Michigan 
Line, including the .steamers Lawrence and Champlain, 
which ran between ports on the northeast coast of Lake 
Michigan and Chicago. Afterward the Champlain was 
sold .o the Seymour brothers, of Manistee, and P. J. 
Klein, of Milwaukee. 

After the Northern Transportation Company disposed 
of its fleet of steamers, or ‘‘ propellers’’ as such screw 
wheelers were then called, Mr. Day went to Traverse 
City and was employed there by Hannah, Lay & Co. as 
superintendent of that famous firm’s lumber depart- 
ment. He remained in this important position until the 
firm sold its pine lands and closed out its lumber manu- 
facturing business, when he returned to Glen Haven and 
bought the saw mill plant there, Perry Hannah backing 
him in the enterprise. From this initiative his present 
prosperous business grew. 

Mr. Day’s saw mill is situated on Glen lake, a con- 
siderable body of wa.er which lies back of Glen Haven. 
Its owner has not sought to operate the biggest mill in 
the region, for in fact the nature of his log resources 
does not demand a plant of the greater capacity. The 
cut is largely hardwoods and the object aimed at is to 
turn out excellently manufactured lumber rather than 
to swell the output to record proportions. The mill is 
of modern type and is equipped with machinery as good 
as can be found anywhere in the Grand Traverse region. 
The capacity of the mill is 20,000 feet of hardwood 
and 30,000 to 35,000 feet of hemlock a day, or 50,000 
to 55,000 feet in all, which is a sizable mill for that 
region, cutting a variety of timber. A tramway connects 
the mill with the pier at Glen Haven, where the lumber 
is loaded into boats for transportation to the several 
markets on the lakes. Being located on Glen lake the 
position is handy for holding logs and floating them 
from points on the lake. Logs are derived from Mr. 
Day’s lands and by purchase from farmers in the sur- 
rounding country. For log towing purposes Mr. Day has 
a tug, named for his daughter, Alice J. Day. He owns 
about 5,000 acres of land, lergely forested, and he esti- 
mates his log supply as sufficient to keep the mill running 
for twelve years. 

The manufacture of lumber is not the whole of Mr. 
Day’s business, however. He conducts in Glen Haven a 
good general store, in which is carried a large and well 
selected line of goods. This store does a good business 
in the town and with people in tributary country. He 
also owns a farm of 400 acres, which is earried on ac- 
cording to the latest methods of improved agriculture. 
The cultivation of fruit is an important feature of his 
farming and in it he has been very successful. He has 
an apple orcherd of 3,000 trees which are in excellent 
bearing condition, the sales of anples amounting to grati- 
fying figures most years. A cherished fea.ure of Mr. 
Day’s farming operatiors is the breeding of Holstein 
cattle, of which be has a fine herd. 

Mr. Day is the postmaster of Glen Haven and is the 
foremost man in the place, in all respects. He takes 
pride in promoting its interesis »nd has done mvch for 
the good of the community. He was one of the pro- 


moters of the Northern Michigan Hardwood Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and has been its president 
since its organization to the present time. When he 
“ame to Glen Haven he took an active part in erecting 
the telegraph line from that place to Leland. He also 
secured tne establishment of the life saving station at 
Sleeping Bear point. He was instrumental in having the 
telegraph cable laid between Glen Haven and South 
Manitou island by way of Sleeping Bear life saving s.a- 
tion. This long mooted work was greatly desired by 
mariners, as it is very advantageous for signaling, for 
weather reports and general information between the 
Manitous, which is a place of shelter, and the mainland. 

Mr. Day’s domestic relations began on December 20, 
1889, on which date at Empire, Leelanaw county, he 
married Miss Eva E. Farrant, of Kassen township, in 
the same county. The family includes six children, 
Alice Jean, Eva Houston, Margaret Thompson, David 
Henry, jr.. Henry Houston and Mary Estelle. The 
family life has been as enjoyable as it might well be 
under the circumstances and amid surroundings that are 
ideal for those who are satisfied with that which is 
healthful and agreeable for both body and mind rather 
than exciting, self-indulgent and inurdinately ambitious. 
Being a fond father, the edueation and training of his 
children occupy much of Mr. Day’s attention. He is 
satisfied with home surroundings and desires that private 
tutors be employed to instruct his children in their 
studies so that he can have them constantly at home 
and under home influences. He teaches them the value 
of money and the importance of self-reliance and re- 
quires that his boys earn their own spending money. As 
soon as they are old enough his daughters assist their 
mother in the household work. It is safe to say that 
children thus trained will give a good uccount of them- 
selves when they become adults. 

Mr. Day is a prominent Mason in his part of the 
state, having attained the thirty-second degree of the 
Scottish rite, and he is a member of the Mystie Shrine., 
He is also the oldest member of the Detroit Light In- 
fantry. He is popular and honored in the social circles 
in which he mingles. 

One well acquainted with this highly favored and 
distingvished citizen of the Grand Traverse region re- 
marks that his life has been a very busy and useful 
one. He has been a most important factor in devel- 
oping the resources of his part of the state and in its 
progressive work along the lines of permanent im- 
provement. Through his business interests he has 
brought his section into close connection with outlying 
districts and with the large cities where markets for 
products have been secured. Thus his efforts have been 
of great value to his section and to his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Day is a man of distinct and positive individuality 
and of marked sagacity and undaunted enterprise when 
he has seized on a feasible scheme, private or public. 
In manner he is genial, courteous and easily approach- 
able. His career ever has been such as to warrant the 
trust and confidence of the business community, and his 
activity in commercial and financial. circles has been 
closely and prominently identified with the history of 
Leelenaw county. 





LUMBLRMLN VERSUS THE RAILWAY COMPAMES. 





a 
Attempt to Secure Refund of Demurrage Unsuccessful—Interstate Commerce Commission to 
Hear Discriminatory Charge. 





IMPOSITION OF DEMURRAGE DURING STRIKES. 

New OrR.EaNs, La., Dee. 3.—It appears that the 
efforts of local exporters to secure refund of demurrage 
assessed against them during the strike will prove vain. 
It will be recalled that ithe delays were caused throngh 
no fault of the shippers or consignees. When the 
Car Service Association assessed demurrage the ship- 
pers, among whom were a number of lumber exporters, 
paid the penalties under protest. The matter was sub- 
mitted to the New Orleans Board of Trade, which took 
up the ma.ter with the Car Service Association. The 
latter refused the refund on the ground that it would 
be a violation of the federal rate law, whereupon the 
Board of Trade appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has held that, unless the railroads 
have provisions in their tariffs stating that they will 
waive the charges in the event of shippers’ inability to 
load or unload the freight the demurrage will have to 
be collected. This opinion, it appears, effectually dis- 
sipates any hope of the exporters for relief through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 





TO RESTRAIN RAILWAYS FROM COLLECTING 
ADVANCE IN RATES. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 29.—Injunction proceedings 
have been begun by A.torney Stephers in behalf of 
Inland Empire shippers before Judge Whitson, of the 
United States court, eastern district of Washington, to 
secure a restraining order preventing the Spokane & 
International, Spokane Falls & Northern, Spokane & 
Inland and Spokane & Coeur d’Alene railways from col- 
lecting the advance in freight rates demanded by tariffs 
No. 963 and supplements and tariff G. N. 2667. The 
hearing will be held tomorrow. Separate injunction pro- 
ceedings were begun against these roads because Judge 
Hanford did not consider that shipments originating on 
these lines were within his jurisdiction. The bonds 
required by Judges Wolverton and Hanford in the or- 
ders issued by them restraining the transcontinental 
lines from collecting the advance in freight rates have 


been forwarded. They will doubtless be accepted and 
protection afforded the complainants on shipments made 
after November 18. The carriers will attack the in- 
junction in the United States cireuit court at San Fran- 
cisco and the ecmplainants are cited to appear in that 
court within thirty days after November 20 to show 
why the judement and decree of the federal court should 
not be corrected. H. M. Stephens, counsel for the lum- 
bermen ot the Inland Empire, will argue the case in 
San Francisco in their behalf. 





DISCRIMINATES IN FREIGHT RATES ON 
BUILDING SUPFLIES. 

NASHVILLE, ‘JENN., Dee. 5.—The Sumner Parrott 
Company, of Johnson City, has filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against the South- 
ern railway and connecting lines, charging discrimina- 
tion against Johnson City in freight rates. Complainant 
company declares that as a dealer in building supplies 
it ships cement in cars from Pennsylvania. Johnson City 
is on the Southern railway and is a terminus of the East 
Tennessee & Western North Carolina railroad. The 
Southern may receive such traffic from the Norfolk & 
Western at Bristol, while the East Tennessee may re- 
ceive it from the Virginia & Southwestern at Elizabeth- 
ton, from the Norfolk & Western at Bristol or the South- 
ern may have it via Morristown. The ton rate on 
cement from Pennsylvaria to Bristol is $4.60, the rate 
to Morristown is $4.76 and the rate to Johnson City is 
45.70. Much cement going to Morristown is said to pass 
through Johnson City, and much of that to Bristol, thus 
being hauled sixty-four miles farther to Morristown, 
while charging 94 cents less a ton than to Johnson City, 
and twen.y-five miles farther to Bristol, while charging 
$1.10 less a ton than to Johnson City. 

The. Interstate Ccmmerce Commission will meet in 
Knoxville December 5 to hear the complaint of the 
Royal Coal & Coke Company, the Minersville Coal Com- 
pany ard the Tennessee Coal Company, charging the 
Southern railway with discrimination in the distribution 
of coal cars. 
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The American Gredit Indemnity 
Co. of New York. 
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S. M. PHELAN, President. 


802 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS, 
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Insures Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 








Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK | 2 
and July. 
e 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA, 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 


on the lines it covers. 
A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. i 
Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 
1.02 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGU. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 


z Offers the 
The Oregon Salmonberry 
4 Tract For Sale 
Log ig ing 'e) at a ad. reasonable 
Timber Co. 


figure. It is located in 
For further information, address 


JOHN EH. HAAK, 











with the owners direct 
and g.t the best price. 
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, 702 Oregonian Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Needs No Paint 


VERYBODY likes the “no-paint” 

idea of Amatite. Its mineral sur- 
face is better than paint. It doesn’t 
wear out. It doesn’t need renewing. 
Just leave it alone and it will give per- 
fect service for years. 

Selecting Amatite is simply a matter 
of common sense. The man who looks 
ahead and calculates the extra bother 
and expense he will have after he buys 
a painted roofing will always buy 
Amatite. 

The large and careful buyers, such 
as big dairy companies and railroads, 
have found Amatite greatly superior to 
the “skin coated” ready roofings. (The 
above view shows a railroad building— 
the depot at Orange, Texas, on the 
O. & N. R. R—roofed with Amatite.) 
Saving the painting makes Amatite by 
far the cheapest roofing made. 

Investigate Amatite—this mineral 
surface roofing that needs no paint. 

We will send on request a little 
booklet about Amatite and a free sam- 
ple. Write to our nearest office. 








Barrett Manufacturing Company, 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 
Minneapolis Boston St. Louis Allegheny 
Kansas City NewOrleans London, Eng. j 














FIRST ANNUAL 


CEMENT SHOW 


Under the Auspices of the 
CEMENT PRODUCTS EXHIBITION CO. 


Coliseum, Chicago, Dec. 17-21, ’07 


THERE WILL BE 


Elaborate displays of ce- | Instructive literature, 

ment products, Profitable discussions, 
Cement machinery, | Beautiful decorations, 
Competent demonstra- | Fine music, and 

tors, | Lots of enthusiasm. 

If you want to learn something about Cement do not miss 
the exhibition. Space is rapidly filling up. 

Application blanks and diagrams may be obtained of 

L. L. FEST, Manager, 

New Souther'n Hotel, F CHICAGO. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


‘ Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS ANDO WHOLEGALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 

















LUMBERING IN THE WOLVERINE STATE. 





Condition of Stock at the Close of Navigation—Retrenchment in Logging and Saw Milling 
Expected to Relieve Depressed Conditions. 
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Bay City AND SaGINAw, MicH., Dee. 3.—Navigation 
is practically closed, although two or three more boats 
may arrive loaded with lumber. The steamer Donalid- 
son, in from Georgian bay, brought 391,000 feet for 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., and the C. J. Fillmore 
brought 447,000 feet for Foss & Co. Local dealers as 
a rule are not carrying as large stocks as a year ago, 
but they are well fixed for the winter. 

Firms that handle pine largely are Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co., E. B. Foss & Co., Bradley, Miller & Co., 
Handy Bros., Ward Estate, E. Germain, Booth & Boyd, 
Thomas Jackson Company, Limited, and L. C. Slade. 
The latter handles about 15,000,000 feet of hemlock, 
having embarked in that commodity over a year ago. 
fhe Mershon-Bacon Company is going into pine more 
extensively and a number of other firms handle more or 
less pine. A. C. White handles about 5,000,000 feet of 
basswood and several cargoes of pine during the sea- 
son. Bliss & Van Auken handle chiefly mixed timber. 
Fuerstenburg Bros. handle a few cargoes of pine and the 
Vance Box Company, Bay City Box & Lumber Company, 
Walworth & Neville, W. H. Nickiess, Matthew Lamont 
and the Sheldon & Kamm Company all handle more or 
less pine in conneciion with their business. 

Ralph Loveland, of Loveland & Stone and the Saginaw 
Lumber & Salt Company, just over from Georgian bay 
after winding up the sawing season, is decidedly opti- 
mistic as to the future of the pine trade. The Love- 
land & Stone mill at Cutler, Ontario, manufactured 
27,000,000 feet of lumber this season and will carry 
over 10,000,000 feet of logs with which to start sawing 
in the spring. Stocks of this year’s cut are well cleaned 
up and buyers are making contracts for 1908 delivery. 
A sale was made at Midland a few days ago of 20,000,- 
000 feet at 50 cents over this year’s quotations for the 
same grade of stock. Mr. Loveland cited a sale of 
mill culls at $17. Not long ago mill culls were a drug 
on the market at $2.50. 

In the entire Georgian bay region Mr. Loveland knows 
of but three firms that will put in anything like a full 
stock, and a conservative estimate is that the winter 
stock wil! show a falling off of at least 40 percent, 
compared with last year’s stock. 

Last spring the mill of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt 
Company was removed from Sandwich to Thessalon, 
where it was practically rebuilt. This season it was 
operated only six weeks and cut 3,000,000 feet of lumber. 
It is a first class mill in every particular, containing a 
double and single band outfit, a band resaw and gang 
edger and running days has a capacity of 20,000,000 
feet. The company had 7,000,000 feet cut by other 
firms this season and is carrying over 10,000,000 feet 
of logs to start on in the spring. 

The Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow Company has contracts 
to furnish Michigan railroads with 200,000 railway ties 
this winter and will work a considerable force. 

White & Wilson are putting in logs at the terminus 
of the Gates branch of the Detroit & Mackinae railway. 
They will put in 8,000,000 feet for the Gates estate and 
the logs will come to Bay City. 

A Russel combination 2-line skidding and loading ma- 
chine has been installed by the William Mueller Com- 
pany, of Blaney. This is a recent addition with which 
the Mueller crew is not thoroughly conversant, but it 
expects by the aid of the machine to materially increase 
its capacity. The company is securing cheaper logs 
than under old methods. 

The mill of Moulthrop, Jackson & Sharp, of Bay 
City, located at Little Current, Ontario, has finished saw- 
ing for the season, having cut 30,000,000 feet. The 
firm shipped fifteen cargoes just before the mill shut 
down, aggregating nearly 8,000,000 feet. 

Thomas Denton, the veteran square timber man of 
Saginaw, is getting out 50,000 eubie feet of oak in 
West Virginia on his own account and 25,000 cubic feet 
of elm in Wexford county, Michigan. 

Sleighing is good in the lumber district in the lower 
peninsula north of Roscommon to the Straits. Frank 
Buell has been loading and shipping seventy cars of saw 
logs every day for some time and this week will ship 
100 cars, all of which come to the Saginaw river. 

Wylie & Buell will operate a shingle mill at Wol- 
verine and another at LeGrande all winter, cutting 100,- 
000 shingles a day. They are sold up to the saws. 

The Batchelor Timber Company, after a shutdown of 
the mill at West Branch for repairs, has resumed opera- 
tions for the winter. The plant manufactures mixed 
timber. 

The M. Lamont Company at Bay City will soon start 
with increased capacity. New machinery is being in- 
stalled and a new boiler set up. The plant does a large 
amount of general work in building material. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MicuH., Dec. 2.—All the saw mills on the 
Menominee river, except the Island mill of the N. Lud- 
ington Company, have completed their season’s run and 
are being repaired and put in proper shape for winter 
and next summer’s operations. The Island mill will 
soon have to close -down, as last night’s frost caused 
a crust of ice to form on the ponds, which makes the 
bringing of logs up to the slide a difficult task. 

Several lumber carriers were,in port last week and 
have materially reduced the stock of lumber in the 
local lumber yards. However, more lumber is in the 


yards in Menominee and Marinette than at the close of 
navigation last year. 

The fire tug Menominee River, which is kept in com- 
mission ky lumbermen of this city and Marinette, with 
a small compensation from the two cities, has gone 
into winter quarters and will be repaired for next 
year’s work. 

The saw mill and stave factory of the North-Western 
Cooperage & Lumber Company, at Manistique, has been 
shut down. The concern has paid out over $1,000,000 
during its ten years of existence in Manistique. 

D. N. McLeod, of Rexton, is one of the upper penin- 
sula lumbermen who take an optimistic view of the 
industrial depression. Mr. McLeod has temporarily 
suspended operations in the woods and at the mill, but 
has several million feet of logs in his yard and 6,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in piles. 

The Superior Iron & Chemical Company,- the largest 
producer of charcoal in the United States, has closed 
a number of its camps on account of stringency in the 
money market. Only a limited number of married 
men are retained in its employ and a cut of wages from 
$1.20 to 90 cents a cord will take effect December 1. 

A prominent lumberman in discussing conditions, 
said: 

A remarkable change has occurred in the labor situation 
during the last two or three weeks as well as in the demand 
for lumber. Many of the largest lumber concerns have an 
nounced that they are not in the market and some of them 
have not taken any steps to resume logging operations. The 
prices of lumber and board timber have dropped fully 20 
percent in less than a week, but prices on such stuff as ties 
and mining timber have not been cut. The demand for rail 
road ties will be good all winter and I do not look for any 
drop in the price of mining timber. At the opening of last 
season the demand for poles of various kinds was unprece 
dented, but as the big railway, telephone and tesegraph cor- 





porations have discontinued the greater part of their work 
they do not need many poles. The only timber in demand 
is stuff for repair work. 

The men in the woods will have to stick more closely to 
their jobs than they did last year, when it was a common 
occurrence to see the professional lumberjack move at least 
once a week, Operators were so hard pressed for men that 
they frequently hired rigs to transport the men from one 
camp to another. This year the men will have to pay their 
own traveling expenses and many will be lucky if they 
secure a job. : 

Sumner Prescott, secretary and treasurer of the Pres 
cott Lron Works, the largest builders of saw mills in the 
United States, was the victim of an automobile aeci- 
dent Sunday morning when his automobile, while going 
down a steep grade near Escanaba, rolled down an in 
cline and buried its occupants under the car. Mr, Pres 
gott was severely injured arid Frank Bent, bookkeeper 
for the Prescott company, was instantly killed. Three 
other members of the party, including I. Stephenson, jr., 
were injured. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Dee. 3.—Charles W. Kotcher, the well 
known dealer, predicts that lumber will be scarce. He 
says: 

Ninety-five percent of the shingle mills on the Pacific 
coast have shut down, and the shingles we use are red cedars 
from Washington. Practically all the mills of Alabama and 
other southern lumber states have been closed and it will Se 
impossible to have any large orders filled after thirty days. 
One company with a capacity of 400,000,000 feet a year 
writes that when its present supply of any item is exhausted 
it will be compelled to decline further orders, as its mills 
are closed. I have investigated the statys of lumbering in 
Michigan and no logging is being done. ‘The winter cut this 
year will not amount to anything. With this condition of 
affairs there is no possiblity of lumber becoming cheaper. 

The Vinton Mutual Aid Society, composed of em 
ployees of the Vinton Company, contractor and builder, 
gave its fifth annual entertainment Monday  even- 
ing. G. J. Vinton, treasurer of the company, was one of 
the speakers. The aid society was started six years ago 
and has a membership of nearly 500. More than $10,000 
has been paid in death, sick and accident benefits. 

NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

MANISTIQUE, MICH., Dec. 2.—The J. W. Wells Lum- 
ber Company, of Menominee, is utilizing small timber to 
a marked degree in the manufacture of lath. Special 
equipment in the lath mill enables the company to eut 
up the smallest saplings and branches of larger trees. 
This timber, which is shipped in carload lots, is cut into 
bolts and sawed into lath. Jack pine and small white 
pine are used and this method is found very profitable. 
As the loggers go over a tract of land every vestige of 
timber is thus utilized and the area is practically cleared 
of timber. 

The Hebbard Lumber Company, of Pequaming, has 
closed a number of its logging camps and has let out 
about 300 men. 

G. E. Leveque, the Germfask lumberman, is promot 
ing a plan for taking over the buildings of the former 
Great Lakes Veneer & Panel Company, at Grand Marais, 
and putting in a stave and heading factory that will 
employ twenty-five or thirty men the year round. Citi- 
zens of Germfask are being enlisted in an effort to offer 
inducements for the location of the industry there. The 
old Colwell shingle mill is likely to be reopened. Charles 
Joncas, of Brainerd, Minn., wants to put in the industry. 

The Standard Tie Company, of Marquette, has greatly 
curtailed its woods operations this winter. 

Elias Oaks, of Sa Quato Beach, is logging on the 
Shoe-Pac river. 

The mill of the Marais Lumber Company, of Grand 
Marais, has closed after a long and successful season’s 
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run. The mill will be overhauled and repaired and 
a battery of boilers will be installed. An early start 
will be made in the spring. 

Lumbering headquarters of the Escanaba Lumber 
Company are located at Pike lake. The company is 
operating a logging road which connects with the Soo 
railway. 

The Northwestern Cooperage Company has installed a 
big steam skidder at its camps in South Alger. 

loster & Ayer, the Grand Rapids lumbering concern, 
are rushing the erection of a saw mill at Tula near Bes- 
semer, in Gogebie county. The miil will probably be ready 
for sawing January 1 and will cut 30,000 feet of mixed 
soft and hard woods a day. Many miles of virgin tim- 
ber surround the new location, most of which is held 
by minirg companies and outside land owners. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, has 
closed for the season after a successful run. It is not 
known when the mill will resume sawing. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Dee. 6.—Generally speaking condi- 
tions are good, although demand for lumber or maple 
flooring is light. The mills and flooring plants of Cobbs 
& Mitchell, Mitchell Bros. and the Cummer-Diggins Com- 
pany are running eight hours a day and these companies 
hope that further curtailment of business will be unneces- 
sary. The yards and sheds of these companies are full 
of lumber and flooring and orders are svaree. The com- 
panies will return to a normal day as soon as_ possible. 
The chemical plants will be run so as to work hand in 
hand with the mills. The iron plant of the Mitchell- 
Diggins Company will not shut down, nor will the above 
named companies close their camps, although they will 
soon cut wages, those paid during the fall being more 
than the actual worth of the men, 


Murphy & Diggins have closed their mill until good 
sleighing facilitates the transporta.ion of logs from 


their camps. As considerable snow is falling the shut- 
down is not likely to be long. 

Williams Bros.’ mills and lastblock factories in this 
city and Manton will be closed down by the end of this 
week. The same conditions govern them as in the case 
of Murphy & Diggins. 

The St. Johns ‘Table Company is running eight hours, 
but will not cut wages. 

The Cadillae Handle Company will not cut hours or 
wages, its business not having been affected by the 
financial trouble. Business could seareely be in a 
healthier condition. 

The Cadillac Veneer Company reports the same con- 
dition of affairs, 

The Cummer Manufacturing Company, maker of 
folding crates ete., will continue to run ten hours a day 
and will not cut wages. 

Wilcox Bros., heading manufacturers, make a similar 
report. Orders have been better, but unless too large a 
stock of the finished product accumulates in the next 
month they will not have to cut down the working day 
or reduce wages. 

The Wexford Lumber Company will run its mill at 
South Boardman through the winter but will restrict its 
output by at least one-third, and will put the wage 
seale on a more reasonable basis. In the fall the com- 
pany had to take anyone who could swing an ax and 
pay what was demanded. 

The schooner Dresden, loaded with mill supplies, ran 
ashore at North Manitou island, in Lake Michigan, a 


few days ago. ‘The eargo consisted of mill supplies 
owned by Smith & Hull, of Traverse City. Half the 
cargo was lost. 

‘The business office of the Elk Lime & Cement Com- 


pany has been moved to Elk Rapids from 
Elliot Sly has resigned as secretary and treasurer. 
Homer Sly, who: has been resident manager at the 
works, will succeed him and will also fill the post of 
assistant manager. The entire office force will go to 
Rik Rapids, 

The Wells-Higman basket factory, at Traverse City, 
has completed a heavy run and the machinery is being 
rebuilt. This concern is the largest exclusive basket 
factory in the country, turning out four times as much 
finished product as any other company. A large amount 
of logs has been bought and a big run is assured for 
next season. 

The schooner George Sturgis left Cheboygan a few 
days ago for Chicago, loaded with telegraph poles from 
the Raber & Watson yard. It will be the last trip this 
season, 

I’. D. Merchant, of Petoskey, was at Cheboygan this 
week arranging for the shipment of his hardwood lum- 
ber there. The schooner Berwyn arrived Monday and 
took on some of the Merchant lumber at Duncan, com- 
pleting its cargo at the Embury-Martin dock in this 
city. The Embury-Martin Company, at Cheboygan, has 
shut down for the season, having cut all the logs in its 
hooming ground. 

Lumber moved freely from Cheboygan during the last 
few days. The barge Kelly, in tow of the Alcona, cleared 
from Olds & Co.’s dock for Tonawanda, and the steam- 
ers D. Luty and Coffinberry and the barge Botsford 
cleared from the same docks for Cleveland. The steamer 
Emerald cleared Tuesday and the Francis Hinton Sunday 
for Chicago. 

The oval wood dish factory at Traverse City was shut 
down over Thanksgiving and the saw mill department was 
closed all last week. Logs have been coming in slowly 
and the supply has been too small to keep the factory 
running sieadily. 

Butler Bros., of Chicago, will establish a woodenware 
factory at Boyne City. 

The Smeltzer Bros.’ shingle mill at Farwell has re- 
sumed operations after a shutdown of several weeks. 


Petoskey. 


Charles Sams, of the Bogardus Lumber Company, of 
Pellston, reports that the company will not cease opera- 
tions on account of the money stringencys 

The Novelty Wood Turning Works at Cheboygan has 
been closed temporarily on account of the scarcity of 
bolts. 

Will Wager, of Petoskey, opened camp this week for 
Cobbs & Mitchell, of Cadillac, near his home city. This 
is his third season and he will employ more men than 
ever. 

Tke 10 pereent cut in wages instituted by W. H. 
White & Co., at Boyne City, has caused several strikes 
there during the last ten days. 

Lobdell & Bailey, of Onaway, have ceased lumbering 
at four of their camps. Their bicycle rim factory may 
be shut down for a time. 

Price & Higby, of Chicago, propose the erection of a 
woodenware factory at Petoskey in return for a bonus 
of $30,000. The company agrees to pay 100 men $60,- 
000 a year for ten years. Petoskey has the raw mate- 
rial close at hand, $40,000 worth of timber being used 
annually. The company is located at Angola, Ind. 

All the Alpena county lumbermen expect to operate 
in the woods this winter as heavily as usual. John Me- 
Dougall, of Alpena, will operate a camp near Tower for 
Isaac Mauk. The Gilchrist mill has been shut down for 
the season and most of the men have gone to the 
woods. The Gilchrist camps are in operation. Peter J. 
Murphy has star.ed lumbering in Montmorency county. 
EK. M. Lewis, of Millersburg, has ten camps in opera- 
tion, directly and through jobbers. He has 2,000,000 
feet of logs on skids. Peters Bros., of Millersburg, will 
put in a saw mill and will lumber on the property of 
Cataline & Traflet. They expect to put in about 400,000 
feet. S. F. Derry has two camps in operation on the 
Ocqueoc. 


CANADIAN LUMBER NEWS. 


Conviction on a Conspiracy Charge Labor Surplus 
Makes Lower Wages—Pine and Spruce 
Prices Firm. 





WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Dec, 2.—W. H. Clark, of Ed- 
monton, president of the Alberta Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, has been found guilty on one count in 
the famous case which the government of that province 
instituted against the association on the assumption 
that an illegal combine existed. The specific count on 
which the verdict was rendered is that of conspiring, 
with P. A. Prince, of Calgary, and others, to prevent or 
lessen competition in the manufacture of lumber. <A 
fine of $500 was imposed by Chief Justice Sifton, who 
presided at the supreme court at Edmonton, at which 
Clarke and eleven others were named in twelve indict- 
ments. Counsel for the defense announced, upon de- 
livery of the sentence, that the case would be carried to 
the Supreme Court en banc. Eleven other counts were 
in the indictment, but upon all these a verdict of not 
guil.y was rendered. The case is of great significance 
in Canadian legal circles in that it is the first time a 
verdict has been rendered establishing anything in the 
nature of a combine in the Jumber business. 

Great activity in lumber operations in the Rainy river 
and Fort Frances districts is apparent and large cuts 
of ties, timber and lumber will be taken out this winter. 
Manitoba gets the majority of its lumber supply from 
these districts, while railways under construction in the 
Canadian west depend on them largely for ties and 
bridge timbers. Crown Timber Agent Watts, of Fort 
Frances, stated that permits issued indicate that the 
winter will be a busy one in the woods. Permits for 
taking out ties have been issued to the following: Lock- 
hart & Co., 150,000; Martin Bros., 150,000; H. H. Wood, 
100,000; Graham & Horn, 100,000; P. P. Elliott, 50,000; 
Fort -Frances Lumber Company, 75,000; L. Christie, 
50,000; total, 675,000. Permits have been issued for 
cutting timber to the following: Lockhart & Co., 500,- 
000 feet; John Reid, 500,000 feet; Fort Frances Lum- 
ber Company, 500,000 feet, Graham & Horn, 500,000 
feet; Mine Center Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. The 
Rat Portage Lumber Company will cut at least 8,000,- 
000 feet and the Rainy River Lumber Company 6,000,- 
000 feet. 

On all this the provincial treasurer will collect as dues 
10 cents each on ties and $7.50 a thousand on timber, 
making a total of $255,000 for the government. 

Snow fell last week throughout the lumbering area of 
the middle Canadian west and its advent stimulated 
work in the woods. Keen frost for the last two months 
has made the bottom perfect. The early arrival of snow 
is giving lumbermen an opportunity to get in their 
heavier supplies on runners and hauling on the timber 
roads can be effected with convenience and dispatch. 

Wages have taken a decided slump and the labor 
market is glutted. Hundreds of foreign laborers have 
crowded into Winnipeg from Europe and are looking 
for work. Wages offered for men to go to the wood, 
tie and timber camps average $10 a month lower than at 
the corresponding season last year. The highest of- 
fered this season is $30 a month. Good tiemakers are in 
demand and it is claimed that an experienced man can 
earn $80 a month. The business, however, approaches 
the standard of a skilled trade, as it is necessary for a 
workman to be an expert with the broadax. Lumbermen 
and loggers claim that the expert tiemaker is taking 
up other lines of work. Formerly the same men were 
available each fall for the camps. Now they cannot be 
had at any price. Jastérn Canadians and halfbreeds 
produced the best results. ‘The material being offered is 


’ Swedes, Belgians and Galatians. They are employed at 








Facts About 
The Tariff. 


. Do you think that Canada has an export 
duty on logs or lumber? 

Do you think that the United States 
duty on sawed Jumber has lessened im- 
ports from Canada? 

Volume I of the 

History of the Lumber Industry of 


America 
will set you right. 
President Roosevelt says, “Admit all 


forest products free.” 

If you do not agree with him you should 
study the chapter on the lumber tariff of 
the United States which gives the history 
of the tariff as it relates to lumber from 
the first session of the first Congress down 
to date. 

Other leading chapters in that volume 
are: 

“American Forestry Geography,” 

“Public Land Policy of the United 
States,” 

“Forest Resources of the United States,” 

“Forestry and Forest Reserves,” 

“Statistics of Manufacture,” 

“Statistics of the Export and Import 
Trade.” 

Eastern Canada is also treated in that 
volume. 

Those who wish to be thoroughly in- 
formed on the broader questions affecting 
the lumber industry should have it at 
hand. 

History of the Lumber Industry of 
America, by James Elliott Defebaugh. 

Four volumes, $5 a volume. Volumes 
I and II now ready. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Christmas ? 


What Christmas gift for 
Your wife, 
Your child, 


Your relative, 














Your friend, 
Yourself, 
better than the new book of poems 


“In Forest Land,” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ? 


It will give those near to you a new and 
greater appreciation of the forest and those 
concerned therein. 

For gift purposes the book is exceptionally 
attractive. It is printed in old style type on 
laid antique paper, illustrated in tint and 
bound in silk cloth, with gilt top. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpaid. 

If you desire, the book will be sent post- 
paid to any address you may wish in tane to 
reach the recipient December 24 or 25, with 
a letter from this office stating it is a Christmas 
gift from you. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,, 315 
Dearbora Street, Chicago, Ill. ° =" 
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Send for a Piece of 
Shultz Sable Belting. 


Test it and examine it. Notice how much more 
flexible it is than oak-tanned belting. This 
enables it to lie closer to the pulley. Notice its 
permanent, soft, kid-like surface, which adheres 
to the pulley without dope or dressing. Notice 
its long, tenacious, pliable fibres, which bend 
but hold. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
19 








Of Interest to Traffic Men. 


We handle carloads from, and distribute to, all 
railroads in Chicago without two or three 
switching delays. 

We make Store Door delivery in Chicago. 

We handle shipments of any size. 

We team freight to connecting lines, for loading 
in through cars, same day unloaded. 

We give shippers the advantage of loading Chi- 
cago freight with through shipments. 

We prepay or collect charges as directed. 

We can store your surplus stock at nominal ex- 
pense. 

We look after insurance, if desired. 

We have our own representatives in the depots 
and docks. 

We have private telephone connections between 
all our representatives. 

We save shippers, agents and customers time and 
annoyance following shipments. 

We mail you delivery receipts. 

We can assist your Traffic Man. 

We furnish Shipping Blanks. 

We offer advantages which will prove profitable 


to you. 

bags have hundreds of well-pleased shippers on our 
ooks. 

We have had fifty years’ experience in the busi- 
ness. 


We are at your service. 
Write for rates. 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


R. 532-4-6-8 The Rookery Bldg., 
Adams and La Salle Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1857. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S.W. Corner peetner 

at 54th St., Near 50 

Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 





vated, 


Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 














if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED i‘jmierman tetec 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill 





piecework and are paid 6 or 7 cents a tie. J. D. Me- 
Arthur & Co. have employed an immense number of 
wood choppers for their camps east of this city and large 
quantities of fuel are to be taken out there this winter. 
The rate of wages is $1.25 a cord. 





AT A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


HULL, OntT., Nov. 30.—Shipments of lumber from 
this city to Montreal by the Ottawa river and to 
Kingston and intermediate points by the Rideau canal 
are finished for the season. The total quantity of 
lumber sent by these routes was less than last year but 
not below the average. Early in the summer a fort- 
night was lost by delay in starting the mills and lum- 
ber was not fit to move as early as usual. More lumber 
will probably be cut this autumn than in the fall of 
1906. Demand is so steady that dealers expect to see 
stocks very low by the end of the season. 

A few miles west of this city on the Quebec side of 
the Ottawa river J. & T. Ritchie have started the manu- 
‘facture of their own logs. During the early* part of the 
summer they had time to saw under contract a consider- 
able quantity of Shepard & Morse’s logs. 

Prices for medium sorts of pine and spruce continue 
firm and the market for high priced sidings is quiet. 
No. 1 pine dressing, sidings and strips f. 0. b. Hull are 
sold by manufacturer to wholesaler at from $27 to $30 
a thousand. Best pine sidings 2x7 inches end up f. o. b. 
Hull command $55 a thousand. British buyers have 
been in the field but have not been able to close any 
contract for next year’s cut of pine. 

D. H. Ross, Canadian commissioner, reports little 
spruce at Melbourne, Australia, because of the competi- 
tion of Manchurian pine. Recent building operations 
have been extensive, but the lumber importing business 
has received considerable check through increased duties 
imposed by the new tariff. Business continued on a 
restricted scale during September, sales being made only 
for immediate requirements. Stock in distributors’ 
hands is becoming low and if the duties are modified 
large orders will undoubtedly be placed. 


WITH THE WISCONSIN TRADE. 


Dealers Cut Prices and Curtail Mill Operations— 
New Mills to Manufacture Lath from 
both Jack and White Pine. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 4.—Business is a little better 
than it has been for some time, although it was de- 
cidedly poor. Some of the dealers said they failed to see 
where business had improved, but the majority of them 
reported a slight increase in sales, and the opening of 
the year will probably find the lumber business again 
to its normal stage. 

‘*December is the dullest year in the lumber business 
when it is at its best,’’ said George P. Wilson, of the 
F. P. Hiles Lumber Company, ‘‘so the slow business 
will probably be less noticeable than other months. I 
believe that business is slightly better than it has been. 
More sales have been made but at shockingly low 
prices. ’’ 

List prices have long disappeared. Practically every 
dealer quotes a different price on his goods, regulated, 
undoubtedly, to his need for ready money. Yellow pine 
leads in being the farthest off of the list. It has been 
sold as low as $7 below the list. Dealers receive letters 
daily from the mills offering carloads of lumber, guaran- 
teed first class, at low prices. One prominent Milwau- 
kee firm bought several carloads of yellow pine at $29 
and the day after his purchase received a second letter 
from the same firm offering more lumber of the same 
grade at $27. Conditions such as these are general, as 
any Milwaukee dealer will vouch for. 

Walter H. Flieth, a prominent lumberman of Washburn, 
who is heavily interested in timber lands and logging 
operations at Copenhagen, twenty miles from Washburn, 
says the financial flurry will not have much effect upon 
his company, as labor can be secured at reduced prices 
and is very plentiful. He expects to put in nearly as 
many logs as he had originally decided upon. 

Many of the lumberjacks who were discharged in the 
northern woods are coming into Milwaukee seeking em- 
ployment. The city is crowded with unemployed. This 
was well illustrated in an advertisement Mr. Wilson, of 
the F. P. Hiles Lumber Company, inserted in one of the 
papers, asking for men to go to its camps. Although 
the ad was put in ten days ago, and taken out nearly a 
week ago, men are still applying at the office. ; 

Out of five camps of the Minneapolis Lumber Com- 
pany three were shut down within a week, putting the 
crews, numbering 300, out of work. William Brevford, 
of Gagen, a member of the company, stated that a num- 
ber of these men had secured employment in the remain- 
ing two camps, but at considerably reduced wages. 

Edward Young, of the Brittingham & Young Com- 
pany, of Madison, one of the largest hardwood firms 
in the state, while visiting in the city during the week, 
stated that trade in the hardwood line had dropped off 
greatly and that business in general was practically at 
a standstill. ‘ 

Birch and hemlock appear to be less in demand than 
last year at this time and no price list is given out by 
any of the mills. Many of the former are cutting logs 
and are taking chances on the price and also on dispos- 
ing of their lumber this season. Jobbers who had their 
contracts before prices went down are all right and 
intend to keep on with their’ work. 

George P. Wilson left Wednesday on a business trip 
to Mobile, Ala., for the F. P. Hiles Lumber Company. 


B. A. Kipp, president of the B. A. Kipp Company, 
furniture manufacturer, and William Schmidt, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Seating Company, are among the 
manufacturers of Milwaukee who object to depression 
of their tracks, as their factories will practically have 
to suspend operations during the time of work on the 
tracks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant Thomas, who were married at 
Madison’ recently, have gone to Portland, Ore., to make 
their home. Mr. Thomas will devote himself to the 
lumber business. 

I. L. Henry, of Watertown, president of the I. L. 
Henry Box Company, was injured by being thrown from 
his carriage in a runaway recently. A live wire lying 
in the road is supposed to have struck the horse, which 
beeame frightened from the shock and ran away. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dee. 4.—The effect of the money 
stringency is becoming more marked in the lumber dis- 
triets of Wisconsin and upper Michigan each day and 
lumbermen say that conditions will be worse this winter 
than at any time within the last ten years. 

Men are being laid off daily in large numbers and the 
list of unemployed men at the present time runs into the 
thousands. All of the companies in the state have eut 
their working forces in some way and the output will be 
less than half of the usual cut. While some of the 
companies are working with small crews others have sus- 
pended operations entirely and will not cut a tree this 
winter. 

Married men have been shown a preference and are 
being held by the companies as much as possible, but 
notwithstanding this faet many men with large families 
are without work, with the prospects of the dull, cold 
winter before them. Those that are employed must be 
content with wages considerably smaller than last year 
and the situation as a whole is deplorable. 

Not only in the woods are the men being discharged 
but the mills in the cities are closing and the lumber 
industry in general has suffered greatly. The Bird & 
Wells Lumber Company, of Wausau, has laid off its 
night crew at the saw mill and the mill which has been 
running steadily, both day and night, for three years 
and a half will now be run with the day shift only. 
The company has a number of old orders for lumber 
and while these are being filled the yard crews will be 
increased, but of course this will only be temporary. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company shut down its mill 
at Menominee, Mich., and operations at the company’s 
logging camp west of Wausaukee, which was to supply 
part of the logs for the mill this winter, were suspended. 

The financial trouble has caused a slump in values and 
lumber and building material are among the first com 
modities affected. There is practically no demand for 
lumber at any price; hence the necessity of curtailing 
the output and the cost of manufacture, The lumbering 
concerns and the people dependent upon them for a 
living are the first to suffer as a result of this panie and 
the winter season, which opened under such favorable 
conditions in Wisconsin, seems doomed to be a less pros 
perous year than the country has experienced in years. 

The companies that are eutting this winter are hurry 
ing the work along, and the few woodsmen that are em 
ployed are kept busy. The hauling of logs by rail has 
been started, especially around Marinette and Menomi- 
nee, Mich. At the present time not more than an aver- 
age of a half dozen carloads a day are received, but be- 
fore another month is past there will be in the neigh 
borhood of 100 earloads each day. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company is at present the only 
one in the vicinity of Marinette securing logs by rail, 
but before the close of the year gll of the five big lum 


ber companies will be getting logs in this manner. The 
Hamilton & Merryman Company, of Marinette, will 


begin to receive daily consignments soon and by the 
first of the year Marinette alone expects to receive twen 
ty-five carloads of logs daily. In Menominee about fifty 
carloads will be received daily for the J. W. Wells Lum 
ber Company and the A, Spies Lumber & Cedar Com 
pany. 

Lath have been practically out of the market during 


the last few years and the supply does not begin 
to cover the demand. Even with the invention of 
the many different substitutes, this demand has 
not in any way decreased and lath are bring 
ing good prices. During the last year the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, has used 


a system for the manufacture of lath which is proving 
very profitable and it is probable that the same system 
will soon be taken up by other companies. A specially 
designed mill is used for the manufacture of lath from 
jack pine and white pine timber which is too small for 
lumber. By the addition of a splitter to the regular 
lath mill equipment a fine variety of lath is turned out. 

In eutting over timber lands the company is enabled 
by this new plan to utilize not only the smaller trees 
but also the limbs and branches of the larger trees. Th¢ 
long poles are brought to the Menominee mill in earload 
lots and are eut up into lengths required for lath. The 
sections, or bolts, as they are commonly ealled, are then 
cut up into the various grades of lath. 

W. H. Hatten, of New London, a prominent lumber 
man and former state senator, has been elected nonresi 
dent director of the Old National bank, of Oshkosh. Mr. 
Hatten is one of the largest lumber operators in the 
state and has large interests in Mississippi. He was 
one of the leading candidates’ for United States senator 
to succeed John C. Spooner and has contributed lib 
erally to Lawrence university. He is also a trustee of 
the Appleton institution. 

The Wisconsin & Northern Railway Company, with 
general offices at Oshkosh, opened its thirty-seven mile 
line through the Menominee Indian reservation on De 








1907. 
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cember 2. The line extends through twenty-six miles of 
unbroken forest. The station. points on the new line 
beginning with Shawano will be Thornton, Gresham, 
Morgan, Scott, Neopit, Askenott, Parote, Culver and 
Van Ostrand, named after James Van Ostrand, the well 
known Antigo lumberman. 

The Lake Nebagamon Lumber Company is busily en- 
gaged in blasting stumps from the lumber yard. All 
the old trams are being removed and large fires burning 
old useless timber have been watched night and day by 
a crew of men. That portion of the lumber yard now 
cleared will be added to the already large yard belong- 
ing to ‘‘The Pines,’’ Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s summer home. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., Dec. 3.—Labor conditions in this seec- 
tion show decided signs of improvement and the de- 
mand for help is increasing. Men were let out in large 
numbers in the lumber camps and mills when the finan- 
cial trouble began, but they are being rehired. Nearly 
as many will be employed as though no monetary strin- 
gency had occurred, though at slightly lower wages. 

Lumbermen all over the country are carrying an over- 
production of lumber and in this section a_ sufficient 
stock of logs will be put in to keep the mills running 
right along. Extensive manufacture of lumber in the 
yellow pine regions of the south has materially helped 
to glut the markets. , 

Ice and snow is wanted to increase activity in the 
woods. The mild weather has helped to delay active 
operations in logging. 

Marathon county farmers are not doing much logging 
this season, a condition which is a decided contrast with 
last year, when buyers scoured the country, trying to out- 
bid each other in an attempt to secure every log cut in 
this part of the state. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


LL 





Alonzo Girton, of Richmond, Ind., has bought 760 acres 
of timber land in Oregon, which, it is estimated, will cut 
about 37,500,000 feet of lumber. 


J. J. Whitaker, of Jacksonville, Fla., has bought 5,000,000 
feet of standing cypress in the swamps near Kingsland, Ga., 
and will build a saw mill for the immediate development of 
the tract. 


The estate of J. T. Day, of Glasgow, Ky., has sold to John 
A. Graham & Co., of Lexington, Ky., 1,141 acres of timber 
land in Wolfe county, this state, for $31,000. 


Col. John E. Golden, of Barbourville, Ky., has sold 15,000 
acres of coal and timber land in Leslie, Perry and Letcher 
counties, Kentucky, to J. J. Hoblitzell, of Meyersdale, Pa. 


The Davis Paper Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., has 
bought a large tract of Pere timber on New Foundland 
island. The pulpwood will be shipped to Eau Claire and 
there manufactured into paper. 


Hi. H. Everard, of the Munising Paper Company, Munis- 
ing, Mich., and associates have bought a tract of 70,000 
acres of spruce timber in Ontario on the northern shores 
of Lake Superior. This tract will keep the company’s plants 
busy for the next twenty years. 


¢. L. Dean, of Chicago, representing an American syndi- 
eate, has bought a tract of 20,000 acres of timber land lo- 
eated near Los Reynes, Michoacan, Mexico. Saw mills will 
be erected at once for the manufacture of the lumber. 


It is reported that the bid of the Fidelity Lumber Com 
pany, of Spokane, Wash., for 28,000,000 feet of standing 
timber on the Priest river forest reserve has been accepted. 
The amount involved is approximately $100,000, of which 
$25,000 is on deposit. 


DD. J. Norton, a logger of Ontonagon, Mich., recently bought 
a tract of timber land from the Tamarack Mining Com- 
pany, located in Ontonagon county, Michigan, for about 
$100,000, 


Thomas Connors, of Marquette, Mich., has bought the 
timber on sixteen forties in the Dead river district, nerth 
of Negaunee, Mich., from the Silverthorne Lumber Company. 
It is estimated the tract contains: 2,000,000 feet of pine, 
30,000 cedar posts, 3,000 poles and 300,000 feet of hemlock. 


The Black Band Iron & Coal Railroad Company sold 16,000 
acres of timber and coal land situated in Jackson county, 
Alabama, to Dr. F. D. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. It was a cash 
transaction. 


The Rice Lake Lumber Company, of Rice Lake, Wis., has 
bought 2,280 acres of timber land located in Sawyer county, 
Wisconsin, containing about 10,000,000 feet of standing 
timber from the Sage Land & Improvement Company, of 
Albany, N. Y., for $30,780. 


Col. R. EK. Johnson, of Washington, D. C., has sold 180,000 
acres of timber land in Dare county, North Carolina, to the 
Dare Lumber Company for the consideration of $3,000,000. 
Saw mills with a daily capacity of 200,000 feet will be 
installed. 


Iloward Cole, through Senator W. M. Murphy, has sold 
5,200 acres of timber land in St. Landry's parish, Louisiana, 
to the St. Landry Realty Company for the consideration of 
$42,000. 


Thomas McCaffrey, of Boston, Mass., has bought 500 acres 
of timber land located near Union, Knox county, Maine, from 
Harry Cummings, of Union. The tract contains about 
6,000,000 feet of standing timber. 


OP BOLL DDD DP 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 

The General Electric Company, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has issued a bulletin describing the electrifica- 
tion of the West Shore railroad between Utica and 
Syracuse. This work has been conceded a distinct ad- 
vance in electric railway construction, involving as it 
does the adoption of an inverted, protected third rail, 
and the transmission of current under a pressure of 
60,000 volts. Many illustrations are given showing 
the new features of the work, the interior and exterior 


of the cars ete., and the bulletin is one of interest to 
the layman as well as the technical electric expert. 
The company will be pleased to send it to any in- 
quirer. 


AT THE MINNEAPOLIS MILLS. 


Falling Off of Yearly Cut at the [Minnesota Lumber 
Center—New Plant at Minnesota Transfer 
—Forestry Association Meets. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 4.—Statistics collected by 
Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, show a decrease of 27.9 percent in the 
lumber cut of this district for the season ended Novem- 
ber 15, as compared with that of 1906. 

The cut of the six Minneapolis mills totaled 214,192,- 
932 feet of lumber, 37,883,200 lath and 2,500,000 shin- 
gles. Last year the total for the same mills was 297,- 
112,811 feet of lumber, 53,717,850 lath and 1,401,000 
shingles. The falling off of 82,919,879 feet was due 
in part to the interrupted supply of logs caused by low 
water conditions, but one of the largest mills reduced its 
cut almost half by discontinuing a night crew. Lumber 
shipments this fall have been lighter than last year but 
not in proportion to the reduced stock on hand, 


The same condition prevails generally in the northern 


pine territory. October shipments of the mills are re- 
ported at 140,726,542 feet, compared with 167,210,086 
feet last year. The total for ten months of this year 
was 1,447,679,221 feet, compared with 1,504,591,318 
feet last year. 

Hemlock shipments for October showed a slight de- 
crease, totaling 20,028,309 feet, compared with 22,913,- 
239 feet in October of last year. The total for ten 
months was 243,096,049 feet, compared with 224,848,- 
439 feet in the same months of 1906. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to the company’s mill 
at Kentwood, La., and reports that the buying demand 
has improved with them. The railroads are getting 
into the market and he believes they are there to stay, 
because they need the material and can get it as cheaply 
as at any time. 

W. W. Vawter, representative of the Port Blakeley 
Mill Company, of Port Blakeley, Wash., in this market, 
has returned from an extended stay on the west coast. 
Owing to the smaller capacity of his company since its 
fire and until its new plant is built Mr. Vawter has 
not had a heavy line to handle and has added some 
other connections. Hereafter he will sell also for the 
Northwest Lumber Company, of Seattle, and for the 
H. O. Seiffert Company, of Everett. 

H. 8. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, has returred 
from a trip to Chicago and southern Wisconsin. He 
says demand is slow but stocks in the retail yards are 
low and with any kind of improvement in trade whole- 
sale demand should be good by the first of the year. 

The Coffin Box & Lumber Company, of. this- city, has 
closed its basket factory at Irvington, Wis., and has 
almost completed buildings for a plant at Minnesota 
Transfer, where it acquired a fine site with trackage 
last summer. The machinery will be moved from Irving- 
ton into the new factory soon after January 1. The 
company will begin operations in April, manufacturing 
baskets and hardwood lumber. It has crews getting 
out logs and bolts in Wisconsin and Minnesota, which 
will be shipped during the winter to Minnesota Transfer. 
The capacity of the plant will be the same as that of 
the old one to start with, but room will be provided to 
expand as increase in business demands. 

W. O. Barndt has returned from Tripoli, Wis., where 
he was looking into the affairs of the Stolle Barndt 
Lumber Company, of which he is president. The com- 
pany is logging with just half last year’s.crew, expect- 
ing to curtail production 50 percent. It will get out 
15,000 hemlock ties and is running two lath mills, turn- 
ing out a carload of pine lath a day. 

J. F. Swarthout, eastern representative of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Company, Seattle, has returned from 
a visit to Mexico, where he has mining interests. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Company, was 
in this city last week visiting C. M. Stafford, the com- 
‘pany’s representative, on his way to attend the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearing at Washington, 
D.._C., December 11, on the Coast lumber rates. Mr. 
Bloedel will be one of the strongest witnesses for the 
lumbermen, as he has mastered the situation and knows 
how to present it. 

About a thousand cars of shingles are unloaded at 
Minnesota Transfer waiting for a better market. 

T. P. Bradley, of the Duluth Log Company, was in 
this city from Duluth this week looking up the white 
cedar situation. 

The railroad reports show a falling off in_ ship- 
ments of lumber during November. The movement out 
of Minneapolis was 18,528,000 feet, compared with 
25,328,000 feet last year. Receipts at Minneapolis 
were 12,416,000 feet, compared with 14,896,000 last 
year. Even this movement is large compared with 
last year, in proportion to the amount of stock on 
hand. 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota Forestry as- 
sociation will be held tomorrow at the First Unitarian 
church, Minneapolis. Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, is on the 
program to discuss the question from the practical 
standpoint of the lumberman. Mr. Rhodes returned 
today from the Milwaukee meeting of hemlock men, 
which he reports very well attended and a valuable 
session to the trade. 





Hr Doors 


When you hang one of our soft 
Yellow Fir Doors, we stand right 
behind it with a guarantee that it 
is as well made and as serviceable 
as any door sold. There are vol- 
umes to be said about its beauty 
in different styles of finish, but 
where we get in our work is on 
the price. It has paid others to get 
our discounts and it will pay you. 


FIR MOULDINGS 
INTERIOR TRIM 


AND 


TURNED COLUMNS 








Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 





Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. 





OFFICERS: 
George J. Osgood, Pres. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres. 


Wm. McCleary, Treas, 
Wm. C. Hobart, Sec’y. 








Red Cedar Shingles 


The best a newly equipped plant, upright 
machines and carefully selected stock can 
produce. Try them. We also manufacture 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER. 


Eastman Lumber Co. 
CHEHALIS, WASH. 


Manufacturers and Mills at Summit, Wash. 
Wholesalers, on N. P. and C. B. & Q. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Lumber and Shingles! 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 


Sterling Lumber Co. 








We are Manufacturers. Chehalis, Wash. J 


, Mills at Chehalis, Wash. 





JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 











CEDAR and CYPRESS POLES | 


John H. Fowler & Co. 
2: Fisher Building, - CHICAGO. 


TRADE MARK 
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Gillis & Moulton, “*Sufcxco:*” 
Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Posts and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 


TO SAVE TIME 


and brain work use the 
BOX ESTIMATOR 


for contents, decimally ex- 
pressed at a glance, of cut 








material, by quarter inches, for 
Boxes, Sash, Doors, Furni- 
ture, etc., in board or surface 
measure. Sent on trial. 


James M. Leaver 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
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Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH: A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S.E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 














When fhe Railroads are again in position to 
handle freight, if that time ever arrives, we will 
want your orders. We are running this ad 
merely to avoid being forgoften. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 








Pacitic 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers, 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Marysville. Wash. SEATTLE. WASH. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red 

















RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Always in transit for prompt deliveries. 


WASHINGTON FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER. 


Get our prices by wire or mail. 


FRED A. ENGLAND 


Mills at Oakville 401-402 Lumber Exchange, 


Telecode SEATTLE, WASH. 
Our Specialty: Challenge Brand Extra Clears. 








ton SOAINGLES 


We make daily will suit your most critical customer. 3 


2. 
THE HOWELL SHINGLE CO., Sone Ast See. 














Klickitat Pine Lumber Co. 


GOLDENDALE, WASH. 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular, Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


, 





IMPROVEMENT EVIDENCED IN THE NEW YORK TRADE. 





Resumption of Business and Improvement in the Building Situation Renew Confidence— 
Retailers Delay Buying, But An Active Demand is Looked for Soon. 





FROM THE EMPIRE STATE METROPOLIS. 

New York, Dee. 2.—The situation in this district 
remains unchanged. Comparatively little business is 
being done and it is advisable for saw mills to hold 
their lumber rather than offer it at cut prices, as the 
cutting of prices will accomplish little in making sales. 
When yards and consumers feel that conditions war- 
rant their placing orders for lumber they will be will- 
ing to pay market prices. From an outoftown stand- 
point thé situation is improving. Several large manu- 
facturing concerns, which shut down a short time ago, 
have resumed operations and the railroads are placing 
orders for stock. 

The new hardwood and mahogany rules, called the 
‘‘northeastern rules,’’ which were adopted by the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, have been sent to 
members of the association. 

The secession movement will meet wich little encour- 
agement in the east. It is advisable for members of 
the Manufacturers’ and National associations, in quot- 
ing prices by letter or otherwise, to have it understood 
under which rules the lumber is sold. 

It is advisable that Mr. Doster, of the hardwood asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Fish, of the national association, have 
shippers of hardwood stamp on the face of each letter 
containing quotations on lumber: ‘‘ Our lumber is graded 
and sold according to the rules of the — 
association and prices based thereon; any difference in 
measurement or inspection shall be submitted to an 
association inspector, whose decision shall be final.’’ 

For several years complaints have been made in this 
section on account of lumber being split and badly 
damaged after cars have reached the terminals of Jersey 
City, Hoboken and Staten island. A large percentage 
of lumber upon arrival at these terminals is unloaded 
on lighters and at times is roughly handled and badly 
damaged. Considerable saving can be made to shippers 
of lumber if they will insert on the face of the bill of 
lading, ‘‘This car must not be unloaded on lighter nor 
pier, but delivered to consignee intact.’’ The car 
will then be delivered to the consignee at his nearest 
siding and the customer will unload in the proper 
manner. 

Z. Clark Thwing, of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, 
called on the local trade this week and bought several 
cars of mahogany veneers. He also closed several con 
tracts for his company’s dry kilns. Mr. Thwing reports 
business fair. 

J. P. Winchester, expert timber estimator, Buchannon, 
W. Va., spent several days in this city recently renewing 
old acquaintances. Other visitors included H. M. Hos 
kins and B. B. Burns, Bristol, Tenn.; R. L. Riggs, 
Paterson, La.; W. D. White, Pittsburg, Pa. 


DIXIE. 





THE METROFOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Dee. 3.—Prospective builders are slowly 
realizing the fact that the present is a most favorable 
time as far as the price of building material is con- 
cerned. Slowly a betterment is noted in the building 
situation and with the improvement in finances more 
new building plans are coming out, although in numbers 
the figures compare unfavorably with last year. ‘The 
last week twenty-three permi.s were issued in Manhat- 
tan and Bronx as against forty-nine for the same week 
last year, the money values being respectively $1,145,200 
and “$1,706,450; in Brooklyn, where the builders have 
been hit hardest, there were only seventy-seven permits 
for last week compared with 153 for the corresponding 
week last year, the values being $480,805 and $1,345,062 
respectively. There is a surprisingly large increase in 
the value of alterations, which foot up to more than 
$100,000 above the same week last year. 

There were no developments last week to influence a 
larger buying, because most retailers take the position 
that even with an improved financial situation it is just 
as well to hold off buying a short time longer. On the 
other hand some of the wiser ones realize that the time 
is not far distant when everybody will be wanting stocks 
at once and some will be disappointed; others feel prices 
are likely to advance before going materially lower and 
are putting out their inquiries and orders, many of the 
latter calling for delivery after February and March. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company, while reporting a 
slower run of hemlock orders than usual for this time 
of the year, believes there will be a mater‘al improve- 
ment near the first of the year, as local and suburban 
dealers have allowed their stocks to run down and will 
soon be needing considerable hemlock, if for no other 
purpose than to size up. The company’s mills in Penn- 
sylvania have been kept busy on some old contracts, but, 
like other manufacturers in this line, have accumulated 
very little stock. Other visitors from the hemlock field 
say there is less stock at mill points than some wholesal- 
ers are willing to admit. 

Charles E. Page & Co. find a better run of business 
than last month but say that retailers take advantage of 
every possible excuse in order to delay placing even 
their most urgent orders. Charles E. Page expresses the 
opinion of many local wholesalers when he says there 
must soon be considerable good business coming into 
the yards just outside of the city where building has 
held up better than in the immediate city districts, but 
where retailers have ‘‘caught the fever’’ and are hold- 
ing up their orders to the last possible moment. This 
firm is handling a good line of southern pine and maple 


flooring trade and, backed by unusually good mill stocks, 
is catering to a larger line of trade than last year. 

H. M. Bickford, of the H. M. Bickford Company, 
Boston, Mass., called on Local Manager A. O. Shoaf, 
1 Madison avenue, last week. Mr. Bickford finds a 
fairly good run of trade, but, in line with other whole- 
salers, expects an improvement within three or four 
weeks. The company has just completed a new schooner, 
the Horace M. Bickjord, 500 tons gross and 448 tons net, 
With a earrying capacity of 500,000 feet of lumber, to 
ply in the company’s coastwise lumber trade. This is 
only in Ene with the company’s efforts to keep up to 
date in the matter of prompt deliveries in its growing 
North Carolina yellow pine and cypress trade. 

J. F. Steeves, head of the firm of Chureh Kk. Gates & 
Co., large retail lumber cealers in the Bronx, is one of a 
committee who will represent the Bronx business inter 
ests at the Rivers and Harbors Congress to be held in 
Washington this week. There are fifty-n’‘ne miles of 
water front in the Bronx and the annual value of the 
commerce of the, Harlem river is $3800,000,000 and. it 
was therefore decided that a representative man must 
be chosen to head the Bronx delegation, and Mr. Steeves 
was elected. 

Henry Cape, who was formerly viee president and in 
charge of the metropolitan office of the Davidson Lumber 
Company, Limited, and who resigned that position a 
short time ago to engage in business for his own aecount, 
has opened well equipped offices in rooms 7,068 and 7,069 
at 1 Madison avenue, where he is receiving his old 
friends in the lumber trade. Mr. Cape reports a good 
line of trade in hemlock, spruee and hardwoods and his 
old time customers in this market are glad to see him 
back in business in h’s own name at the old stand. 

The market received calls last week from two well 
known redwood handlers. One is A. B. Hammond, of 
the Hammond Lumber Company, San Franciseo, Cal., 
who has been in the city for several weeks on a combined 
pleasure and business trip. The second is C, J. Flack, 
Kansas City, Mo., castern agent of the Redwood Manu 
facturers’ Company, with headquarters at Black Dia 
mond, Cal. Both these gentlemen report an easing off in 
eastern orders but say they note an improvement over 
last year and Mr, Flack attributes much of the inereased 
eastern redwood trade to the faet that h's company’s 
transportation facilities are such that it is not infrequent 
to land a ear of redwood as quickly as a local buyer gets 
his southern pine, thereby placing California redwood on 
an equal footing with pine, when it comes to competing 
for some of the ‘* hand to mouth’’ business. 

The lardwood trade reeeived calls last week from 
John N. Seatcherd, of Seatecherd & Son, Buffalo, N. Y., 
the hardwood firm which recently celebrated its fiftieth 
business year. Mr. Seateherd looks for some good hard 
wood orders after January 1. 

A. Lyneh Ward, of the Ward Lumber Company, Lyneh 
burg, Va., was among last week's visitors. Others in 
elude L. Germain, of the Germain Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; C. D. Fischer, of W. E. Kelley & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; C. H. Bond, of. E. W. Rathbun & Co., 
Oswego, N. Y.; George H. Mell, Kane, Pa.; George H. 
Barker, of Barker & Co., Ine., Boston, Mass. ; Hugh Me 
Lean, of McLean Lumber Company and Haines Lumber 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Richard P. White, Albany, 
N. Y.; W. L. Sykes, Emporium Lumber Company, Keat 
ing Summit, Pa.; A. J. 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. W. Lockwood, of the New York office of the Rice 
& Lockwood Lumber Company, received a visit last week 
from Frank ©, Rice, Springfield, Mass., president of the 
company. Both these gentlemen find a betterment of 
business as compared with last month but do not look 
for any great improvement for several weeks, feeling 
that it will take that time for the period of reaction to 
work itself out. The company’s new spruce and hemlock 
mill at South Maitland, N. S., is now running ,along 
nicely and for a brand new mill is turning out a larger 
output than was expected when the mill started two or 
three months ago. 

A new wholesale hardwood firm has been started at 
1 Madison avenue by Uptegrove & Polhemus, composed 
of G. M. Uptegrove and J. M. Polhemus, who were for- 
merly connected with W. E. Uptegrove & Bro., the well 
known hardwood concern. They will handle a general 
line of domestic hardwood and have a distributing yard 
at the foot of Kent street and the East river. Mr. Upte- 
grove is the son of W. E. Uptegrove and both gentlemen 
have had a good experience in the hardwood trade. 


Cadwallader, George F. Craig 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dee. 2.—Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Coast mills have closed down the price 
of red cedar shingles has declined rapidly and some 
dealers who contracted for a considerable quantity sev- 
eral months ago would gladly be released from. their 
obligations. A decrease of over 50 cents is reported 
within the last month. 

The steamer Aztec and consort Miztec are loading 
at Boyne City, Mich. The steamer is taking on stock 
for W. H. White & Co. and Hoadley & Bennett. The 
Miztee will carry a mixed cargo of hemlock and hard- 
wood to Cleveland. The schooner Francomb is on its 
way with a cargo of white pine for Silverthorne & Co. 
The last shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas over 
the Erie canal will leave tomorrow and will consist of 
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wo eargoes for the Rochester Box & Lumber Company 
nd one for Phelps & Fletcher. The stock is being 
hipped by J. A. McBurney & -Co. 

Only three more cargoes of lumber will arrive at the 
onawandas before the season closes. Estimating that 
ich of these carries 1,000,000 feet the total receipts for 
ie season will be approximately 332,499,512 feet, as 
vainst 443,449,512 feet for 1906. 

The following table gives the receipts during the last 
iirty-five years, with the estimated total receipis for 











907: 
Lumber, Lumber, 
YEAR— feet. YE AR feet. 
GEsasatenace 104,999,000 | 1891..........4. 505,512,000 
GROAN csccavens RES TOELIOO | BOOBs ccc ceesese 498,005 9,000 
A PROBE oss ve0cis * 430,249,000 


8,000 
421, 373,: 500 














601, Sye'a50 
479, 066, 1: 36 





The stock received during the last three days was dis- 
ibuted as follows: 


SOAT AND CONSIGNEE leet. 
steamer Weston, A. Weston & Son............. - 495,000 
schooner Our Son, Robinson Bros...............5- 
chooner Peshtigo, Silverthorne & C 

hooner Grance Holland, White, Gra 
Schooner Genoa, Robinson Bros............+5- 
Schooner Stewart, A. Weston & Son 
steamer CC. H. Green, Robinson Bros... .........6- 


Steamer Ed Smith, White, Gratwick & Co 53.286 
Schooner Jron City, White, Frost & White......... GH40,263 
Steamer Alcona, Hoadley & Bennett............-. 221 Ty 
teamer Alcona, W. G. Palmer......cccccccscvvsve ST.351 


steamer Langell, L. HW. Swan & Co. ......6..005 06. 730,000 


NEW ENGLAND NOTES. 





items of Lumber Trade Interest for Massachusetts 
and Maine Shipping Points—News and 
Personals. 


Boston, MASS., Nov. 30.—Nellis, Amos & Swift, of 
U'tiea, N. Y., have discontinued their Boston office, which 
vas established during the summer. 

George F. Cobb, manager of the Pope & Cattle yard, 
t Chelsea, has returred from a short trip to Bermuda 
much improved in health, Mr. Cobb was accompanied 
on this trip by Dan Lucey, salesman for H. C. Philbrick. 

The plant of the Chandler Planer Company, Ayer, 
has been shut down for an indefinite period. 

George A. Beers spent Thanksgiving with his family 
in Bristel, Conn. Mr, Beers spends most of his time at 

e plant of the J. H. Blake Lumber Company in South 
Carolina. 

Some of the mills have a good supply of spruce logs 
with which to start rf spring season, while others are 

pendent upon this winters’ cut. One large manufac 

rer in Maine has planned not to saw at all next sea- 

n and another will reduce his output fully 50 percent. 

Samuel Cottrell, of the J. T. Cottrell Company, Paw 
tucket, R. 1, is reeeiving the congratulations of his 
friends over the birth of a daughter. 

Lumber freights are fairly steady. The rate from the 
south is #6 and from Atlantic ports $6.25 to $6.50. 

Lumber receipts at this city for the last week by 
witer were as follows: Three part steamer cargoes 
trom the south, with $14,648 feet; twelve schooners 

m the provinces with 1,178,792 feet of lumber, 1,987,- 
(0 shingles and 19,000 feet of piling. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, Me., Nov. 30.—All the mills on tidewater 

» shut down for the winter and business in this port 

nearly at an end. Of the dozen vessels in port eight 
loading lumber and will leave within forty-eight 
hours. ‘The season has been unsatisfactory from the 
nufaeturers’ point of view. Logs have been high 

| the cost of production greater than usual, so that, 

h a sluggish market for spruce, at prices consider- 
a ly lower than kast year, the margin of profit has been 
s val, 

Production of spruce lumber on this river has been 
1 ich less than the average of recent years, the mill of 
t.o Eastern Manufacturing Company having sawed only 

out 36,000,000 feet, compared with 48,000,000 feet in 

16 and 50,000,000 feet in 1905. Most other plants 

ve curtailed in proportion. About 15,000,000 feet 

logs have been hauled for spring sawing at tidewater 

lls and considerable lumber, mostly spruce, has been 

led on the wharves. Some mills are well supplied with 

ss for an early start in 1908, while others have few 

+s or none at all and will be late in star.ing. General 

sposition is toward curtailing the log cut, except for 
the pulp mills. 

The situation in the freight market this season has 
heen remarkable. Usually freights start in the spring 
oO the basis of $2.75 or $3 a thousand to New York, 
strengthen to ¢3 and $3.25 in midsummer and advance 

$3.25 and $3.50, even $3.75, late in the fall. This 
year the market weakened toward the close instead of 
advaneing, and vessels that got $3.25 in September and 
October have lately been chartered at $3. At ports 
lurther east and even on the Kennebec rates were 25 
to 50 cents better. 


FROM LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


What is Going On. Among Lumber Manufacturers 
and Dealears in Cleveland and 
Buffalo. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Dee. 4.—The lumber trade is improv- 
ing and the fact that consumers need lumber will save 
the seller from a standstill of any length. Most yards 
contain as much lumber as they had a year ago. Less 
has come in by lake, but probably less has been sold, 
and the rail business steadily increases. 

The amount that came in by lake to the end of No- 
vember, as reported by the custom house, is 137,513,000 
feet and 216,635,000 shingles, against 175,773,000 feet 
and 240,365,000 shingles at the same time last year. 
Probably at deast half the decrease of 38,000,000 feet 
of lumber and all the 24,000,000 shingles was made up 
by increased rail receipts. 

Building activity, largely in wood, is holding up 
remarkably. During the week fifty-four permits were 
issued, involving an outlay of $111,588, the list con- 


taining thirty-five frame dwellings. The disposition 
seems to be to build as actively as possible through the 
winter. Among those having plans for new structures 
is W. K. Jackson, of the lumber and cooperage firm of 


Tindle & Jackson, who will build a garage and stable, 
at a cost of $12,000. 

I’. H. Reilley and family have gone to California, 
where they will spend the greater part of the winter, 
leaving W. W. Reilley, the senior member of the firm, 
to look after the poplar trade. 

Some timber operators in the Canadian pine woods 
have modified their cut. Graves, Bigwood & Co, report 
that they have laid off 175 men and estimate that the 
Canadian pine cut will be curtailed 25 to 331% percent. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, Dec. 4.—Remarkably open weather 
has allowed the continuation of considerable building, 
and while business has dropped off as uswal at this time 
of year general conditions are all that could be ex- 
pected. Dealers gencrally are making no particular 
effort to dispose of large amounts of stock on account 
of the condition of the money market, but all are hope- 
ful of improvement within a short time. 

The monthly report of the 
November indicates a fair month’s building business 
as compared with November of Jast year, but a radical 
decline over that of October. During November 179 
permits were issued for frame buildings, to cost 
$246,335; brick and stone, twenty-six permits, to cost 
$540,360; alterations and repairs, 268 permits, 
$83,623; total, 473 permits, to cost $870,318. 
same month last year 661 permits were issued, 
$808,027; for 


building inspector for 


to cost 
For the 
to cost 
October of this year 830 permits were 
to cost $4,255,397. 

The serious illness of Isaae Kirk has been a source 
of much regret to his many friends in the local lumber 
industries. Mr, Kirk is prominent in a number of lum- 
ber enterprises, being principally known as the vice 
president of the Advance Lumber Company. He was 
reported somewhat improved early this week. 

Navigation has almost closed so far as the local 
lumber business is concerned. The steamer Huron City, 
with a cargo for the Simon Lumber Company and the 
Guy & Ralph Gray Company, and the steamer FE. A. 
Shores, with a cargo for the Lake Shore Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company are still ous. 

A useful as well as ornamental addition to the prop- 
erty of the lumber dealers’ club house is a_ beautiful 
marine clock, which was presented to the Cleveland lum- 
bermen this week by the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
The presentation was made by Gail H. Marine, who rep- 
resents the Long-Bell Lumber Company in this section, 
and the gift was highly appreciated by the members of 
the club. The clock is simple in design, but constructed 
along ideas of aceuracy and substantiability. It is 
well in keeping with the maritime connection of the 
local lumber market, and striking the various ship’s 
bells makes it a pleasant reminder of those wi.h marine 
connections. 

The many friends of Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert 
H. Jenks Lumber Company, are pleased to know of. his 
rapid convalescence. When it was recently announced 
at the lumber dealers’ club house that Mr. Jenks was 
improving rapidly congratulations were written” and 
signed by many local lumbermen. The message, aceom- 
pamed by a beautiful bouquet of American beauty roses, 
was sent to Mr. Jenks. 

When the whistle blew at the yard of the Nicola, 
Stone & Myers Company the night before Thanksgiving 
all the men were ordered to report at the office. There 
they found the room almost half full of young turkeys 
waiting for them, with the best wishes of their em- 
ployers for a happy and bounteous day. 

C. J. Flack, eastern sales manager of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Company, of Black Diamond, Cal., and 
M. A. Mummert, correspondence clerk of the same com- 
pany, recently visited Putnam & Savidge, the company’s 
local representatives. This firm has an excellent busi- 
ness in west coast products throughout this section and 
efforts are being made to knit the organization more 
firmly together. 


issued, 








The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been advised that not 
only was J. A. Wilkinson, of Bristol, Tenn., awarded 
the gold medal on poplar but on his oak exhibit as well 
by the committee on awards at the Jamestown Expo- 
sition. 
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ba PORTLAND, OREGON, | 


Strenuous Life may be made 
ci by placing your FIR 
| Orders with Us. 


We keep after shipments— 
Our inspectors make your grades. 


























| Fir Timbers 10 to 100 ft. long 
| Derricks, complete sets ready 
for shipment. Bridge Timbers, 
Mining Timbers. Tank Stock 


—all kinds of factory lumber. 











| The Morse & Briggs Lumber Co 


404 Couch Bldg., 417 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
| PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




















ir |imbers 


ROUGH OR SURFACED. 


Large Sizes, and up to 
Y 120 ft. in length. © 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Branch Sales Office, 
201 Scott Building, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 
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FIR LUMBEIR 


827 Chamber of 
| Commerce Bldg. 


_ = 


PORTLAND 
OREGON. 


| F.C.Graham Lumber Co. 











Columbia River Lbr. Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Solicits Your Inquiries For 


FIR LUMBER 














We are Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


WIDE AND THICK CLEAR 


———GREEN OR DRY 


Daily Capacity GLATSKANIE LUMBER CO. 


7 50,000 Feet. CLATSKANIE, ORE, 
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ARTHUR HONEYMAN ROBT. C. KINNEY HARLAND WENTWORTH 


INTERSTATE LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Shippers 
Pacific Coast Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
BY CAR OR CARGO. 
738 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 


Telecode. PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEW ITEMS WE SAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Ped Cedar Shingles, 


All made trom Green Timber. 
All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills, 
High grade Kilo Dried Fir Finish. 
Spruce and Cedar, 4x4 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 








Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 


DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 








\ 





CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE;WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND. 
SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


om 2 oo} e) 3 PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








R. J. Menz Lumber Co., 


of SEATTLE, WASH. 


Invites and appreciates opportunity to serve the require- 
ments of Ket ail Lumber Dealers, and Car Building « ompan- 
ies, believing that its extensive clientele, which has been 
gradually dev eloped through eleven years of consistent and 
considerate service in the Pacific Coast Trade. is its strongest 
endorsement of the favorable and efficient service rendered 
to its patrons. 


WASHINGTON 


Fir, Red Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Telecode Used, Write or wire for prices, 











FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. §, BENNETT LUMBER CO, 


| ras CITY and REDMOND, WASH, SEATTLE, WASH: 


—s 























LUMBER~SHINGLES 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


























NORTH PACIFIC COAST NEWS, OF INTEREST. 





Movement Afoot to Increase Powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission—Demand Awak - 


ening and Orders Not So Scarce as Last Week—A Big Export Shipment. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 30.—United States Senator 
Samuel Piles has advised local lumbermen that at a con- 
ference with senate delegations from Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana last Tuesday Senator Fulton was instructed to 
draft a bill for presentation at the coming session 
amending the railroad rate law in accordance with 
recommendations of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, giving to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to determine the reasonable- 
ness of any new freight rate, proposed by the railroads, 
before it shall become effective. 

During next week the protective association being 
organized by wholesalers to combat the cancelation of 
orders after shipment, will be in working order. More 
orders have been canceled this week, some of which were 
shipped more than a month ago and are at their desti- 
nation or nearly so. In no instance will the request to 
cancel be granted. Wholesalers have agreed to stand 
together against this evil and orders shipped will not be 
diverted, 

Officials of the Northern Pacific railroad announce 
that the Columbia river line to Kalama will be com- 
pleted early in January and, as wheat shipments will 
be through by that time, cars will be rushed to Grays 
harbor and delayed shipments will be cleaned up. The 
Grays harbor district has more unfilled orders than 
any other part of the state. 

Merchants in all parts of the state are urging lum- 
ber and shingle mills to start operation as early as 
possible. It is estimated that these mills have. dis- 
charged between 25,000 and 30,000 men. In many in- 
stances the men stay in the towns expecting a resump- 
tion of work and merchants have been carrying their 
accounts. This is no longer possible and in nearly every 
mill town workmen have been notified that because 
wholesalers will not carry the retailers retail credits will 
be suspended December 1. A few of the mills will start 
after the first of the year if the rate case is settled, but 
general resumption will not oceur until about Febru- 
ary 1. 

For the last two weeks the Puget sound country has 
been having its annual rain storms. Most rivers and 
moun.ain streams are full and log jams are reported. 
The Stillaguamish river is blocked near Norman. At 
the mouth of the Philchuck is a jam of 5,000,000 feet. 
Half a mile farther up the Philchuck is a larger jam, 
estimated to contain 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet. In 
some places the logs are piled ten feet high and con- 
siderable time will be required to loosen them. 

©. B. Clark, manager of the Miles City Lumber Com- 
pany, of Glendive, Mont., is spending a few days in 
this city. Mr. Clark’s company operates nine retail 
yards in different sections of the mountain state. He 
says the business outlook in Montana is fine. The Mil- 
waukee railroad is rushing its construction westward 
and is running construction trains to Glendive. 

H. E. Knapp, formerly of Duluth, Minn., who has 
been looking after the interests of the Red Cliff Lumber 
Company, which has acquired large timber interests on 
Vancouver island and is building at Alberni, British 
Columbia, accidentally shot himself with a revolver at 
the hotel at Alberni on November 28, It is reported 
that-he will recover. 

Lester W. David, manager of the Frazer River Saw 
Mills, Limited, Millside, B. C., announces that the 
capacity of the plant will at once be enlarged by addi- 
tional new machinery. For the last three weeks the 
mill has been turning out about 1,500,000 feet of tim- 
bers to be used in improvements, which include the 
building of 550 feet more dock and a 200-foot extension 
to the dry lumber shed. In the saw mill one 11-foot 
band and one 9-foot band will be added and a 7-foot 
band resaw and a 60-inch gang will be installed in place 
of a 52-inch gang. This will give the mill the following 
equipment: Two single cutting bands, one double cut- 
ting band, one gang and three band resaws. Two more 
concrete dry kilns are being built and a complete new 
battery of water tube boilers with 3,000 horsepower 
capacity will be installed as well as a Twin City Corl’ss 
engine. The company has 2,300,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber, and Mr. David says the intention is to make 
the mill one of the best and most complete on the Pacific 
coast. The mill of the Anacortes Lumber & Box Com- 
pany at Anacortes, Wash., of which Mr, David is also 
manager, shut down this week to remain closed in- 
definitely. The box factory is also closed. 

W. W. Vater, who has represented the Port Blakeley 
Mill Company at Minneapolis for a number of years, 
has been spending a couple of weeks in this city. He 
left this week for his home, having made arrangements 
to represent in the future the Portland-Blakeley Mill 
Company, Port Blakeley, the Northwest Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle, and the Hl. O. Seiffert Lumber Company, 
Everett, Wash. With these three connections Mr. Vater 
will be better able to handle his business and ship over 
all transcontinental railroads. He is an experienced 
salesman with a large acquaintance with the trade in 
the middle west and his new connections should enable 
him to handle business in excellent shapé the coming 
year. 

George B. Blackwell, manager of the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, is now the proud father of a 
7-pound girl, the first to arrive at the Blackwell home, 
and he is, therefore, feeling quite ‘‘chesty.’’ 


E. L. Harkness, of the Bridgeford-Cunningham Lui - 
ber Company, spent a few days in Seattle and oth r 
Puget sound points recently. 

G. C. Phillips, representing Scott, Henderson & C.., 
at Sydney, New South Wales, was in Seattle this we k 
calling on et irgo shippers and was a visitor at the } 
cifie coast association meeting in Tacoma. He arriv ( 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, November 22, on te 
Aeorangi, of the Canadian-Australian mail line, aid 
left Tacoma Saturday afternoon for San Francisc), 
where he will attend to business with the principal lu: i- 
ber exporters, returning to Vancouver in time to boa d 
the Moana, of the same line, which sails for Austra!.a 
December 27. He states that conditions have been sat. s- 
factory in a business way in Australia this year. His 
firm is a large wholesaler, handling about 15,000,000 fet 
of fir, largely from Washington and British Columbh/a, 
annually, besides considerable redwood and California 
and Balce pine. 


Among the Lumbermen. 


The band saw plant of the Parker Bell Lumber Compaiy, 
which arrived last week, is placed in position. This coa 
pany is receiving some orders and shipments are mide 
promptly. 

G. B. Barclay, president of the Northwest Lumber Com 
pany, is building a $20,000 residence in the Denny-Bla ne 
addition to Seattle. It will be one of the most mod rn 
homes in the city. 

Alvin Schwager, of the Minnesota Lumber Company, a 
nephew of Louis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, spent 
Thanksgiving in Seattle. 

Jay S. Bennett, of the Jay S. Pennett Lumber Company, 
is receiving a few shingle orders. Prices are stiffer and 
shipments are going forward promptly. 

R. W. Douglass, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, will go 
east during January to attend the eastern shingle retailers 
convention. 

I A. Muffley, manager of the Old Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, is at Warrenton, visiting the company’s mill at that 
point. 

Col. H. 8. Stein, of Barnes & Mauk, reports shingles stiffer 
this week. 

Holders of what transit shingles are at transfer, from the 
Coast, say the demand is good at prices prevailing a month 
ago. 

Manager Tresider, of the Alaska Lumber Company, Is 
receiving a few shingle orders at better prices than a week 
ago. 

Charles E. Patton, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, says his firm is receiving some new business in lumber 
and shingles at good prices 

The Washington Lumber & ‘Timber Company will soon 
increase the size of its office rooms in the Lowman building 

John A. Hughes, of the John A. Hughes Lumber Com 
pany, says a few lumber inquiries are being received. No 
orders have been placed. 

The W. W. Herron Lumber Company notices an improve- 
ment in business from the east this week. 

Advices received by local wholesalers are to the effect 
that little railroad business will be placed with Washington 
mills for the first six months of 1908. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TAcOMA, WASH., Nov. 30.—The Pacifie National Lum 
ber Company this week sold to a London firm 1,500,000 
feet of long timbers to be shipped to Rotterdam. The 
shipment will consist of timbers varying in size from 
14x14 inches to 20x20 inches and from sixty to eiglity- 
five feet in length and is to be No. 1 merchan.able. 
The logs to cut this order will have to be specially 
selected from the company’s timber along the Tacoma 
Eastern railroad and will be cut at its mill. E. W. 
Demarest, vice president of the company, says the mill 
will probably be kept running all winter, as the com- 
pany has a number of cargo orders to get out, besides 
some eastern business. 

The United States quartermaster’s department yes- 
terday awarded to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany the contract for 2,000,000 feet of lumber to be 
shipped to the Philippines. Part of this will be taken 
on the Briush steamer Kumeric, and the balance will go 
on the Manila liner Shawmut. The St. Paul company’s 
exceptional facilities for quick delivery won it this orcer. 

Contractors Dibble & Hawthorne, of this city, Tics 
day began grading for the south portal to the Unoon 
Pacifie’s big tunnel into Tacoma. The Union Pacific is 
evidently determined to complete its line from he 
Columbia river to Puget sound as soon as_ possi le. 
Work on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’s Tac: na 
terminals is also progressing. 

Pierce county has twelve crews in the woods ceruis ng 
all standing timber in the county for the purpose of |e- 
termining tax re Townships 14, 15, 16 id 
17 in ranges 5, 6 and 7 have been cruised. They « 
prise about 85,000 acres of standing timber. Cov ty 
Assessor Harry Railsback expects the cruisers will req re 
about seven months more to complete their task. 

President August von Boecklin, of the Washing 00 
Manufacturing Company, said yesterday: 

We are keeping our plant running and are waiting to -ce 
what the future will develop. Not much in the way of °W 
business is coming in but we are making some shipm 'ts 
and are doing enough to keep things moving. Cars .ré 
easier but, as usual, when cars are easy business is sc: ce 
and when plenty of business is offering no cars can be | 4. 


The Washington company makes a specialty of | l- 
umns and has a fine modern plant to which it 48 
lately been making minor improvements. Mr. mn 
Boecklin is also president of the Manley-Moore |. 1 
ber Company, Rg occ several months 10, 
and of which J. Manley has the active managem ut. 
The company is m: ade up of experienced lumber miu 
facturers and is meeting with excellent success. ts 
offices are in the Bankers’ Trust building. 

Orders have been issued by the Northern Pavifi¢ 
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ailway in this city that when a car of forest products 
s found overloaded it shall be returned to the mill for 
cloading and a charge of 44 made for setting in the 
ar. This is said to be the first time the Northern 
‘acific has attempted to collect switching charges in 
ases of this kind. If a car is weighed at Ellensburg 
nd found overloaded railroad section men transfer part 

f the load to another car and the millman has to pay 
or the transfer. 

A eall has been issued by the Panama canal commis- 
on for bids to supply a large quantity of fir for canal 
urposes. Bids will be opened at Washington, D. C., 
vecember 13. Charles S. Lyons, local agent of the com- 
iission, will be glad to supply blanks to millmen in- 
‘rested. His offices are in the Chamber of Commerce 
uilding. Included in the specifications are about 
00,000 feet of 1l-inch stuff, 750,000 feet of 2-inch stuff 
rom eighteen to forty-two feet in length, several mil- 
on feet of 4, 6 and 8-inch dimension stuff and a large 
uantity of timbers. 

Raymond advices state that W. 

factory site adjacent to the 
iny’s plant there and will erect 
ain building will be 46x110 feet 

1 operation about February 1. 

©. A. Darling, who lately became a resident of this 
ity, is local representative of the Arkansas Valley Lum- 
er Company, Wichita, Kan., and is making some pur- 
iases for it. 

The Young & Johnson Lumber Company has closed 
ts shingle mill. It expects to close its saw mill at 
Kapowsin soon. Its output is handled by the A. C. 
Young Lumber Company. Members of the company feel 
lecidedly complimented because its employees, most of 
vhom live at Kapowsin, offered to turn all their sav- 
ngs accounts over to the company at 3 percent interest. 

The business formerly carried on under the name of 
(. D. Danaher has been incorporated with the secretary 
f staie as the Danaher Lumber Company. The capital 
stock is $500,000 and the incorporators are C. D. Dana- 
her, Lillian Danaher, Clara Alber and F. 8. Blattner. 
rhe Danaher company’s offices are in the Bankers’ 
‘Trust building. It owns a fine modern saw mill and 
shingle mill plant on the waterfront and a large quan- 
tity of fine timber tributary to this city. W. 8. Taylor 
is general manager of the company. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Company filed a resolu- 
tion with the secretary of state Monday announcing its 
intention to extend its Moclips branch into the Quinault 
Indian reservation, where there is some fine timber. 


W. Wood has bought 
Raymond Box Com- 
a veneer plant. The 
and the plant will be 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 29.—Thousands of idle men 
overrun the northwest, as a result of mills and camps 
having been closed. Appreciating this condition Will- 
iam Dougherty, manager of the Mitchell Lumber Com- 
pany, intends to start his mill as early as possible. He 
will be compelled to close down about the first of De- 
cember. Mayor Newton Jones, of the Seaside Shingle 
ompany, who has been elected executive of the city 
nder a charter of the first class, says his company’s 
hig plant will also resume as soon as possible to aid 
its idle erew, which has never before been thrown out of 
ork by the company. 

The Mitchell Lumber Company is working on an 
rder of 500,000 feet of timbers for the Panama canal. 
(he shipment will be taken south by the steamer Sheila. 
this craft will also take structural timber for the same 

stination from the Everett Lumber Company and 

ill complete its 3,000,000-foot capacity at other ports 
1 Puget sound. The company is working on an order 
{ railroad ties consigned to San Francisco and will 
smplete a lumber cargo for the south before closing its 
lant about December 1. 

W. 8S. Rogers, who has been in the employ of the 

eyerhaeusers since he was 11 years of age, has re- 
sned his position as manager of the Weyerhaeuser 

imber Company in this city and has accepted a simi- 

r position with the New Westminster (Bricish Co- 

mbia) plant of the Fraser River Saw Mills Company. 
ie plant which Mr. Rogers will manage is located at 

illside, two miles from New Westminster, and has a 

pacity of 350,000 feet. The succeeding manager of 

e Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company is Charles Broad- 

nt, of Olympia, Wash., builder of the Mukilteo Lum- 

r Company’s mill. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company is doing con- 





lerable cargo business and its plant is running 
adily, 

IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., ‘Nov. 30.—The Eastern Railway 


Lumber Company has closed its shingle mill indefi- 
itely. 

Machinery and buildings are being added to the 
ontesano planing mill and the plant is being generally 
uproved, The proprietors are all experienced men and 
re enjoying a good business. 

The price of logs on Grays harbor is declining per- 
eptibly. Mills are not buying and loggers do not seem 
sain to sell. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Nov. 29.—Shipments continue to 
zrow lighter. The supply of cars is abundant to move 
ill traffic offered and commodities such as wood, coal 
‘te. are reaching this city in great quantities for the first 
ime in two years. Practically all mills have shut down 
for the season and most of them are planning for light 
operations in the woods during the winter. 

The Humbird Lumber Company, Sand 


Point, Ida., 


has notified its men that a new schedule of wages will 
go into effect on December 1. 


Under this schedule; which 





will apply to its entire force of woodsmen, wages range 
from $2.25 to $2.50 a day. Board will be supplied by 
the company at the daily rate of 63 cents. 

Several members of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
pany recently passed through this city en route to the. 
east, after having made an extensive tour of their prop- 
erty at Potlateh and other Idaho points. The party con- 
sisted of John Weyerhaeuser, Charles Weyerhaeuser, 
C. R. Musser and W. B. McIntyre, all of Minnesota. 
Manager W. B. Kendall, of the retail department of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, accompanied them in the 
tour about Idaho. 

T. J. Humbird, manager of the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany, Sand Point, Ida., visited Potlatch on a short 
business trip during the week. 

William Deary, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany and president of the special railway committee of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, regis- 
tered at the Spokane hotel November 22, returning to 
Potlatch the next day. 

G. H. McDonald, traveling salesman of the Me- 
Cloud River Lumber Company, of McCloud, Cal., is in 
this city on business. 

George Gardner, of the Walsh Lumber Company, 
Rock Cut, Wash., arrived in Spokane today on a short 
business trip. 

Charles Ditewig, Omaha, Neb., traveling salesman of 
the 8S. H. L. Lumber Company, is spending a few days 
in Spokane. 

L. Jones, of Three 
Three Lakes Lumber 
trade. 

The Spokane Lumber Company, Milan, Wash., is 
still running its saw and planing mill at full capacity 
and reports the largest business of the season dur- 
ing October and November. 


Lakes, Wash., 
Company, is 


the 
local 


representing 
visiting the 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 30.—Portland shipped close to 
12,000,000 feet of lumber during November, 6,153,494 


feet going to foreign ports and 5,708,000 feet to Cali- 
fornia. ‘This is not as good a showing as in November, 
1906, but is considered fairly good in view of existing 
conditions. Relatively larger quantities were shipped 
from Columbia river mills. Foreign business is looking 
up some, one cargo of fir having recently been sold to 
New York and another to London. The New York cargo 
will be furnished by the Portland Lumber Company. The 
sritish ship Jordanhill is reported under charter to 
carry lumber from here to London, England, the first 
cargo set afloat from here for that destination this year. 
The Jordanhill is now en route from Valparaiso, where 
it recently delivered a cargo of Oregon fir from local 
mills, 

The following shipments of iumber were made for 
foreign ports during November from Portland: 

November 2-—Steamship 3,207,880 
valued at $54,395, for Manila. 

November 4—Steamship Alesia, 101,000 feet lumber, val- 
ued at $2,410, for Hongkong and way ports. 

November 4—Steamship Jerje Viken, 2,819,614 feet lum- 
ber, valued at $38,593, for Shanghai. 

November 8—Steamship Nicomedia, 
valued at $675, for Hongkong. 


Inveran, feet lumber, 


25,000 feet lumber, 


COASTWISE LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

VESSEL Destination, Feet. 
Johan Poulsen, San Francisco..............e00e% 750,000 
ee, Se SINS 6.0 6 a dene sos.0e abe daanene 650,000 
Eee Peer Tre eT re 600,000 


Bee. Bs, BRE, TE OOD 0. 0k.c ces coccsscesesée 
Datey Freeman, San Francisco. .......csccccscccs 
Ss, Te Is 6 96-0505 0 600s 00042040089 


50,000 
350,000 
100,000 


re Ge, Se ss 00 occ ec cdcesscervesavess 450,000 
Se Rs, MS 5. koe nan0cccedeveacseaees 700,000 
ia CU: DOU Cac cc eo cccenvestesovceees 900,000 
Weentngten, GAR PrARCIBEO.. 2... cic cccsecccssecase 246,000 


562,000 
350,000 


Coe eer rere reser esereseresecceseseeee 5, 708, 000 


I, He I ono etd dbeaceendbslssan ke 
Johan Poulsen, San Francisco...........e2eeee00. 


Total 


The steam schooner Aurelia cleared for San Francisco 
this week with 562,000 feet of lumber. It received its 
cargo at Vancouver and at the mills of the Portland 
Lumber Company here. The steam schooner Yosemite 
was at Prescott this week finishing a cargo of lumber for 
one of the California ports. A portion of the cargo 
was received at Linnton. The large American ship Acme 
is at the mills of the Portland Lumber Company loading 
lumber for New York. This will be the largest lumber 
argo ever set afloat from the Pacific coast on a sailing 
vessel and possibly it will be the largest ever set afloat 
on a windjammer in the entire world, since there are 
few sailing vessels of greater dimensions than the Acme. 
The cargo will come near measuring 3,000,000 feet. It 
will consist of as fine material as there is in the land. 

E. D. Kingsley, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Com- 
pany, says that condit’ons are such that his company 
has been foreed to reduce wages from 25 cents to $1 
a day. The company will shut down this week until con- 
ditions may improve, as enough material is on hand to 
meet all anticipated demands and also enough to operate 
the box factory for sixty days or more. The planing 
mill will remain in operation as business demands. 





AWARDS MADE BY NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


WasuiIncton, D. C., Dee. 2.—The following awards 
have been made by the Bureau of Supplies and Acccunts, 
navy department: 

360,500 feet Douglas fir, 
Company, Seattle, Wash., $6,308. 7. 

16.000 feet board measure yellow . 
W. bD. Gill & Son, Paltimore, Md., $471 

100 yellow pine piles, Brooklyn yard “ailantic Creosoting 
& Wood Preserving Works, Norfolk, Va., $1,360 

35,000 feet board measure Oregon’ pine, Mare Island navy 


Brooklyn yard— 


yard— A, S. Carmen, Selby, Cal., $689.50. 
19,000 feet rough fir lumber, i sound—Colvin- 
Cheatham Company, Seattle, Wash., 


P uget_sound —Northwest Lumber 


aE TACOMA, WASH. 














Washington 
Fir 

Lumber and 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 





Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Building, 
Minneapoiis, Minn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 








C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER. Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y. & Treas. 
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IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


and then he orders our 


much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co., 


TACOMA, WASH. 











EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
HARRY L. FULLER, ‘U3 Broad Excnange Bidg., Bostun, Mass 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
Harry §. Oscoup, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1321, 


They 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 














OUR SPECIALTY. 
Glenmont Lumber Co. 


We are Manufacturers 
Mills at Elbe, Wash. 





FIR TIMBERS 


TACOMA, WASH. 














TO MAKE MONEY frais Actuary tor neunns 


the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely corr 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
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Complete Blower Systems 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIFE CO. 














Results Count 


more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 





never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us, 


543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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NEW 


SHEDITE 
aterproof Belting 


If it isn't the best belting you ever 
used—we will pay the freight back. 


B. WILLIAMS & SONS, 


DOVER, N. H. 





YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Know your rights and insist upon them. 


chased at a 
bliss, neither is it excusable. 


tance. 
Study the vital points of law and fact involved 


brought to market. 
You can do this by sending the small sum of 


Curiosity Shop. 


If You Don’t Know, 
Why Not Find Out P 


Admittedly the lumber business is complicated. 


addition to the ordinary causes for misunde-- 
nding it has those peculiar to all specialized 
ustries. 

Know 
rights of the other party and respect them. 
nform yourself. When hnowledge can be pur- 
nominal price, ignorance is not 


earn all about the rights of buyers and 
ers of lumbe:. . 
<now when and what constitutes an accep- 


the transportation question. 
earn somethine about the commercial woods 
America, and the means by which they are 












for a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 


MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


Main Office and Mills 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Fir and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 


AND 


RED CEDAR Shingles 


We are prepared to make prompt 
shipments at satisfactory prices. 

Shipments assorted to meet your re- 
quirements. 

Write or wire for special quotations. 











Minneapolis Office: 
Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
1014 Lumber Exchange. 























FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


Everett, Wash. 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Stocks Light in All Yards—Business Quiet— Annual 
Banquet of the Sawdust Club—News 
and Personals. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 2.—Business is dull, owing 
to the season of the year and to thé fact that the winter 
promises to be more severe than last, but a fair amount 
of business is being transacted and “total figures for the 
year will probably not fall below those of last year. 
Stocks of retailers are about exhausted. In all grades 
the low prices of a few weeks ago are maintained, but 
advances are expected. 

F. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., declares 
that last week was a gratifying one to his company so 
far as the volume of business was concerned. Mr, Un- 
derhill declares that business is all that could be ex- 
pected at this season, 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were the following: R. N. Schaeffer, with F. C. 
Slaymaker, New York city; Joseph C. Jones, Con- 
shocken; D. B. Andrews, of B. 8S. Bunting & Co., 
Ches:er; S. C. Cochran, Baltimore, Md.; C. G. Stitz- 
inger, New Castle; Mr. Houser, Brook, Va.; J. A. G. 
Allen, general manager of the Tygarts River Lumber 
Company, Mill Creek, W. Va.; John Flint, of Flint, 
Erving & Stoner, Pittsburg; B. B. Burns, of the Tug 
River Lumber Company, Bristol, Tenn.; W. E. Hooper, 
Chicago, [1l., and William F. Besant, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Jerome H. Sheip, of Sheip & Vandegrift, went to 
Cambridge, Mass., last week to spend the Thanksgiving 
holidays with his son, Stanley Sheip, who is a scudent 
at Harvard University, and incidentally to witness the 
Harvard-Yale football game. 

W. H. Lear was in New York city last week attend- 
ing the meeting of the Eastern States Hardwood Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, when the question of amed- 
ing the rules of inspection of lumber was considered. 
Ben Stoker, who was also to have attended the meet 
ing, was prevented from doing so by urgent business. 

The Sawdust Club, one of the famous inner dining 
clubs of the Union League, whose membership is made 
up solely of lumbermen members of the league, and 
which is one of the most exclusive clubs of lumbermen 
of this city, held its annual banquet at the Union League 
Tuesday evening. 

Thomas N. Nixon, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., made 
a trip to Baltimore on business during the week. James 
W. Andrews, of the same firm, is in New York on 
business. 

George Warner, wholesale and manufacturing lumber 
man, With offices in the Drexel building, returned last 
week from a trip through the south, during which he 
visited the several mills of the firm. S. Y. Warner, with 
offices in the Witherspoon building, left Wednesday for 
a tour of the south, intencing to visit the plants of the 
saw mills in which he is in-erested. 

Benjamin C. Currie, jr., local representative of R. M. 
Smith & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., made a business trip 
to New York city last week with R. M. and John Smith. 

Samuel Dyer, sales manager of the Otter Creek Boom 
& Lumber Company, vicited New York city last week on 
business. 

Halfpenny & Hamilton, wholesale lumbermen, with 
offices at 601 Crozer building, have made application for 
membership in the Lumbermen’s Exchange, making three 
firms which are to be admitted to membership at the next 
mecting of the board of directors, The exchange rooms 
continue to grow in popularity and are made the meet- 
ing place of many lumbermen, especially at luncheon 
hour, when the members and their friends gather and 
discuss business and trade affairs in general. ° 

The delegates who expect to go to Washington, D. C., 
this week to attend the Rivers and Harbors Congress, as 
representatives of the Lumbermen’s Exchange are: Ed- 
win B. Malecne, A. J. Cadwallader, 8S. B. Vrooman, J. D. 
Bush and Franklin Smedley. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrsBurG, Pa., Dee. 2.—Many dealers in closing 
cheir books for the year were surprised at the totals 
which, though they were of small car lots, made a very 
respectable showing. Lumbermen who have been at 
the mills in this state and in West Virginia returned 
in improved spirits. While the movement to cut down 
production .has been general, the amount of business 
going cn is larger than was supposed. 

KE. V. Babcock & Co. reports fair business coming in 
in small orders. E. V. Babcock is still in Tellico, Tenn., 
looking over the properties of the company there. F. R. 
Babeock has returned from a short trip to Ashtola, 
where he was called on business concerning the hemlock 
mills at that point. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company has suspended 
cperations at Dunlevie, W. Va., pending the instalation 
of a burner. Ii is also moving out a large amount of 
dry stock for the east and its total volume of orders 
makes a good showing. President J. B. Flint is at 
Dunlevie lcoking after the installation of the equipment. 

J. H. Woellett, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Compary, returned last week from Chicago, 
where he has been on a business trip. The company 
reports some fairly good contracts taken last week, one 
being for 250,000 feet of yellow pine at good prices. 
Cottonwood sales are light and hardwoods are moving 
fairly well. More inquiries are coniing in than two 
weeks ago. 

Pem:s & Vosburg report a slight improvement in their 
volume of business during last week. Mr. Vosburg and 
W. W. Wilson, head of the sales department of the 


firm, returned from Clarion and Forest counties, 
where they were looking over the mills. They were 
pleased at the conditions found there and report sufl- 
cient demand in the northern part of this state to kee) 
all of the mills running steadily. The operation of the 
mills at Bemis was reduced slightly, but a fair produ 
tion is maintained. 

President A’ M. Turner, of the A. M. Turner Lumber 
Company, says that car shortage in some portions of th 
south has interfered considerably with shipments. 
fair trade is maintained, however. 

President R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Con 
pany, repor.s white pine sales slow. The influences a 
work for a better condition of trade show results, how 
ever, and Mr. Baker regards the outlook as hopeful. Th» 
company is making no effort to get business and wi 
not scnd men out on the road before the first of th 
year. 

Better feeling prevails in industrial circles in thi 
ciy. The resumption of several departments of th 
steel corporation mills and the general repair wor 
being ordered where furnaces were blown out is caus 
ing some interest. 


MOBILE EXPORTS LARGE. 


Heavy Shipments Made to South America- Oak 
Staves to Italy—Many Improvements 
in Alabama Rivers. 








MoBILE, ALA., Dee. 2. Exports to South Americ 
from this city during the last week were represented b 
one cargo, consisting of 2,293,991 superficial feet of Jun 
ber, valued at $43,585, which went to Buenos Ayres 
This trave is improving and the bulk of it is done in 
the Gulf from Pascagoula and Pensacola, with an ceca 
sional cargo from this city. Pensacola reports that not 
Within the last vear has the South American marke 
shown such activity as in the last two months. Many 
orders are received there daily for lumber and many 
vessels have been chartered to load cargoes of lumber 
for the principal ports of South America. Advices cor 
cerning the general business situation in the River Plate 
region could hardly be more satisfactory, although prices 
continue low. 

Another feature of the week's exports from Mobi 
is the forwarding of a cargo to Palermo, Ltaly, which 
included sawn timber, resawn lumber asd oak staves, 

Exports during the last week to the West Indies 
amounted to about 1,500,000 superficial feet and ship 
ments were also made to Porto Rieo, Honduras and 
Grand Cayman. 

Further inquines have been received for cargoes upon 
Ngyptian schedules for Alexandria. Three vessels, with 
cargoes aggrecating about 7,000,000 feet, have heen dis 
patched from Gulf ports this year, while last year ther 
were ro exports in that direction, 

Bids were opened a few days ago for the construe 
tion of two more locks on the Black Warrior river, 


twenty miles north of Tuscaloosa, the stipulation being ° 


that they must be completed within 500 good working 
days. Only two bids were submitted for this work, and 
both of these bidders submitted estimates on the econ 
strue.ion of a lock “house at each lock. It is estimated 
that the total construction work will amount to pra 
tically $693.596. When these locks are completed, to 
gether with those at McGrew shoals, below Demopolis, 
over 500 miles of navigable river from Mobile to Tus 
caloosa will have been thrown ppen. This will mea 
much to the lumber interests of inis port and be ot 
incaleulable benefit to maritime in.erests. P. H. O’Brien, 
the contractor from Anniston, Ala., to whom wer 
awarded the contracts for locks Nos. 1 and 2 at MeGre\ 
shoals, was in this ci.y a few days ago to arrange thi 
bond required by the government, The work for whi 
he has received the contract will cost $1,000,000, 

Very few sales of sawn timber are being made. A) 
rivals are small and the output of the timber mills i 
barely one-third of normal. A parcel shipment, consist 
ing of a small bit of rough lumber and about 100 popla 
and oak logs, was sent to Liverpool this week. Prin 
lumber is in only mederace request and little stoek i 
being manufactured. Mills eutting for the interio 
trade continue to curtail their output as much as possib! 
Without actually shutting down. The larger mills ar 
trying to keep gcing for the benefit of their employees 
but some of the smaller concerns have shut down. 

Exports from Mobile for the’ two weeks ended Ni 
vember 30 were: 

La Ceiba, Norwegian steamship He'en—41,000 supertficia 
feet lumber, $409; 71,000 superiicial feet lumber, $1,121 
5,000 shingles, $18. 

Havana, iritish schooner Prospercre—-378,102 superficia 
feet lumber, $10,404; Norwegian steamship Ole Bull 
o4,238 superficial feet lumber, $1,288; American «schoon 
Harvison TT. Beccham—259,673 superficial feet  lumbe 
$3,376; Norwegian steamship Mort Gaines—314,753 super 
ficiai feet lumber, $5,308, 

Guantanamo, Pritish schooner Edna V, 
superficial feet lumber, $10,404. 

Humacoa, Vorto Rico, American schooner James Clifford 
301,229 superiicial feet lumber; 10,408 superficial feet mold 
ing, $8,325. 

Matanzas, British schooner 
superficial feet lumber, #6,259. 

New York, American steamship Nevwoes—150,000 supe 
ficial fect lumber; American steamship Colorado—150,00' 
superficial feet lumber; American sicamship Sabine—150,000 
superficial feet lumber. 

Buenos Ayres, British steamship Newlands —2,293,99! 
superficial feet lumber, $43,485. 

Puerto Cortez, Norwegian 
superticial feet lumber, $517. 

Ilavre, British steamship Willen 











Pickels—A7Z5,04 


Georgiana Roop—420,85 


steamship Mercator—382,000 


108,806 superficial feel 
$8 2 


lumber, $2,611; 262,680 superficial feet sawn, 042. 
46,574 supel 


Ruatan, Honolulu schooner Julia A, May 
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ficial feet lumber, $932; 


140 bunches shingles, $105. 
I, iverpool, 


British steamship Skerrymore—41 poplar logs, 


$511; 67 oak logs, $1,579; 31,987 superficial feet rough 
lumber, $790. 
Belize, Ilonolulu schooner Maggie G. Williams—54,082 


superficial feet lumber, 
— 20,000 superficial feet lumber, $553. 

Sagua la Grande, American schooner Freddie Hencken— 
406,169 superficial feet lumber, $6,905. 

Grand Cayman, British schooner Albatross 
ficial feet lumber, $1,441. 

Palermo, Italy, Italian bark Rosa 7'.—293,000 superficial 
feet sawn timber, $4,600; 317,000 superficial feet resawn 
timber, $5,700; 40,584 oak staves, $2,700. 

Matanzas, Norwegian steamship 7'imes 
feet lumber. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, American schooner Jicnry Crosby— 

371,000 yo ge jal feet lumber, $11,228. 

Bocas del Toro, British schooner Albert D. Mills 
superficial feet lumber, $406. 

Puerto Padre, Norwegian steamship Min 
ficial feet lumber, $5,070. 

Maryam, Norwegian steamship Min 
feet lumber, $2,275 

Santiago, Norwegian steamship Min 
feet lumber, $3,042 


$1,081; Norwegian steamship Belize 





75,000 super- 


59,317 superficial 


30,000 
254,540 super 
112,851 superficial 


182,556 superficial 





WILL TRAIN IN ALABAMA. 

Through the courtesy of John L. Kaul, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., the spring field work of the senior class of 
the Yale Forest School will be conducted on the hold- 
ings of the Kaul Lumber Company in Coosa county, 
that state. Mr. Kaul is a large and successful yellow 
pine operator and is much interested in the training 
of men for forest work. The timber holdings of the 
Kaul Lumber Company offer an unexcelled opportunity 
for the students to complete their final work of the 
study of logging and milling methods, logging railroad 
construction, topographic surveying and timber esti- 
mating. 

The students will leave New Haven about March 1 
and will establish their headquarters at Hollins, Ala., 
where the saw mill plant of the company is located. 
There the details of lumber manufacture are to be 
studied. The investigation of logging methods, rail- 
road construction, and the work in surveying and 
timber estimating will be carried on from’ a camp of 
portable houses or tents which will be established for 
the students near the terminus of the logging railroad. 
The instruction in surveying and timber estimating 
will be in charge of Assistant Professor Chapman and 
the study of lumber manufacture, logging methods 
and railroad construction will be under the direction 
of R. C. Bryant. Both are members of the forest 
school faculty. 

The students graduate about June 15 and will then 
seek employment in the government forest service or 
with Jumber companies and state forestry commis- 
sions or will enter the field of private forestry as con- 
sulting foresters. The forest school is exceedingly 
fortunate in securing a location so favorable for field 
instruction during the coming spring. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & EXPORT COMPANY 
REORGANIZES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 30.—The American Lumber 
& Export Company, of this city, has been reorganized 
following the retirement from the company of R. J. 
Camp, of Franklin, Va. New officers have been elected 
as follows: President, Fred Larkins, Birmingham; 
vice president, B. F. Camp, White Springs, Fla.; secre 
tary and treasurer, Harry Waters, Birmingham. 

Mr. Larkins, the new president, was formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer and has always been in active charge 
of the company’s business. B. F. Camp, former presi 
dent, is also secretary and treasurer of the R. J. & 
B. F. Camp Lumber Company, of White Springs, Fla., 
one of the largest manufacturers of yellow pine in the 
south and a large timber owner. The output of the 
R. J. & B. F. Camp Lumber Company has been handled, 
so far as the interior trade is concerned, through the 
American Lumber & Export Company since its organi 
zation in 1802. Harry Waters, the new secretary, has 
been connected with the company in the capacity of 
assistant secretary and treasurer for five years. 

The changes just made are the result of a change in 
ownership of the company’s capital stock, but do not 
involve any change in management. 





CONCENTRIC AND INVERTED DIFFUSERS. 


In order to improve the distribution of light from 
enclosed are lamps and adapt them to particularly se- 
vere requirements, the General Electric 
Schenectady, N. Y., has introduced the Concentric 
Light Diffuser. Bulletin No. 4542, recently issued by 
the company, describes the device and illustrates many 
of its applications. It consists of a suitably designed 
metal diffuser attached to a lamp casing in the same 
manner as an ordinary reflector or shade. In place 
of an outer globe a sereening shade is used which 
performs the double function of subduing the light 
directly under the lamp and reflecting a portion of it 
on to the diffuser. Some of the advantages claimed 
for this method of illumination are that the light is 
white, even and well distributed; that it does not tire 
the eyes; that the illumination is particularly adapted 
to the matching of colors, and that the nature or 
color of the ceiling does not effect the character of the 
illumination. ee Retr diffusers have been designed 
to meet the demands which exist for a reflector pro- 
dueing a more concentrated illumination, and are used 
without the lower sereening shades. The bulletin 
gives a partial list of the many installations in de- 
partment stores, factories, machine shops, armories, 
public halls, colleges etc. where the apparatus is in 
use, and includes some important data on the subject 
of are lighting. 


Company, 


AT CALIFORNIA PORTS. 


Trade Seasonably Quiet and Stocks Low— Building 
Notably Active—Storms’ Interruptions— 
Improvements in the South. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San FRANcIscO, CAL., Nov. 29.—The lumber situa- 
tion has considerable room for improvement but no 
failures have been reported recently. Stocks in most 
of the yards are badly broken and dealers often have to 
borrow from other yards to complete an order. Stocks 
are usually allowed to run down at this season before 
the annual stock taking, and after the first of the year 
heavy buying will be necessary to replenish these stocks. 

Fir lumber prices show no improvement, although re- 
ceipts are not so heavy as they were a few months ago. 
With stormy weather beginning on the northern coast 
many lumber droghers are del: ryed in their voyages with 
lumber cargoes for this port. 

The building situation in this city and in the interior 
of the state is in much better shape than might have 
been expected in view of the financial stringency. While 
contractors on some buildings are temporarily unable to 
go ahead with their work for want of money to meet 
pay rolls ete., numerous buildings have been planned 
and work is being started on many of them. The con- 
tinued dry weather enables considerable work to be 
accomplished on buildings. 

C. Fred Smith, of the Brockway-Smith Corporation, 
of Boston, which handles great numbers of sash and 
doors, including many manufactured of California red- 
wood, recently spent a few days in this city. He is 
on his way east via Puget sound, after visiting Hum- 
boldt county, California. His company represents the 
Hammond Lumber Compary in New England. 

Fred Russell, who spends most of his time in Lane 
county, Oregon, looking after his large timber and mill- 
ing interests near Cottage Grove, is spending a few days 
in this city. 

Advices from Carson, 
Hobart Mills, 
logging 
longer. 

Charles Gulling, manager of the Reno Mill & Lumber 
Company, has closed the mills at Loyalton, Cal. The 
employees refused to take clearing house currency and 
checks in return for their labor and as coin could not 
be secured the management suspended operations for the 
winter. The Marsh Lumber Company has also closed 
its mills at Loyalton for the winter. 

C. E. Tinkham, who has had charge of the Red 
Bluff and Lyonsville operations for the Diamond Match 
Company, of Chico, recently resigned his position with 
that company. Mr. Tinkham was for many years man- 
ager of the Sierra Lumber Company at Red Bluff, and 
after its sale to the Diamond Match Company inter- 
ests a few months ago remained with the latter con- 
cern until recently. He is one of the old and experi- 
enced lumber manufacturers of California. His plans 
for the future have not as yet been decided upon. 

The new s.eam schooner Grays Harbor, which arrived 
a few days ago with its first cargo of lumber for Sud- 
den & Christianson, its owners, has a carrying capacity 
of 700,000 feet of lumber. It is 180 feet in length, 38 
feet beam and 13 feet depth of hold, with boilers 
equipped for the use of oil fuel. It will ply between 
Grays harbor and San Francisco. 

The following~lumber charters have been announced 
re ently: 


Nev., are to the effect that the 
Wood & Lumber Company has closed its 
camps, but will operate its mills a few days 


Ship Acme, 2,087 tons, from Portland to New York, 
chartered in New York. 

Steamer Sheila, at San Francisco, from Puget sound to 
La Boca, three months’ time charter at £1,300 a month by 
Jebson & Ostrander prior to arrival. 

Schooner W. L. Smith, from Puget sound to Guaymas, by 
the Robert Dollar Company. 

Steamer Strathord, from Columbia river to Port Tirie, 
Sis 3d, by Powring & Co. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FORT. 

San Dreoo, CAu., Nov. 26.—The Benson Lumber Com- 
pany has just begun construction of a dry kiln which 
is to cost approximately $20,000, and it is planned to 
begin on the erection of a box factory within the next 
two weeks to cost about as much. It had been intended 
to postpone work on the latter until spring, but this 
plan was changed, so that the start will be made. Plans 
are being drawn for a 1,200-foot wharf which the com- 
pany will build from its mill into San Diego bay to 
facilitate handling of output vessels. That taken by car 
is handled expeditiously by means of  sidetracks which 
run close to the mill. As soon as these plans are com- 
pleted and aecepted work on the wharf will begin. 

S. Benson, of Portland, president of the company, 
is here directing the extensicn of the concern’s plant. 
He states that next season the company will raft down 
between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet of lumber in the 
log. This great amount of lumber will be contained in 
six rafts, one of which is already made up and another 
partly completed, while work on another will be begun 
next month. 

The company has just completed iis planing mill, at 
an outlay of about $30,000, equipped with the latest 
biowing device so that all shavings, dust and other 
refuse are automatically conveyed to the engine room 
or deposited in the shaving house. 

Logs to be used as piling at the plant of the Craig 
Shipbuilding Company, of Philadelphia, which is being 
established at Long Beach, have just been supplied by 
the Benson company. 
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“BIG STICK” ana 
“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 
SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
| in 14, 1% and 2”. 


Don't be a ‘“MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


ween . amo. 414-15 Columbia Bldg., 
HAUSER, IDAHO. SPOKANE, WASH. 








NORTHPORT, WASH. 

















THE GREAT STAPLE DOOR OF TODAY 
IS THE 


Western Pine Door 


(There is no Satisfactory Substitute in the Market.) 
WE MANUFACTURE THEM. 
CARLOADP SAIPNENTS. 


Washington Mill ia 


SPOKANE, WASH. 











{LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


q SPOKANE, WASH. 
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if in th t the LOWEST 
Market for ° ‘ -B BOXES PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER COMPA COMPANY, SF2siineron. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood mber, 
rough or worked, iin dried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood hingles 


are a few of our we Be 
Redwood . inte Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exolusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and indian Ter. 








12th Fioor, James Fiood Bidg. 
Market & Powell Sts. 


San Franelsco, Cal. 














California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


asK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Raiiway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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. West Virginia White 08 


_ SPRUCE | 


. Boards and Bill Stuff. 
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A line will) bring prices by return mail, 
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GEO. W. NICOLA. Pres. 


i M. BETTINGER, ions 
A.D. KNAPP, Vice-Pres. 


H.L.SEAMAN, Treas. 


ymber (0 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHITE PINE, 
NORWAY, YELLOW PINE 

' HEMLOCK 
COTTON WOOD, POPLAR, 


GUM, OAK, FINE HARDWOODS, 
MAPLE FLOORING 





Get i 
And Write Us 


about your troubles and that 
stock you haven't been able to 
find. We think our service is just 
about as good as any one could give you 
and this week would like to quote you on 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUC 


We also handle Hardwood for railroad and 
construction work; Yellow Pine, Hemlock, 
Oak, White Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


A large stock of Hemlock now ready for ship- 
ment over B. & O. R. R. and Penn. Lines. 


Bemis & Vosburgh, 


Farmers’ Bank Bui'ding, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Hardwoods se 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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RECORD OF A WEEK IN THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Trade Quiet, With Normal 


Conditions at Hand—Labor Scarce—Operators Convicted of 
Peonage— Catalpa Reforesting Shows Increase—Mississippi News Notes. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. tupelo lumber, 5,000 pieces walnut lumber, 3,000 pieces 
_ : : whitewood lumber, 1,460 pieces box shooks, 40 cases handles, 
New Or.EANS, La., Dee. 3.—Even in normal years 20 cases pencil slats, 15 poplar logs. 
December is a rather quiet month; labor is playing Steamship Wayfarer, Liverpool—15,000 pieces hardwood 
hookevy and ill » gl 1 f the x i lumber, 7,921 pieces gum lumber, 261 bundles gum lumber, 
1ookey and many mills are shut down for the annua 6,581 oak’ staves, 1,954 pieces pine lumber. 
overhauling. This year the shutdowns are in large part Steamship Sofia Hohenberg, Trieste—6,863 staves, 1,121 
due to quite different causes, but there are some healthy ae ee ve ith. Bluefield ae Sh eit tee 
Pag 2 re . ul H . aa s . » haw aie se Oo er sca &. Smith, Biluewields 7, OOF ee umber. 
features, nevertheless. rhe millmen as a rule have set Steamship Welch, Havre—59 persimmon logs. 
tled down to acceptance of market facts without panic. Steamship Indian, Liverpool—20 hickory logs. 
There is no wild rush te sell stocks in pile regardless Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico—659 pieces pine lumber, 
f profit anufacturers realizing that however great 100, bundles shingles. 
of pre It, manutactu re s ea “Ang a he eve & < Steamship Rathlin Head, Belfast—18,040 staves, 14 oak 
the sacrifices they might offer the stuff would in all _ logs. 
probability remain unsold or be tied up in time accounts Steamship City of Tampico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—688 


of no present benefit. So efforts are now very generally 
direeted to the production of just sufficient new lumber 
to maintain stocks at normal and meet the very moderate 
shipments. Particularly is this the case in the Louisiana 
cypress territory. Most of the cypress salesmen are off 
the road and there is no attempt to foree sales. The 
manufacturers are well prepared for a siege and with 
the present output, which is probably on the average 
below the shipments, revival of trade will find mill stocks 
under rather than over normal. Cypress prices are well 
maintained. Yellow pine prices are weak and hardwood 
quotations range about as last week. The export market 
is fairly active, oak and gum lumber being in good de- 
mand, apparently, in the European markets, while South 
America is taking a good volume of yellow pine. 

The visit of the Mississippi River Commission last 
week gave local business men and officials opportunity 
to urge protection for the river banks along the lower 
reaches of the big river. Mayor Behrman, of New Or- 
leans, with other prominent citizens, and backed by Gov 
ernor Blanchard, asked for the revetment of the bank 
inside the city limits and the commission gave assurances 
that the matter will be given attention. A number of 
business men from Whitecastle, La., met the commission 
at Plaquemines and asked for the protection of the 
river bank in the vicinity of Whitecastle, where there 
have been several cave-ins of late. Among those who 
addressed the commission was R. H. Downman, president 
of the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company. 

Reports from the Caleasieu district indicate that the 
manufacturers are taking a distinetly hopeful view of 
the market situation. It is announced that the Krause 
& Managan mill, at Westlake, which has been closed 
down for repairs for the past two months, will resume 
operations this week. Mill stocks are said to be moving 
off with gratifying rapidity and other manufacturers are 
reported to be figuring on resumption of cut in the near 
future. 

Gossip from Pascagoula, Miss., states that the talk 
of a railroad from that port to Lucedale, placing it in 
direet touch with Hattiesburg, Laurel and Jackson, has 
been revived. The plan reported presently under con- 
sideration is for the use of the Denny road, which has 


been extended to Hurley in the northern portion of 
Jaekson county, the building of a link to connect this 
line with the road of the K. C. Lumber Company, 


which will take it into _ edale, where connection will 
be made with the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City. 

Hon. Edward Mayes, of Jackson, Miss., of ‘counsel 
for the Retail. Lumber Dealers’ Association of Louisiana 
& Mississippi in the suit filed by the Mississippi at- 
torney general against it, stated in an interview at 
Jackson recently that the defense will probably file a 
demurrer to the attorney general’s bill. He would not 
diseuss the grounds upon which the demurrer would be 
based further than to say that it might possibly be 
based upon specific attacks upon certain sections of the 
association’s constitution, or might be laid upon the 
question of jurisdiction, the lumber dealers of two states 
being parties defendant to the suit. It is likely that the 
document will be filed during the present week. 

In spite of the great restriction of lumbering opera- 
tions in Louisiana and Mississippi and the consequent 
idleness of large numbers of laborers, Louisiana sugar 
planters complain of inability to seeure sufficient labor 
to eare for the crops, some of them going so far as to 
predict heavy losses if laborers be not secured imme-. 
diately. In response to urgent appeals Governor Blan- 
ehard has issued instructions to town, city and parish 
officials to enforce the vagrancy law strictly, with a view 
to driving idlers, both black and white, into the fields. 
Governor Vardaman of Miss’‘ssippi issued similar instrue 
tions some weeks ago and the Mississippi planters report 
some improvement in the labor supply. 

Thomas and J. B. Graham, prominent naval stores 
operators in Eseambia county, Alabama, were convicted 
of peonage last week in the United States court at Pen- 
sacola, On Saturday their motion for a new trial was 
overruled. Thomas Graham was sentenced to thirteen 
months’ imprisonment in the federal prison at Atlanta, 
with #500 fine, while J. B. Graham was given a six 
months’ sentence and fined $500. 

Experts during the week: 

Bark Fortuna, Oporto—83,400 oak staves. 

Steamship /J/untcliff, Rotterdam—1,064 bundles handles, 
423 eases cedar pencil slats, 1 poplar log, 29 ash logs, 11 
oak logs, 


Steamship Massachusctts, Teremen——20,690 pieces pine 
lumber, 10,000 pieces oak lumber, 5,000) pieces hardwood 
lumber, 20 ash logs, 11 poplar logs, 8.400 staves. 


Steamship 7 Sud. New York 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Asian, Antwerp and London— 20,000 pieces om 
lumber, 8,000 pieces hardwood lumber... 12,000 ee oak 
lumber, 7,200 staves, 5,000 pieces pine lumber, 3,000 pieces 


-212,875 feet lumber, 1,052 


packages plow material, 5,980 bundles box shooks, 416 bun- 
dles lath, 980 bundles gum staves, 3,568 pieces yellow pine 
lumber, 1,677 bundles lumber, 282 pieces oak lumber, 1,121 
pieces car decking, 122 pieces creosoted piling. 

Steamship Tropea, Hamburg—20,100 sawed staves, 217 
poplar logs, walnut logs, 380 persimmon logs, 1,878 
tank staves, 8,369 pieces oak lumber, 600 bundles oak lum- 





ber, $2,244 oak staves, 8,667 pieces walnut lumber, 4,730 
pieces gum lumber, 583 bundles gum lumber, 246 sacks 
handles, 226 cases handles, 385 pleces pine decking. 

Steamship Comedian, Havre and Liverpool—46_ hickory 
logs. . 

Steamship Momus, New York—38,213 bundles box ma- 
terial, 308 barrels skewers, 16,750 feet oak lumber. 

Steamship Californian, Havre—6,000 oak = staves, 5,000 
pieces gum lumber, 2,000 pieces oak lumber, 5,000 pieces 


hardwood lumber, 25 oak logs, 15 poplar logs. 

Steamship Origen, Port Limon—10,334 pieces yellow pine 
lumber, 2,884 pieces siding, 262 pieces cypress tanks, 34 
pieces tank bottoms. 

Steamsbip Preston, Colon—-1,517 

Steamship Chalmette, 

Steamship Catalina, 


pleces pine lumber. 
Havana-——360 bundles box shooks. 
; Barcelona, Oporto, Malaga and Valen 
cia—1,544 pieces gum lumber, 241,894 staves, 18 ash logs, 
2,930 pieces oak lumber, 5,128 pieces gum lumber, 748 
pieces pine lumber, 21 poplar logs. 
Steamship Manchester Mariner, Manchester 
gum lumber, 5,000 pieces oak lumber, 2,000 
lumber, 2,400 staves. 
Steamship Corinth, 






10,000 pleces 
pieces walnut 
Hlavre lumber, 7: 


4,080 pieces pine tT 
: 10 cypress 


pieces gum lumber, 10 gum logs, 13 hickory logs, 
logs, 45 poplar logs, 1,568 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Caledonia, IHamburg—151,038 oll staves, 53 
poplar logs, 1,501 pieces pine lumber, 73 sacks handles, 64 
cases handles, 1,556 pieces oak lumber, 668 pleces poplar 
lumber. 

Steamship Moengibello, Genoa-—162,460 oak staves, 807 
bundles oak staves, 3,777 pieces gum lumber, 55 bundles 


gum lumber, 2,800 pieces welnut 
lumber, 465 pieces oak lumber, 
buck staves. 


lumber, 25 bundles walnut 
16,085 Genoa staves, 0,527 


Lumber receipts at the basins 
totaled for the week 972,000 feet, 
staves, 155,000 lath. 


REFORESTING WITH CATALPA IN THE SOUTH. 


NEW John P. 
known arboriculturist from Connersville, 
visitor to New Orleans last week 
two cars of ecatalpa trees, about 
be set out on the lands of the 
Railroad Company about thirty miles east of Mobile. 
About 900 trees will be set out to the acre and Mr. 
Brown has, it is understood, about 600,000 more on the 
way. The tree grows about four times as fast as pine 
and the railroad company plans to use the wood thus 
produced for cross ties. Several railroads are experi 
menting with the catalpa and it is declared that about 
100,000,000 of the trees will be planted during the win 
ter and spring upon denuded timber lands. The catalpa 
speciosa will, it is claimed, grow to merchantable size in 
from twelve to twenty years, and aside from its adapta 
bility for cross ties, fence posts,. poles etc. is said to 
produce an excellent quality of wood pulp. Mr. Brown, 
who is the editor of the Arboriculturist, is a catalpa 
enthusiast and is spreading the catalpa gospel through 
out the country. He predicts that in twelve years the 
southern timber will be practically exhausted unless plans 
for reforestation are carried into effect and urges the 
propagation of catalpa in the cutover tracts on account 
of its rapid growth and great adaptability. 


(coastwise shipments) 
20,000 shingles, 40,000 


ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 3. well 
was a 
and brought with him 
a year old, which will 
Louisville & Nashville 


Brown, a 
Ohio, 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, MISs., Dee. 3.—Local lumbermen are 
receiving more inquiries than two weeks ago. A promi- 


nent lumberman of this section, 
uation and outlook, said: ‘‘1 
marked improvement right away. 
inquiries and = practically no 
quiries are not ‘feelers’ 
tations.’ 


in speaking of the sit 
believe we will see a 
We are receiving more 
eancelations. These in 
but bona fide requests for quo 


Justin Peters, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. 8S. Parker, Find 
lay, Ohio; F. B. Fowler, Indianapolis, Ind., and H. EK. 
Stone, Boston, Mass., were recently in this city. They 
constituted a committee of four to look over the south- 
ern states in the interest of four mutual lumber insur 
ance companies which heretofore have restricted their 


business to the northern states. 


General Passenger Agent S. D. Boylston, of the Gulf 


& Ship Island railway, announced recently that after 
December 1 his line would discontinue trains Nos. 109 
and 110 running between Jackzon and Columbia. Their 


withdrawal will greatly inconvenience the iumbermen 
who buy and inspect stock on the Columbia branch. 

A report from the state capital states thai cimrters 
of incorporation under which many firms in this slate 
are doing business are in danger. Petitioners for char- 
ter are supposed to record their chariers in the county 
offices and this provision was often dispensed with. 

The Mississippi Pine Association has removed its 
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offices from the Hartfield building to suite 201-203 in 
the First National Bank building. 

A. T. Southard, of Southard & Co., New York, who 
was in this city for several months, has returned to 
New York. 

The following are among the lumbermen in the city 
during the last week: F. E. Park; J. F. Wilder; H. W. 
Woodruff, jr.; Mr. Bourne, Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company; T. L. O’Donnell; J. T. Arnold; H. E. 


‘Hemeter; A. G. Little; H. H. Cust; R. P. Vincent ete. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GuLFpPoRT, Miss., Nov. 30.—The Camp & Hinton Com 
pany’s mills, at Lumberton, are again running full time 
and its weekly payroll is being met in cash. This is 
putting several thousand dollars in circulation there 
every week. . 

Some heavy shipments are going forward from this 
port and from the port of Pascagoula. During the 
first ten months of 1907 252,826,000 feet have gone 
forward through Gulfport as against 293,125,000 for the 
entire preceding year. 

Mr. Jones, of the Summerall Lumber Company, re 
cently returned from Alaska, where he has extensive 
mining interests. 

The John Lindsay Mill, of Laurel, is being over 
hauled and improved. The old machinery has been 
replaced by new and the capacity doubled. The mill 
will be running regularly soon. 

The Ship Island Lumber Company, of Sandford, this 
state, has recently installed a 2-line combination skid 
ding and loading machine with a large power plant for 
handling heavy timber in tree lengths. To expedite 
handling the machine is equipped with a hydraulic 
lift. It is manufactured by the Russel Wheel & Foundry 
Company, of Detroit, Mich. 

Following are the exports of forest products from 
this district for the last two weeks: ' 





Stark Siguard, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 566,000 feet 
lumber, valued $9,617; 637,000 feet joists and scantling, 
valued $10,826; by the HL Weston Lumber Company 

Steamship Buckminster, Havre, France, 220,000 feet lum 
ber, valued $5,980; 314,000 feet sawn timber, valued $6,280 
by W. (. Gause, agent. 

Steamship Helsingborg, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 1,506,000 
feet lumber, valued $41,211; 428,000 feet sawn timber, 
valued $7,697; by Ilugo Forchheimer 

tark Zippora, Rerwick on Tweed, England, 514,000 feet 
lumber, vaiued $20,000; by Sanborn Bros. 

Bark Jhora, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 591,000 feet lum 
ber, valued $10,230; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company 

Schooner /saace T. Campbell, Ponce, Vorto Rico, 426,000 
feet lumber, valued $7,500; by Stuart & Sproul. 

Steamship Warelet, Hamburg, Germany, and Antwerp, 
Relgium, 1,805,000 feet lumber, valued $49,244; 181,000 
feet sawn timber, valued $3,082 17.397 cubic feet hewn 
timber, valued $4,340: by W. ©. Gause, agent. 

Schooner Omega, Kingston, Jamaica, 284,000 feet lumber, 
valued $6,436; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Dora, Rio Janeiro, Prazil, 851,000) feet lumber, 
valued $17,015; by the Robinson Land & Lumber Company. 

Rarkentine Enterprise, Antilla, Cuba, 457,000 feet lumber, 
valued $10,065; by N. B. Borden & Co 

Schooner Otis, Havana, 226,000 feet lumber, valued 
$4,178; by the Thayer Export Lumber Company. 

Schooner Nannie C. Bohlen, Kingston, Jamaica, 107,000 
feet lumber, valued $2,442; by the Thayer Export Lumber 
Company 

Bark Francas Hagerup, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1,068,000 
feet lumber, valued $18,463; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

VESSELS IN PORT 

Steamships Northlands, Hastlands, Lunnisbrook 

Ships Sofie, Samuel Hansen, Adda. 

iarks Pasquale Lamo, Andrea, Daphne, Loreley, Heindal, 
Baden, Barly Derby, Helen A. Wyman, Smeroc 

Schooners Evadue, H. Ek. Thompson 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Improvement in Movement of Dimension Stock 
Milimen Refuse to Carry on Operations at 
a Loss—Car Shortage No Better. 





ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 29.—The dimension stock market 
linus shown some improvement during the last few days. 
Contrary to expec.ations many orders for this class of 
lumber were placed with Georgia lumbermen last: week. 
The orders were for the specia) bill stuff variety, and the 
lumber will be used in special buildings, wharves ete. 
Dressed stock is firm. Labor is plentiful even though 
the wages of saw mill hands have been reduced. his 
decrease, Which applies to unskilled labor only, is based 
on a wage scale of $1 a day with house rent and fuel 
furnished. It makes little difference in the cost of 
produc.ion, however, which, a prominent millman says, 
umounts to but 30 cents a thousand feet at his mills. 

Although considerable inquiry has been received re 
rently few contracts have been aeceepted by millmen 
because they can not cut lumber at the prives offered 
and come out even. ‘They declare that they will close 
liwn their plants before they will cut lumber for less 
than a profitable price. A well known saw mill man of 
south Georgia suggests the following advice to buyers: 
‘* Dealers should bear in mind that there is a limit to 
Which mills can eut lumber and get out even. They 
may, if they are not careful, find themselves under con- 
tract to furnish lumber with no mills running to pro- 
duce it.’’ 

The following mills have closed down during the last 
week and will iake advantage of unfavorable market 
conditions to make needed repairs: Ensign-Oskamp 
mill, Ocilla; TH. UH. Tift mill, Tifton; J. S. Betts Com- 
pany’s mill, Ashburn, ‘The Erminger Lumber Company, 
of Vienna, will finish cutting its timber supply this 
week and will close down, The Ashburn Lumber Com 
pany, of Murphy, and the Touraine mills, of Touraine, 
will finish cutting their timber supply by Christmas and 
will shut down. The Sumrer-Pounds Lumber Company, 


of Moultrie, will finish cutting its timber within a few 
months. 

W. L. Jesup, buyer for the American Car & Foundry 
Company, was in this city Monday trying to place a 
number of orders but, owing to the prices offered, he 
met with no success. Millmen refused to consider even 
large orders at such low prices. 

Invitations have been received by prominent Atlanta 
lumbermen to the dinner of the Sawdust Club, at the 
Union League, of Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 31. Martin F. Amorous, of this city, will prob- 
ably attend. 

The Stetson Lumber Company, of Macon, is prepar- 
ing to move its offices to Arlington, December 1. The 
company’s mill is located at Arlington and it owns 
extensive timber lands in that vicinity. 

The Atlanta division of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers will hold a meeting in this city 
November 29 to report on its findings and recommenda- 
tions in regard to the advisability and feasibility of es- 
tablishing a forest reserve in the Appalachian region. 
Many interesting addresses will be delivered, among 
which are the following: ‘‘The Southern Appalachian 
and the Hard Wood Supply,’’ by R. 8S. Kellogg, chief 
of the office of wood utilization of the United States 
government; ‘‘Stream Flow,’’ by Maxey Hall, of the 
United States geological survey, and general addresses 
by W. S. Lee, of Charlotte, N. C.; Alfred Akerman, of 
the University of Georgia; A. M. Schoen and others. 

Last week 14,600 shingles were manufactured from 
one log which was cut up at the shingle mill of R. T. 
lord, near Ty Ty. The tree was seventy-two feet in 
length, twenty-four inches in diameter and when cut up 
into shingles produced 11,000 No, Js and 3,600 No. 2s. 

A. Wimbish, the distinguished lumber freight rate 
attorney, has returned from Seattle, Wash., where he 
has been engaged for several weeks in conducting the 
case of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation against the Harriman and Hill railroads. The 
United Siates circuit court, upon the application of Mr. 
Wimbish, enjoined the railroads from putting the ad- 
vanced rates into effect until the question can be aired 
hefore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Last week saw mill men of this state were visited by 
Gieorge S. MeDowell, of the American Woodworking 
Machinery Company, and B. H. Cox, jr., of the J. A. 
May & Egan Company, well known representatives of 
woodworking machinery houses. They report good sales. 

While the change in the market situation is not very 
pronounced, there has in the last week or ten days 
been sufficient improvement to warrant lumbermen in 
the belief that within sixty days something like nor- 
mal conditions will once more prevail. It is true that 
prices are still unsatisfactory, and the market not 
very active, but there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the number of inquiries, and a better and 
healthier tone is prevalent. 

The ear shortage situation is noticeably acute, and 
causes apprehension on the part of lumber shippers 
lest it grow worse when trade receives its annual stim- 
ulus after January 1, responding to the heavy output 
of money in payment of interest, and the probable re- 
sumption of currency payment by the banks in the 
leading cities, in place of the present clearing house 
certificates. The railroad commission of Georgia has 
heard extensive argument on the question of demur- 
rage and reciprocal demurrage, and has drafted a 
tentative set of rules governing these subjects, but as 
yet this draft is in the hands of the special attorney 
of the commission and the contents of it will not be 
made public until the special attorney reports upon 
it. It is the expressed desire of the commission so 
to penalize railroads for failure to deliver ears to 
shippers upon demand, after a specified period, that 
the movement of cars will be aecelerated without 
placing the railroads at an unreasonable disadvantage. 
Members of the commission gave the subject long and 
serious consideration before making this tentative 
draft of rules on the subject, and they believe that 
they have conceived a plan which will not work in- 
jury to the railroads by demanding impossibilities of 
them, and yet will recognize the right of the shipper 
to receive some compensation for the failure of the 
railroad to deliver cars within a specified peried after 
making demand for them. The commission will en- 
deavor to provide so that the shipper claiming such 
reciprocal demurrage will be able to collect sums due 
him without having to sue in the courts of the state, 
as was formerly the case. 

A number of large saw mills in the state are taking 
advantage of the temporary inactivity of the market 
to close down, oil up machinery and make repairs, as 
well as to take stock. The same is true of the whole- 
sale lumber dealers, who are also taking stock at this 
scason, 

The South Atlantic Car and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant at Waycross, Ga., which was destroyed 
by fire in the latter part of October, is being rebuilt, 
and work is progressing favorably on the new works. 
The old plant which was destroyed, was valued at 
$250,000, but the new one will be worth $300,000 or 
more. The citizens of Waycross, loth to take the 
chance of losing this valuable manufacturing concern, 
which carries an annual pay roll aggregating nearly 
half a million dollars, commenced active work imme- 
diately after the fire to raise funds to subscribe to 
stock with which to rebuild the plant. Their efforts 
were suecessful, and the new plant, to be erected, was 
successfully financed. This plant is-quite an impor- 
tant factor in the local lumber market for ear sills 
and heavy timbers, being a large consumer. Dealers 
here and at other points in Georgia. were pleased to 
learn that the steps taken to secure the new plant for 
Wayeross were successful, and that the work of build- 
ing is in progress. 
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We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment — 


cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar. 

cars 1” Ist and 2nds poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

2 cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
ears 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 

19 cars 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” Ist and 2nds cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 1st and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or white oak. 


Or 


= 





American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











aple 1% 
looring 22° 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 
Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.” 





A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Mills ! Kendall. Md. Capacity 
51 Crellin, Md. 200 M Feet Per Day. 


Kendall Lumber Company, 


Manutacturers 


White Oak, Red Oak, Poplar, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 


PITTBURG, PA. , 


Shipments in 
Car Load Lots. 




















YELLOW JPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand atall times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 


Fe Gere Bpary 


eee SBURG, P. 
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B. H. WHITNEY, 


LUMBER BROKER 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Offers you his services to buy or sell; adjust dis- 
puted accounts; handle cars in transit. 





HOME PHONE 726. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 




















C.W.MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 





Veneers and Panels 





66 Broad Street NEW YORK 








WE beg to call attention to our Yard located at 

95th Street and the Belt Railway, where we are 
in position to store and reship lumber at very moder- 
ate cost. In about sixty days we will be ready to re- 
saw and manufacture, including surfacing four sides, 
dressing and matching all classes of heavy stock, and 
respectfully solicit the patronage of the lumber trade. 


CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 


Phone Harrison 5959, 


Pullman Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hlanufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber Dealers in 





SPRUCE, NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS, 
WHITE PINE, VIRGINIA PINE, 


YELLOW PINE. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 


AS 














BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. Delta Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
































John J.Soble. Harry I.Soble. 
SOBLE 


BROTHERS, 
722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure prompt 
and satisfactory service. 

















HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer all inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Privkoecenia, PA: 








JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


soe oatneen WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


2 hs 
Fier 52North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Efficient Secretary of North Carolina Pine Association Assumes Duties— Big Cypress Plant 
Will Be Moved—Other News and Personals. 


NorFo.k, VA., Dec. 2.—Conditions in this section of 
the country are similar to those existing in other 
manufacturing sections of the south and west except 
that this section has the advantage of being 
able to make quick shipment and is consequently getting 
a fair amount of business from this source at the prices 
which have prevailed all season. With this exception, 
however, there is no business being done but this lull is 
regarded generally as only a temporary one and is ac- 
credited to the present troubles on the waters of the 
great financial sea. Within the last week or so a major- 
ity of the largest mills in this section have curtailed their 
outputs to a great extent and many are reported as hav- 
ing closed down altogether, temporarily. There is also 
a general movement among the mills to reduce their ex- 
pense of operation to the minimum. Many of the mills 
are turning off hundreds of mill hands and others are 
cutting wages. The outlook for the future seems good 
but just at present there is practically no business mov 
ing. Lumbermen, however, do not seem pessimistic over 
the situation, as all other industries as well as the lumber 
industry are experiencing the same conditions. 

Beginning the first of December R. H. Morris assumes 
his duties as secretary of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation with headquarters in this city in the stead of 
John R. Walker. Mr. Morris is generally regarded as 
being the only man qualified to fill the vacancy and his 
many friends in all branches of the trade have wished 
him all possible success in his new field of endeavor. 

A call for a meeting of the board of directors of the 
North Carolina Pine Association has been issued ealling 
a meeting for December 10 in this city. In part the call 
says: ‘‘As matters of utmost importance touching trade 
conditions and other subjects need careful consideration 
your attendance is urgently requested.’’ In this same 
connection Secretary Morris has sent out requests for 
information regarding mill conditions, so the meeting 
will undoubtedly be an interesting and important one. 

The Camden Lumber Company, of West Point, Va., 
reported organized last week, has been incorporated with 
a paid in capital of $15,000, the officers being R. B. 
Fischer (of the West Point Veneer Company, West 
Point, Va.), president, and John H. Trant, of this city, 
secretary. The company was organized for the purpose 
of logging a tract of timber in the vicinity of Coinjock, 
N. C., containing about 12,000,000 feet. A small mill 
is owned by the company. The West Point Veneer Com 
pany will consume a large portion of the output of the 
company. 

Walter Colton, manager of the sales department of the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company, of this city, has re 
turned to Norfolk with Mrs. Colton after spending his 
honeymoon in Vermont. Mr. and Mrs. Colton will make 
their home in Norfolk. 

R. J. Camp, secretary treasurer of the Camp Manutac 
turing Company, of Franklin, Va., has returned from 
New York after having spent all of last week there. 

George W. Roper, president of the John L. Roper Lum 
ber Company, left today for a short trip to the com 
pany’s mills in North Carolina. 

W. S. Harris, representing the American Woodworking 
Machinery Company, of Rochester, N. Y., was a visitor 
in Norfolk last week. 

W. F. Best, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
Norfolk, left last week for an extended tour to his com- 
pany’s mill connections through the south. 

Among the visitors in Norfolk last week were: George 
H. Davie, salesman New York office John L. Roper Lum- 
ber Company; T. M. Brewster, lumber dealer, Richfield 
Park, N. J.; R. W. Walker, Salisbury, N. C., and Guy I. 
Buell, president of the Montgomery Lumber Company, 
Spring Hope, N. C. 

A party of men from Cincinnati, Ohio, who con- 
template establishing a wood preserving plant somewhere 
in this vicinity for the manufacture of paving blocks, 
was in Norfolk today. They were Thomas B. Punshon, 
an engineer and surveyor; P. F. Wehmer, analytical and 
consulting chemist, and Clinton Cowan, county surveyor 
of Hamilton county, Ohio. 

H. E. Stone, secretary of the Lumber Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Boston, Mass.; W. S. Parker, repre- 
senting the Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Findlay, Ohio; F. B. Fowler, secretary of the In- 
diana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Justin Peters, manager of the Pennsy]- 
vania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, were in Norfolk last week on a tour of 
inspection through the south looking over the prospects 
for extending their operations into this section. These 
companies have never operated in the south but it is their 
intention to do so if the field looks profitable. Upon 
leaving Norfolk the party will proceed to Savannah, At- 
lanta and other important towns in the south. 

The Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., is building a skidding and loading machine 
for the Williamson & Brown Land & Lumber Company 
of Cerro Gordo, N. C. This is intended to be used in the 
handling of heavy swamp timber, skidding it into tree 
lengths and loading on to cars with the same plant. The 
second order for a Russel Wheel & Foundry Company’s 
combination skidding and loading machine has been 
placed by Newell & Bryant, of Stony Creek, Va. This is 
the result of an experimental machine installed some 
months ago from which such satisfactory results were 
obtained as almost to necessitate the duplicate order. 


- feet. 





The British steamer Allegheny sailed for London on 
November 29 with the following: 
374,000 feet of hardwood lumber..................$31,200 
301,000 feet of softwood lumber 16,315 


Lae Cea ee 


Total 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 4.—Though the lumber market 
continues quiet and receipts at the port show a falling 
off as the result of the general cessation of small mills 
throughout the state, local lumbermen are wide awake. 
Several inquiries for railroad requirements were received 
a few days ago, but this business was captured by firms 
at other ports at extremely low prices. 

The lumber committee of the Board of Trade held a 
special meeting last Saturday to consider proposed 
changes in the demurrage rules soon to be promulgated 
by the Georgia State Railroad Commission. 

Practically the whole committee, consisting of fifteen 
members, was present, but action was deferred until 
the return of William B. Stillwell, president of the 
Board of Trade, who left Saturday for Washington, 
where he will attend the meeting of the National Rivers 
& Harbors Congress as a representative from this city. 

George S. Hartley, of Pittsburg, Pa., who came to this 
city about seven months ago to make a practical study 
of conditions governing the southern yellow pine busi 
ness, expects to return home about December 10. Mr. 
Hartley, who was connected with the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, expects to re- 
enter the service of that concern. Before coming to 
Savannah Mr. Hartley spent two months at a saw mill 
camp in South Carolina. For six months he has been 
with the Tarver MeMillan Company, broker, and will 
yeturn home fully equipped with practical knowledge to 
embark on a useful career. 

H. Shearhouse, of Guyton, who was in this city a 
few days ago, intends to close his mill, which is one of 
the largest in this part of the state. 

W. A. Canuet, of Guyton, was looking up business 
in this city a few days ago. 

J. D. Lanier, prominent millman of Scarboro, who 
was in Savannah a few days ago, will probably dis 
continue operations until the market improves. 

The exports for the week were: 

Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia, 113,600 feet 

Steamship Cretan, Baltimore, 133,219 feet 

Steamship Delphine, Australian, Genoa, 198,569 feet 

Steamship Augusta, Boston, 56,022 feet. 

Steamship Memphis, New York, 280,487 feet 

Steamship Levinyton, Baltimore, 73,929 feet 

Steamship Nacoochee, Boston, 175,110 feet 

Steamship Columbus, New York, 28,960 feet 

Steamship Chatham, Baltimore, 82,522 feet. 

Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia, 132,848 feet 

Steamship Savannah, New York, 111,440 feet 











—~ 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 30.—The Standard Cypress 
Company has arranged to transfer its plant from this 
city to Waycross, Ga. The plant was one of the largest 
in this section, with cutting capacity of about 50,000 
feet a day. Arthur Meigs will still be president, but 
he will be sueceeded as general manager by S. B. 
Cotter, of Chicago. This mill has been practically 
shut down since last April. * : 

The Paul & Waymer Company’s mill at Lakeland has 
been closed. ‘The Cummer Lumber Company, which is 
probably the leading plant in this territory, continues 
in operation. It can furnish almost anything that is 
wanted, no matter what size, material or shape, and has 
half a dozen or more vessels to carry its product to its 
own market. 

Market conditions are quieter than ever. 

Clearances for October were twelve vessels for for- 
eign ports and the value of the lumber shipped was 
$68,937.34. 

Rosin quotations are: H., 
spirits, 44 cents. 

The Bahama Timber Company, at Hope Town, Abaco, 
is putting in a large lumber plant at that place and is 
building a lumber railroad on the island for the trans 
portation of logs etc. The material is being shipped 
from this port via the tug Admiral Dewey on barges. 

October shipments of lumber were about 13,500,000 
The board of trade is taking up the matter of 
bulletining coastwise shipments. 


W., $6.65; C. B., $2.70; 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 2.—O’Keefe Bros., manufac 
turers of parlor furniture frames, have closed a contract 
for the erection of a reinforced concrete factory build 
ing on Carey street, in the southwestern section of this 
city. The structure will be 50x100 feet, two stories in 
hight, with an extension 10x65 feet. It will be equipped 
with the most modern machinery and will cost $10,000. 
The firm occupies quarters at 1008 South Fremont ave 
nue, which it has outgrown. 

Edward Healy, who has been in a new territory in 
West Virginia for some time looking after stocks for 
John L. Aleock & Co., the well known, hardwood ex 
porters of this city, has returned to the home office for 
the winter. The firm maintains an office at Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 
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REVIEW OF THE SASH AND DOOR TRADE. 


Krom present indications the sash and door business 
for 1907 will not only equal that of the previous year 
but will exceed it to a considerable extent. Maunufac- 
turers and jobbers without an exception report that 
although they have fallen behind a trifle in orders 
‘luring November and so far in December, the total 
for the year will be greater than that of 1906. They 
take into consideration the fact that up to November 
1 the sash and door business had never had a more 
prosperous year and that the volume of business up 
to that time promised to be a record breaker for the 
last five years. 

[It is true that for the last sixty days there has been 
«a falling off in large orders, and the indications are 
that the carload business during December will not 
come up to the average; at the same time there has 
been a steady volume of small orders exceeding that 
vf preceding months in previous years, which has had 
u material effect in putting business on a satisfactory 
basis. 

Heretofore it has been the custom of country dealers 
to order carload lots during December in expectation 
of usual heavy spring business. This year the country 
dealer is unusually conservative and is ordering only 
what he needs for immediate requirements. Many car- 
load orders are being received by jobbers as a result 
of the fact that most country dealers are sold up prac- 
tically to the limit of their stocks and must buy. Op- 
erators who have been seen this week are of the im- 
pression that the business for the next three months 
will be large enough to bring up the average for the 
year 1907 to the amount expected and, in view of 
the reported short stocks on hand in the country yards, 
will probably show an increase over 1906. 


The change in prevailing prices announced in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week has had no appre- 
viable effect on trade, although shippers seem to be 
fairly well satisfied with the volume of business com- 
ing in. Reports received by Chicago shippers indi- 
cate that country banks are doing everything in their 
power to retain currency and so avoid granting loans 
unless absolutely necessary. This, of necessity, has 
curtailed building operations in the country districts 
largely, but it is believed that buildings planned for 
this fall will undoubtedly be put up during the spring 
months, creating demand for sash and doors and other 
classes of building material. 

A feature of the sash and door market which causes 
jobbers considerable encouragement is that orders for 
regular stock material are increasing daily, and there 
is a corresponding falling off in orders for special ma- 
terial. During the last three months orders received 
from country yards have been for special sizes and 
yrades, such as could not be furnished by the mail or 
der houses and the fact that stock sizes and grades 
are now ordered are an indication to jobbers that the 
country dealer has realized that the best manner in 
which to secure stock which he actually needs is to 
order it direct from the manufacturer or the jobber. 

The jobbers are having no trouble whatever in se- 
curing all the labor they need and are receiving ap- 
plications from more men than they have places for. 

* * om 


The sash, door and blind manufacturers, of Balti- 
more, Md., are not as busy as they were a short time 
ago. Bad weather has interfered more or less with the 
work of builders, and the calls for supplies are not 
so urgent. The monetary stringency caused a delay 
of arrangements to improve real estate and the effect 
of the check upon activity in this direction is begin- 
ning to be felt. Otherwise the situation discloses no 
unfavorable features. The tendency is still strong 
for the investment of money in real estate, which 
tends to insure a considerable amount of work for the 
sash factories in the spring. 

* ” * 


The season with the Kansas City sash and door 
people is about at an end. A few orders for stock 
goods in small lots are still coming from country deal- 
ers, but trade has fallen off perceptibly within the last 
two weeks, and business will be scattering. The job- 
bers can not complain of their fall trade as it has 
been fully normal and at well maintained prices. Lo 
cal demand for millwork has declined and new busi- 
ness has been rather scarce. The mills are still run- 
ning, however, and hope to make fairly steady runs 
through December. 

7 * ” 

Any abatement of activity in the door mills at 
Buffalo, N. Y., is not looked for right away. The de- 
mand for finished work of all sorts is very active, so 
that jobbers who are bringing in doors from the west 
are about as busy as ever. There is an effort to f6rm 
a steady connection with the redwood door factories 
of California, as it appears that they are rapidly gain- 
ing in popularity. Prices are fairly good, though the 
producing field is very large. 

* * 7 


Trade is quiet. Open weather has permitted build 
ing operations to continue here and this has had a 
beneficial effect upon the local dealers. There is 
no new work being ordered, however. In the country 
the retailer is getting along in a hand-to-mouth way, 
ordering only what he needs to supply immediate 
wants. Local dealers are glad to get small orders 
which at other times they would not attempt to fill. 


* * * 


Things are quiet at St. Paul and Minneapolis, where 
the factories are all busy getting out old contracts for 


special work that call for delivery soon, but not much 
new business is in sight. There is a fair storm sash 
trade but not much else from the country. There is 
some winter building in prospect and figuring to be 
done on these contracts, but it is not as much as the 
last two seasons. Collections are slow, but the cus- 
tomers are in good solid shape as a rule, and only need 


a little time. 
* ~ ” 


The glass market shows indications of an advance 
in price on almost all grades, due to the labor com- 
plications which have arisen during the last week. 
The two days’ conference of the committees repre- 
senting the Hand Operating Window Glass Manufac- 
turers and the Amalgamated Union of Glass Workers 
which was held at Indianapolis Thursday and Friday 
of last week failed to come to any definite understand- 
ing although the general belief was, and it has been 
sustained by later developments, that the Amalgamated 
committee would withdraw all previous propositions 
and insist on standing for the original revised scale 
of 12% percent off. This probably means that a large 
number of independent glass factories were closed 
down and will not resume operations for a year or 
more. As the stock of glass on hand with the manu- 
facturers, the jobbers and the retail men is very small, 
and as the output of the trust factories is not suffi- 
cient to supply the demand of the sash and door men, 
there is every indication that there will be an advance 
in prices within the next few months. 





TRADE TOPICS IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 


‘Uprer ALTON, ItuL., Nov. 26.—The village and com- 
munity at Curran, this state, where C. R. Havey has 
a lumber yard and elevator, were startled recently by 
the untimely death of a young man named Percy Cox. 
Mr. Cox, who was only 18 years of age, had just dumped 
a load of corn at one of the elevators, and was crossing 
the Wabash tracks, when a fast train killed the boy and 
team instantly and completely demolished the wagon. 
The cars standing on the siding and reaching into the 
street prevented his seeing the train. 

W. Y. Staley at Modesto has just completed some 
elegant practical open sheds. One is 20x100 with 10-foot 
hood, one 18x100 with 10-foot hood and one 16x40 with 
8-foot hood. They are covered with iron roofs. . When 
entirely finished the whole yard will be fenced. Mr. 
Staley reports good fall trade. 

P. G. Mahan, of Palmyra, is doubly happy. In addi- 
tion to his yard at Palmyra he sells lumber and buys 
grain at Hettick. Recently in a freight wreck at the 
latter place three cars of barley were demolished. The 
next day when rain was threatened Mr. Mahan bought 
the barley at a sacrifice and realized a neat sum when 
he consigned it to St. Louis. 

Out in the edge of town a company is building a 
factory at Palmyra. In this establishment it intends 
to take inferior cottonwood, elm, ash, gum and various 
other logs from the vicinity and from southern states, 
by an electrical process extract the sap, and again by 
the use of the electric fluid make the wood any color 
desired and hard as rock, so that elegant material for 
furniture and other uses can be made. It is stated that 
the wood thus treated will take a polish equal to 
mahogany. 

John Christy, who has been selling lumber the last two 
years and making a specialty of Washington fir and 
spruce, reports that the Coast business is completely 
demoralized by the car situation. For that reason he 
has again reéntered the employ of William G. Frye 
Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, the well known 
sash, door and blind house, and will represent it exclu- 
sively in his old territory where he traveled for them 


_ five years, which is also the same field he covered for 


the lumber concerns. 

Baker & Baker, of Springfield, are building a ware- 
house, 40x157, two stories. Their increasing business 
demands more room for sash, doors, blinds and lime and 
cement. It.is adjacent to the warehouse they have 
already. 

Petersburg claims that it has more paved streets than 
any town of its size in Illinois. It has about 3,000 
population and nineteen blocks of paving. he people 
are rejoicing in the erection of a Carnegie library. E. 8S. 
Cheaney & Co. and Fred Apken both report fair fall 
trade. 

At Manito there is a clay reduction works which is 
quite an industry. The clay is ground and dried and 
shipped to St. Louis, where it is used for fertilizer and 
other purposes. 

T. M. Bruning, manager of the H. M. Bruning Lum- 
ber Company, at Havana, is building for a home an 
elegant 8-room house. It will soon be ready for oc- 
cupancy, ’ 

N. A. Boone, of Niantic, is looking after his farm in 
Mississippi. While there he will take a trip down to 
the Gulf coast. 

Harley Dake, manager of the 8. Dake yard at Illi- 
opolis, has his residence about completed. It is eight 
rooms and built nearly entirely of cement. He makes 
a specialty of cement blocks and has difficulty in keep- 
ing his customers supplied with them. 

Mr. Scott, manager of the Scott-Vredenburgh Lumber 
Company, at Riverton, is away from the office for a few 
days on account of the death of his father-in-law. Mr. 
Seott is an expert millman. ; 

Conway & Elmore, who bought the yard of David H. 
Allen at Delavan, in July last, have recently changed 
the name of the firm to W. N. Elmore Lumber Company. 
They report a good fall trade. 





Schieren’s “Duxbak” 
Leather Belting 


is as welcome as the sun to those who 
know its good qualities. 
We will send a belt on approval to 


to be thoroughly tested by soaking in 
water one week if you wish. 

Our Steam Proof “‘Duxbak’’ may 
be boiled by you and returned at our 
expense, if joint or fibre has been in- 
jured at least. 


Send for The Belt Book, a magazine 
Sor Belt users mailed free. 


Chas. A. Schieren @ Co. 


43 Ferry St., NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURG PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER HAMBURG, GERMANY 1 








OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 5 

We are eager to answer inquiries and wjll tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 








' Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden, 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 7 


DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Established 1851. Incorporated 1884, 























IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 
LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 
The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 
carefully considered. 
If you want your money’s worth, send us your orders and inquiries 
for “Shakeless” Hemlock, Wisconsin Hardwoods and White 
Products. We are here to stay and want your business. 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Prompt Shipments. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 

lbe found in the 390 page beek “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
y wee ot circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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SODA mynmrmpm SPYWM—vmvrwm™ 


OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items : 


i in. dry No. 3 common and better 
birch and maple lumber. 


No. | to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuif and timbers. 


If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. 


The CG. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 


PPPPAAALS SSAA SSIS AIA 


PPAPADWSAPP ASP AISLIPIY PISS ALE PAA IN OI 











White Pine 


Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. 
It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and 
Better Bevel Siding 
Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 


Long Distance ’Phone 


Grand 355. Milwaukee, Wis. 




















——2’ 
Any One of 
Our Customers 


could probably give you many 
reasons hy they preferour stock 
to that of others, but you can 
save time if you’re looking for 
good stock by writing us direct about 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as_ good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is promptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 














We use the Telecode. 
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LUMBER TRADE TOPICS IN TENNESSEE. 





Current Items of Interest from the Principal Manufacturing and Shipping Points— Among 
Manufacturers and Dealers. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 3.—The Union Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, which was organized here some 
time ago by union men with a capitalization of $20,000 
for the purpose of engaging in the manufacture and 
sale of building material of every kind, announces that 
it has purchased from Receiver V. B. Smith the plant of 
the DeSoto Lumber Company for $12,500. George R. 
Christie, who is resident manager of the Union com 
pany, is authority for the statement that the company 
had intended to erect a plant of its own, but that it con 
sidered the offer of Mr. Smith so reasonable that the 
established plant was bought instead. He further 
leclares that in his opinion it would have been impossi- 
ble to duplicate the acquired plant for less than 
$24,000. The purchase of this plant marks the entrance 
of the Union Lumber & Manufacturing Company into 
fhe lumber business of this city and section, All of 
the stock is owned by union men. The DeSoto Lumber 
Company went into voluntary bankruptcy some time ago 
because of inability to realize on its holdings. 

Weather conditions in this territory during the lasi 
week have been entirely favorable, but there has been 
no attempt on the part of those mills which had already 
closed down to resume operations. Some of the mills 
which were forced to close down temporarily because 
of inability to secure timber on aceount of the rains 
have begun work again, but the shortage of production 
in this section continues on a very large seale, and in 
the opinion of the trade there is no prospect of any 
accumulation of lumber until there is a general resump 
tion of activity among the mills. A number of promi 
nent manufaciurers state that they will make no effort 
whatever to resume operations until, after January 1, 
and some of them intimate that it may be even later 
before they put their plants to work again. 

Bankers and other business men say that the financial 
situation is gradually improving. The banks have not 
yet removed the restrictions regarding withdrawals of 
cash, but cashiers’ checks are still available for meeting 
demands for currency in many directions. Lumber in 
terests are not especially worried over their inability to 
secure actual cash in liberal quantities from the banks, 
but they do express very serious disappointment over 
the inability to negotiate their prime commercial paper. 
They declare that they have shown unusual confidence 
in the banks and have codperated with them in every 
way toward relief of the recent financial situation, and 
they think now that they are entitled to some assistance 
from these institutions. One of the most. striking 
features of the situation is the slowness of collections 
and inability to collect either currency or checks. <A 
very large number of the settlements are coming in in 
the form of thirty to ninety-day notes and the banks are 
very slow about handling these. This makes it extremely 
difficult for lumber interests to get any benefit whatever 
from these notes. It is expected that conditions in this 
respect, however, will be materially better after the first 
of the year, and that lumbermen will have less difficulty 
in financing the various branches of their business, 

Despite the recent financial stringency building opera- 
tions in this city during November were on a fairly 
liberal scale, showing a slight excess over the corre- 
sponding period last year, with a total of $311,704. The 
buiiding inspector is authority for the statement that 
there are several very large projects for which permits 
will be taken out during December, and for this reason 
it is expected that there will be quite a favorable show 
ing for the current month. In any event the building 
permits for the year will show a decided increase over 
ihe preceding one. 

The Eagle Furniture Company, corner of Main and 
Talbot streets, has opened for business in this city. It 
is capitalized at $15,000. Among the incorporators are 
J. J. Haverty, A. D. Patton, David Lee, J. C. Kirby 
and Ely Davis. 

Dispatches received here state that a large slack barrel 
heading factory will be built in Decatur, Ala., by N. B. 
Hall & Sons. It will be on the site of the basket fae 
tory which belonged to the same firm and which was 
recently burned at a loss of several thousand dollars. 
Frank W. Hall, one of those interested, is now in the 
east buying machinery for the heading plant. 

J. W. Thompson, president of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company, has gone to Mississippi on a business 
trip. 

W. H. Greble, of the Three States Lumber Company, 
is out of the city. He is looking after some of the 
interests of his firm. 

John Lyon, who represents some of the hardwood 
manufacturers here in the Liverpool market, has been 
visiting some of his friends in this city during the last 
few days. He was one of the guests at the Lumber- 
men’s Club last Saturday. 

Reports received from a number of the towns in the 
Memphis territory indicate that building operations are 
on a fairly liberal scale, considering the tightness of 
the money market. As a result of this condition the 
retail lumber dealers here are doing rather more busi- 
ness than they expected a short time ago. If the finan- 
cial situation should materially improve after the first 
of the year it is expected that there will be a consider- 
able amount of building throughout this territory, thus 
creating a good demand for the output of the planing 
mills and other plants manufacturing building material. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 5.—The local lumber market 
has been quiet during the last week. Some improve 
ment is reported in orders, however. Local mills are 
still running but they have nearly completed the cutting 
of logs on hand and some will be shut down within the 
next few days. Reports from surrounding sections indi 
cate that the mills are idle. Some Nashville mills re 
cently received good orders from manufacturers for later 
delivery. 

Secretary Lewis Doster, of the Hardwood Manufae 
turers’ Association, has taken steps to secure a general 
expression from lumbermen as to conditions throughout 
the hardwood sections and has sent out a number of 
letters with a list of questions regarding prices, opera 
tions ete., and asking the opinion of lumbermen as to 
the future. 

Secretary Doster is spending a few days at his old 
home in Philadelphia, looking after affairs of the asso 
ciation and enjoying a visit home. 

It is estimated that the production of hardwood, 
cypress and pine products has been curtailed fully 50 
percent. The hardwood market remains steady. Stocks 
Which have accumulated at mill points are not large and 
with so many mills closed down this surplus will be re 
duced, even with the decreased demands. The market 
on dressed stock has held its own remarkably well. Many 
planing mills have continued running on full time and 
have some orders ahead. The hardwood trade reports 
little activity in rough lumber but more or less in mixed 
car orders, 

All railroads in the southeast are reported to have 
plenty of empty cars available. This condition has not 
existed for three years, demand on the part of the ship 
pers for more cars than the railroads could furnish hay 
ing been almost constant. 

J. BE. Grady, manager of the Empire Lumber Com 
pany, manufacturer of longleaf yellow pine at Andalusia, 
Ala., was a recent visitor in this city. His mill is run 
ning but will be closed if trade conditions do not im 
prove. He is making a trip through the territory in 
which his concern sells lumber. 

J. W. Farrior, of J. W. Farrior & Co., the yellow 
pine firm of Birmingham, Ala., was in this city for 
several days recently. He hopes for almost immediate 
improvement in the yellow pine situation and says re 
tail trade is good all over the country, with much build 
ing to be completed before bad weather begins, 

The company hotel of the W. J. Cude Land & Lumbe 
Company, at the Mississippi mills, burned a few days 
ago. The hotel was used to board the employees at the 
mill as well as for visitors, The loss was partly coy 
ered by insurance. 

W. C. Robbins, a well known Boston lumberman, was 
recently in this city. Hle says much lumber will be 
bought and used in New England next year. 

The local management of the Kauffman Stave & Lum 
ber Company, doing a large business at Centerville, re 
cently reduced wages 25 percent. Later President 
Kauffman, from Chicago, visited the plant and finding 
what had been done, reinstated the former wages, declar 
ing there should be no reduction as long as he was at 
the head of the eoncern, The men are to be paid in 
cash. 

The cross tie business continues if abundance at Clif 
ton in spite of the fact that some of the big tie com 
panies are reported to have withdrawn from the market. 
Local buyers are taking ties and paying merchandise and 
checks for them. 

A. W. Jarrett, of Clarksville, has about completed an 
invention which is intended to prevent the loss of much 
property and save thousands of lives in railway travel. 
This invention will, according to the claims of the in 
ventor, entirely prevent rails from spreading and can 
be manufactured at a cost which will place it within 
the reach of all railroads and street railways. 





ON THE VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE BORDER. 


BristoL, TENN., Dee. 5. Trade conditions here are 
gradually improving and notwithstanding the general 
business depression incident to the financial stringency, 
many local concerns report that their business is in very 
satisfactory shape. J. A. Wilkinson, hardwood manufac 
turer and exporter, says: 

Last week was the best week in my _ business. | 
loaged and unloaded more cars than during the same 
period any other time this year. The car shortage is much 
relieved and I have just closed a big export contract at 
much better prices than I was able to obtain several weeks 
ago. With me the prospects are very bright and I do not 
see that there is any cause for alarm in the situation. 

Paul W. Vleck, of the Paul W. Fleck Lumber Com 
pany, of this city, is a visitor from Philadelphia. Mr. 
Fleck reports that there are indications of recovery of 
prices in the east and that the Philadelphia lumbermen 
are taking an optimistic view of the outlook. 

J. Alwyn Cannon, of the Richland Lumber Company, 
of this city, and a former Bristol banker, returned this 
week from a trip through Alabama, Florida and Georgia. 
He said: 

The banks in the south are in better sttape than they 
ever have been. They are all well supplied with currency 
and the clearing house certificates issued as a matter of pre 
caution during the recent crisis are all being taken up. 
talked with bankers all over Alabama and Florida and they 
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are encouraged at the prospects. Business in the south Is 


safe, 1s my opinion. 

Franklin I. Pishion, of the Tug River Lumber Com- 
pany, has just resigned his position to accept the manage- 
ment of the Richmond offices of T. T. Adams, a well 
known hardwood manufacturer of Greenville, Tenn. Mr. 
Pishion was formerly auditor of the Columbus (O.) offi- 
ces of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company. He entered 
the lumber business at Menominee, Mich., about fifteen 
years ago, shortly after graduating at West Point. 

B. B. Burns, of the Tug River Lumber Company, and 
a prominent lumberman of this section, gave a banquet 
at his home on Highland avenue, Saturday, to about 
twenty-five of his friends, on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of his birth. 

A banquet was given by the members of the Holston 
club at their elegant apartments in the Ritchie building, 
Friday evening, in honor of W. G, MeCain, familiarly 
known as the ‘‘ Mayor of Neva,’’ who has just been 
married in Philadelphia to Miss Margaret Snowden, Mr. 
MeCain is one of the best known lumbermen in east Ten 
nessee, operating a large band mill and other operations 
in Johnson county. After spending several weeks in 
Florida Mr. and Mrs. MeCain will be at home in Bristol. 

Certain creditors in this section of the Rumbarger 
Lumber Company, the Philadelphia concern that was 
recently forced into the hands of a receiver, are making 
an effort to have the defunct coneern thrown into bank 
ruptey. A committee of the eastern creditors are pre- 
vailing upon them to abandon their course, but so far 
they have not agreed to do so. The company operated 
extensively here, owning a band mill, yards ete. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 3.—Retailers are taking stock 
but are doing little other business. Wholesalers are 
selling a ear oceasionally and are looking cheerfully 
forward to the end of the year and the beginning of 
spring buying. 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Company is running all 
its plants right along and has a fair volume of business, 
but orders have dropped off considerably. 

W. H. Gillette says the vehicle end of the hickory 
trade is not worrying him at all. He is providing him 
self abundantly with raw material to meet the demands 
of the trade when orders become more urgent. 

Among manufacturers of vehicle stock, spokes, rim, 
shafts ete. considerable falling off in orders is noticed. 
Consequently many local factories are reducing their 
output. The Louisville Spoke & Bending Works has 
made some reduction and the Skinner-Russell Company 
may shut down until orders clean out some of its stock, 

William ©, Ballard is taking advaniage of the quiet 
season in yellow pine to visit the mills of the Natalbany 
Lumber Company, of Natalbany, La. 

George W. Schmidt, of the Chieago Lumber & Coal 
Company reports little wusiness being done in yard stock 
and most of that for immediate needs. 

The Edward L. Davis Lumber Company is running 
its mills but has reduced its output beeause of the 
volume of business in the hardwood trade is not suffi 
cient to justify running to capacity. 

The Southern Lumber Company has a fair lot of 
orders on hand, but is deferring shipment on some of 
the stock at the request of the buyers. It is gradually 
trimming down operations at its hardwood mills, but 
has a good supply of stock to take care of current 
orders, 

The Lumbermen’s Club, of Louisville, of which the 
new Kentucky governor is an honorary member, has 
deeided to attend the inauguration at Frankfort, Decem 
her 10, in a body and in a special chartered car which 
will be appropriately decorated. All the members will 
wear Louisville Lumbermen’s Club badges. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Dee. 2.—The Big Sandy and Guyan 
rivers brought out many logs in the late rise, which 
went on down the Ohio river, the freshet not being 
expected, ©. Crane & Co. were among the losers when 
the boom in the Guyan river broke. Timber work along 
the river has been at a standstill for several days. 

Business is quiet, but dealers expect conditions to 
brighten up with the opening of the new year. Prices 
remain firm. 

R. H. Vansant has returned from a brief visit to St. 
Louis, having accompanied his wife that far on her 
way .to Mangum, Okla., where she will spend several 
weeks. 

Edgar Chapman, bookkeeper for the Keys-Fannin 
Lumber Company, Herndon, W. Va., spent Thanksgiy 
ing with his parents, returning to his duties the first 
of the week. ee 

W. L. Watson celebrated Thanksgiving at home, com 
ing from Mahan, W. Va., where he has extensive lumber 
interests. 

J. W. Martin, of the R. G. Page Lumber Company, 
is in Floyd county looking after the Big Sandy interests. 

The big mill recently ereeted in Tronton, Ohio, by the 
W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company will be tested De- 
cember 7. If satisfactory it will start up about the 
middle of the month and operate all winter, as the 
company has an abundance of timber on hand. The 
mill is 8-band, with a daily capacity of from 60,000 to 
70,000 feet. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBuUSs, OHIO, Nov. 26.—Unsettled financial con- 
ditions—the approach of the holidays and of the con 
sequent invoicing period—show a depressing effect on 
the market. Retailers are buying for immediate wants 
only ‘and stocks are being rapidly depleted. Prices are 


generally firm at lower levels, while a few strong points 
in the market stand out prominently. 

Manufacturers receive orders every day which, while 
not as large as formerly, are gradually increasing. 
Manufacturers are curtailing production by laying off 
men. Several local concerns which have mills in the 
south are preparing to limit their output 20 to 25 per- 
cent. No mills will be shut down because of the loss 
attending such action. 

Traveling salesmen report small stocks throughout the 
country, a condition which presages a better demand. 

Building operations are temporarily suspended. Build- 
ing and loan associations are accumulating large amounts 
of money, which will be released for building purposes 
soon. Architects are busy on plans for construction 
work for next season. 

The car situation is improving and shipments have 
been more regular, the cause for which condition is the 
curtailing of production together with less demand for 
cars from oiher lines of business. 

Many retail dealers are taking advantage of the 
breathing spell to make yearly invoices and to prepare 
for next year’s business. 

Poplar is the strongest item in the market, although 
yellow pine finish is in good demand. Other lines are 
slightly weaker and the demand is falling off. 

J. W. Mayhew, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, is in the east looking after foreign 
shipments. ‘he company has branches at London and 
Liverpool and about one-fourth of its output is con- 
signed to these branches. 

The General Lumber Company has not curtailed its 
production at its mills near Ashville, Ky. A number 
of large rafts which floated down the Big Sandy have 
been bought by the company. The concern recently 
acquired an additional mill in that territory. 

The Powell Lumber Company has completed the der- 
rick for the large mill to be operated for remanufactur- 
ing purposes. If no more delays are experienced in 
securing shipments of materials the mill will be ready 
for operation about the first of the year. 

Conditions in the lumber trade in this section show 
marked improvement, Dealers are completing their in 
ventories and arranging for next year’s business. Their 
stocks Are short as a result of the financial trouble and 
the invoice period. Retailers express confidence in the 
future and wholesalers are pushing their salesmen to sell 
for the spring business. Orders are limited but some 
manufacturers report a number of carlot orders for im 
mediate delivery. 

To accommodate the falling off in demand and keep 
the market in better condition manufacturers are cur- 
tailing their outputs. Several local concerns have laid 
off a number of men but no mills have been shut down 
entirely. 

The Columbus Lumberman’s Credit Association, or 
ganized about a year ago to take the place of the loeal 
association, is a thing of the past. Its headquarters in 
the Columbus Savings & ‘Trust building have been 
given up and a movement is on foot to reorganize the 
association along different lines. 
ure supporting the movement. A more rigid constitution 
and bylaws are proposed. After the first of the year 
Columbus dealers will be called together to discuss the 
feasibility of forming the organization. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, which has a num- 
ber of large mills in the southern states, reports fa‘rly 
good demand. The production of its mills is being eur 
tailed but none have been shut down entirely, 


Lumbermen generally 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, Ounlo, Dee. 3.—Notwithstanding the ap 
parent dullness of the lumber market receipts at this 
point for November were 7,056 cars, while those of No- 
vember, 1906, were 6,190 ears; the shipments for October 
were 5,326 cars, while in October, 1906, the shipments 
were 4.704 ears. This condition is accounted for by the 
fact that at this time last year stocks in the hardwood 
regions were depleted and railroads were unable to fur- 
nish cars to handle what was offered. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, 
Tenn., president of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, 
stopped in this city between trains last week and called 
upon several local lumbermen. 

Leland G. Banning, one of the best known lumbermen 
in the country, has just returned from a four months’ 
stay in Europe, his trip being one of business and pleas- 
ure combined. While in Paris he met Mr. Burgess and 
wife, of Memphis, Tenn., and Judge Buehwalter and 
wife, of Cincinnati, as well as Former Mayor Harry Gor- 
don and wife, of Cincinnati. Mr. Banning has an auto in 
France and the party made interesting trips into the 
surrounding country. After remaining in Cologne, where 
his company has a representative, for several days, Mr. 
Banning returned to Paris, where he met Eddie Wilbern, 
the famous Cincinnati globe trotter, and with several 
friends toured Germany, France and Austria, went into 
Switzerland, crossing the famous Simplon pass in autos, 
toured Italy, and returning through Switzerland visited 
Lucerne and enjoyed the magnificent scenery. While en- 
joying himself he kept an eye on business conditions, es- 
pecially in lumber lines. In France conditions were good, 
while in Liverpool and London the markets were dull. He 
says foreign demand for lumber is certain to improve 
after the first of the year. His house is a large shipper 
of hardwoods to England and France. . 

Thomas P. Egan met with an agreeable surprise one 
evening last week when the heads of departments in the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, of which Mr. Egan is presi- 
dent, assembled at his ‘home on the eve of the anniver- 
sary of his birthday and presented him with a beautiful 
diamond ring. Mr. Egan was taken by surprise and did 
not fully understand, even after the guests had assem- 








A Few Items Ready 
For Immediate Shipment— 


500,000 ft. 2’”” No. 3 Hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Hemlock. 

200,000 ft. 1’"° No. 3 Soft Elm. 
50,000 ft. 1’” No. 3 Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 1’ ist and 2nd Soft Elm. 


Can work as desired and ship with little delay. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Heineman Lumber Co. 
HEINEMAN, WIS. 
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HIGH | 
CLASS 
WHITE 


We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 
Fine Common 
And Cutting-up 
Lumber, 
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1 to 4” thick. We have always on handa 
large assortment of above class of lumber 


Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS | 
WHITE PINE 


SS AND SS 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension 
Especially 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES 





Place Your Orders with 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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POSTS and 
SHINGLES 


For Prompt 
Shipment 


Early Deliveries 
Secured. 


Duluth Log Company, 
— MINN. 





General Offices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 


Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine, Planing Mill 

Hardwood and Assorting Yard 

and Hemlock. Swannanoa, N. C. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 


GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 














[ WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 
Tiles, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 











Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE, 


= & 
44th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 











Small or Large 


Orders for Pine look alike to us 
as far as filling is concerned. 

We are manufacturers and pro- 
ducers. 


Get our Prices for GOOD PINE. 


| NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber 


F. Weyerhzeuser, President, R. D. Musser, Treasurer, 
. Laird, Vice-President, R. H. Chute, General Mgr. 


F. S. Bell, Secretary, C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A Few . 


Surplus Items 


1x8 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

3xI2 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

1x8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


Carpenter-Lamb Co. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














bled, until Si. P. Egan presented the ring on behalf of 
the visitors. Among those present were L. G. Robinson, 
A. A. Faber, W. M. Green, J. G. Grimes, James E. Hirst, 
William Bader, S. P. Egan, G. P. Altenberg, C. P. Egan, 
John Thomas, J. B. Temple, St. Louis, Mo.; B. E. Crafts, 
New Orleans, La.; C. S. Allen, Atlanta, Ga.; J. W. Vigo, 
New Orleans, La.; William J. Doyle, John T. Lawless, 
p Clarence Egan, Frank Doyle, Fred T. Egan, William 8. 
Spencer, W. H. MeMillan and Capt. Andrew W. Feuss. 

The regular monthly meeting and dinner of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumberman’s Club was held at 6:30 p. m. Mon- 
day in the banquet hall of the Business Men’s Club. 
President Thomas J. Moffett was unavoidably absent and 
Vice President George Littleford handled the gavel. 
After dinner was cleared away and perfectos passed, 
Secretary Thoman read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were approved. He then read a communication 
from the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, A. B. Wastill, secretary, indorsing amend 
ment to Interstate Commerce Commission rates. The 
letter was referred to the river and rail committee with 
power to act. A circular letter from the postmaster gen- 
eral, asking an opinion on the proposed extension of the 
parcels post, was referred to the secretary for reply. 

No other business presenting itself, Chairman Little- 
ford introduced EK. H. Hargrave, of the Cincinnati Tool 
Company, a globe trotter of wide experience as a busi- 
ness getter. Mr. Hargrave gave an illustrated lecture 
on South America, with hundreds of lantern slides made 
from photos taken by himself during his many tours. 
The lecture was highly enjoyed and a vote of thanks was 
extended to Mr. Hargrave for a most enjoyable and in- 
structive evening. The following were present: George 
Littleford, E. H. Hargrave, Chester F. Korn, L. T. Brun- 
son, E. W. Blair, J. E. Barney, B. F. Dulweber, T. P. 
Kirby, H. A. Freiberg, George M. Morgan, C. F. Shiels, 
L. F. Violett, W. C. Otte, jr., R. MeCracken, F. E. Ra- 
dina, B. Bramlage, B. A. Kipp, 8S. A. Allen, C. W. Bun- 
nell, P. Leiding, J Durham, J. D. Serena, W. S. Sterrett, 
Charles 8. Robinson, George R. Berry, I. M. Asher, C. C. 
Walker, J. Watt Graham, George W. Hand, George H. 
Riemeier, Charles Duhlmeier, H. Riemeier, C. N. Asher, 
E. O. Robinson, L. C. Rein, F. S. Seott, J. S. Zoller, 
George Ramsey, H. A. Huber, W. A. Bennett, A. D. Me 
Leod, H. P. Wiborg, W. Jackman, G.S. Jones, J. FE. Dul 
weber, A. A. Andridge, Edgar Wilson, J. A. Bolser, P. H. 
Duling, Joe H. Wehry, T. J. Mertz, F. K. Conn and 
E. J. Thoman. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 29.—President George W. 
Roper, of the Roper Lumber Company, stated regard- 
ing the shutdown of part of the Roper mills that only 
on those plants under construction has work been 
stopped. Orders were plentiful but cash hard to get, 
and about one-half of the employees were temporarily 
dropped from the payrolls. 

Farrow’s marine railways and ship yards in Wash- 
ington, N. C.,. have contracted to build 100 floats for 
the Standard Oil Company and 100 lighters for the 
Dare Lumber Company, of Elizabeth City, N. C., the 
contracts amounting to about $20,000 each. 

The Champion Fiber Company, Canton, N. C., re- 
cently laid off a large percentage of its employees on 
account of money stringency. Several woodworking 
plants near Waynesville quickly picked up the men and 
put them to work on waiting orders. 

Information from Wilmington, N. C., November 19, 
stated that the lumber mills of that section had agreed 
to retrench and that many large mills would be forced 
to reduce their working forces or decrease wages. The 
Angola mills at Wilmington, with the exception of the 
planing mill, have shut down. 

A Russel 2-line combination skidding and loading 
machine has recently been put into operation in the 
timber of the Carolina Yellow Pine Company at Ma- 
rion, 8. C. The Russel machine is becoming popular 
in that section, it being in use also by the Marion 
County Lumber Company (2 machines) at Marion, the 
Conway Lumber Company at Conway, the Kanawha 
Lumber Corporation at Conway, the Eddy Lake Cy- 
press Company at Eddy Lake, and other large manu- 
facturers in that section. 

The J. L. Roper Lumber Company, with offices at 
New Bern, has also announced a reduction of pay, 
$2.50 a day men being reduced to $2.20 and others 
on a similar basis in all the operating mills of the com- 
pany. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Dee. 4.—The Emporium Lumber Com- 
pany reports that it has not been much affected by the 
business depression. Its saw mills have all run as usual, 
stopping only when logs ran out, and it has not dis- 
charged a man. 

M. M. Wall has returned from his trip to Mt. Clem- 
mens ready for a day in the many branches of his 
business and prepared to see the demand increase right 
along. 

Frank A. Beyer has been elected president of the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, a body that demands 
more and more work for the good of the city every year. 
He has just returned from a southern trip in the interest 
of Beyer, Knox & Co. 

The southwestern hardwood and Canadian spruce and 
cedar mills of the Hugh McLean Companies are making 
good time and with Angus McLean again in full health 
to look after them will be able to turn out a large 
amount of lumber for the return of demand. 

G. Elias & Bro. are making a specialty of poplar 
boxes, though they find that the door mill is the most 
active branch of their business, with the yard trade a 
fair second. 





AT MISSOURI’S METROPOLIS. 


Curtailment General—Mineral Riches Uncovered— 
Land Reclamation on a Big Scale—Hard- 
wood Prodaction Lessened 90 Percent. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 3.—What few yellow pine mills 
are running will probably be closed down about De 
cember 10. Production has already been curtailed 50 
to 75 percent. In most cases operators are glad of 
this opportunity to make necessary repairs to their 
plants. Generally only enough employees are retained 
to make these repairs, but in some cases the men are 
held by the companies and are given store checks to keep 
them until trade opens. 

W. E. Rockwell, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
reports fewer orders on his books than he has had for a 
long time. 

C. E. Atkinson, sales manager for the William Bu 
chanan interests in this city, reports a further shutting 
down of the company’s mills. He says no attempt to 
operate will be made until demand for lumber improves. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has closed four of 
its seven plants and the three remaining mills will be 
shut down in a few days. 

R. C. Campbell, of the Alfred Bennett Lumber Com 
pany, has returned from Chicago, where he spent 
Thanksgiving with his family. 

C. M. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings, says his 
company has shipped considerable lumber during the 
last month. 

A. C. Ramsay, general manager of the Nashville Lum 
ber Company, of Nashville, Ark., was in this city this 
week on business pertaining to the company’s new rail 
road, the Memphis, Paris & Gulf, running from Nash 
ville to Ashdown, Ark. ‘The new mill at Nashville 
started operations in September and has considerable 
stock on hand. It is a double band mill, with a capacity 
of 125,000 feet a day. The plant is modern in every 
particular. In addition to the manufacture of pine 
and hardwood lumber the plant turns out a full line 
of planing mill stock. ‘The George W. Miles Land & 
Lumber Company handles the entire yellow pine output 
of this mill. 

A few days ago diamonds, which were pronounced by 
an expert from Tiffany’s to be of the first water, were 
found on a farm not far from the land owned by the 
Nashville Lumber Company. Mr. Ramsay is interested 
in a company to prospect for diamonds on the com 
pany’s land. A fine vein of oil was recently struck 
on the same land and the company will market this 
product. 

Owners of 500,000 acres of land in Bollinger, Cape 
Girardeau, Scott, Stoddard, New Madrid, Dunklin and 
Pemoscot counties in Missouri have organized the Little 
River Drainage Company to drain lands in the basins of 
the White and Castor rivers. The value of the land 
which it is proposed to reclaim will be $20,000,000. The 
work of organization was promoted by John H. Himmel 
berger, Otto Kochitzky and George Burrows. 

J. D. Ferguson, of the Ferguson-MeDaris Lumber Com 
pany, whose wedding occurs on December 11, gave a 
dinner at the Mercantile Club last evening to the wed 
ding party, composed of twenty-two couples. On Satur 
day evening he will give a bachelor dinner at the elub 
which will wind up his career as a bachelor. 

L. E. Clark, who for several years has been connected 
with the Evansville Sash & Door Company as manager, 
resigned that position recently and has become sales 
manager of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, of this 
city. 





HARDWOOD TRADE AT THE MOUND CITY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 3.—E. W. Blumer, sales manage! 
of the Lothman Cypress Company, says that the cypress 
market is holding its own so far as price is concerned. 
All of his company’s mills have been shut down and will 
not be opened until demand improves. His company has 
a large stock on hand and ean afford to shut down mill 
ing operations. Some buying is being done, but only 
enough for immediate wants. 

E. W. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company, reports that his company’s mills are 
shut down and that it will make no effort to get new 
business until the financial stringency is over. The 
company is selling some stock to supply immediate 
needs and is not making any price concessions. 

J. P. Burnett, who formerly had charge of lumber 
shipments out of this city for the Missouri Pacific 
system, has been elevated to the position of general 
freight agent of that system. Mr. Burnett is a young 
man of sterling qualities and strong capabilities and 
possesses the respect and friendship of all lumbermen 
of this city. 

George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, reports that 
his business this year will total more than that of last 
year, in spite of adverse conditions this fall. He looks 
for a resumption of normal business by January 1. 

From the best advices obtainable only 10 percent of 
the hardwood mills are in operation and these will prob 
ably be closed about December 10. . The car situation 
has improved slightly. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lum 
ber Company, was in Chicago several days this week 
looking after his trade there. His company is selling 
red gum all the time at satisfactory prices. 

Receipts by rail for November were 11,310 cars. Ke 
ceipts by rail for the corresponding period last year 
were 9,042 cars. 
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Receipts: by river for November were 108,000 feet, 
against 365,000 feet for the same month last year. 

Shipments by rail for November were 7,881 cars, 
against 6,952 cars for the same month last year. 

Shipments by river for November were 245,000 feet. 
For a corresponding period last year the river ship- 
ments were 197,000 feet. 

Following is the statement of lumber handled by 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange during November: 





Ash .. 53,934 | Basswood .......... 386 
Vine .. ‘ ‘ 27,060 | Magnolia . es, 227 
Elm .. 11,067 | Cypress . a 144,590 
Walnut . * 38 Perr ® 4,189 
Oak 2 (eR a 155 
GEE ee nccdacescens bi ERRCRDOPETY «0.2.0 127 
EEE cctcabasaicas 5 | Quartered oak....... 53,858 
i. ERE Pee er 302 | — 
CONE on 5 sci s ces 333 | DO sédas . 675,982 





YELLOW PINERS ADJOURN SINE DIE. 

Str. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—The Yellow Piners’ Associa 
tion passed into history last evening at a final dinner 
yiven at the Mercantile Club. At the conclusion of a 
sumptuous spread a motion was made by Thomas C. 
Whitmarsh and unanimously adopted that the famous old 
organization adjourn sine die and all members repaired 
to the theater for the balance of the evening. 

Saturday night’s meeting at the Mercantile Club will 
be to organize the new club and elaborate preparations 
have been made for the event. The retailers have prom 
ised to join the club to a man and the same thing is 
true of the hardwood trade. The piners will fall into 
line and the new club will start out with a big member 
ship and lots of enthusiasm. Governor Folk is to be the 
guest of honor and will address the elub. He is to be 
entertained on Saturday by C. D. Johnson and N. W 
MeLeod., 





IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Conditions Resuming the Normal— Beaumont in 
Holiday Mood—Stocks Light and Cut Gen- 
erally Curtailed—Personal Mention. 


KANSAS Crry, Mo., Dee. 3.—Country retail dealers in 
many localities report that their November trade was 
nearly or quite up to normal. In the cities and large 
towns dealers are moving out lumber on old contracts. 
New business has been lacking during the last thirty 
days. Dealers have been reducing stocks for two months, 
aus their aim this fall was to invoice light stocks. Whole 
salers look for a big increase in demand soon after 
January 1. 

The number of inquiries for prices has increased con- 
siderably during the last week and some manufacturers 
have put out their price lists for future business. These 
average from $3 to $4 of the August list price. The 
©. J. Carter Lumber Company and the Sabine Lumber 
Company are among those who have put out price lists. 

A. F. Bloomer, of York, Neb., was in this city today 
and visited a number of his friends in the trade. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloomer are on their way to California, 
where they will spend the winter. Mr. Bloomer con- 
dueted a yard at York for about thirty-five years, and 
was famous for his original and effective style of adver- 
tising. He retired from business a year or two ago. 

T. H. Beekman, of the Beekman Lumber Company, 
returned Sunday from a trip to his hardwood mill at 
Gleason, Ark. His mill is closed. 

L. T. Child, of the Davis & Child Lumber Company, 
Richmond, Mo., was in this city November 29 buying 
lumber. He is not complaining of the state of trade 
in his locality. 

‘rom Mastin, manager of the Indemnity Exchange, has 
moved his Shreveport office to Beaumont, Tex. Mr. 
Mastin will keep his Kansas City office but expects to 
be in Beaumont most of the time for the next year. 
His Beaumont office will be in the First National Bank 
building. 

©. J. Pike, of Bolivar, Mo., was in Kansas City this 
week. He is a manufacturer of cottonwood in Okla- 
homa and has been visiting his mill there. 

‘*Dick’’ Keith and B. L. Gorin have returned from 
a hunting trip on Grand river. They killed a consider- 
able number of quails, but found no ducks. 

Harry Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, and F. J. Buschow, of the Ingham Lumber Com- 
pany, are in Waterman, Tex. 

D. W. Paxton, a lumberman of Denver, Col., is visit- 
ing friends in Kansas City. He reports that business 
in Denver was good until recently and thinks condi- 
tions are already righting themselves. 

Andrew Aitken, of St. John, Kan., spent several days 
in this city recently. He says trade in his section of 
Kansas has been fairly acfive during the last month. 

W. I. Miller, of Topeka, Kan., was in this city on 
business December 2. Mr. Miller says building in 
Topeka has fallen off during the last month. 

J. W. Nicely, of Hannibal, and John Atwell, of Chilli- 
cothe, of the North Missouri Lumber Company, which 
operates a line of yards, were in Kansas City last week. 
They report a fair fall demand. 

Rodney Brown, general sales agent for the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber.Company, left December 2 for a trip 
to Beaumont, Tex. 

C. G. Schilling, of St. Louis, general sales agent for 
the W. T. Ferguson*Lumber Company, stopped in Kan- 
sas City November 27 on his way home from a trip 
into Iowa. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Dec. 1.—This has been a week of 
gaiety with the people of this city, and between the 
races, meeting of the lumbermen, Hoo-Hoo, traveling 
men, Masons, rice millers, festivities of the Beaumont 
Yacht Club and many other things little attention has 
been given to the condition of the lumber market. The 
meeting of lumbermen drew many lumber manufacturers 
and big retail lumber dealers from all parts of the state. 

The Industrial Lumber Company, of this city, will 
close all its plants, which are in Louisiana, after Janu- 
ary 1. They will be kept closed until the lumber trade 
improves. 

The plant of the Kirby Lumber Company was closed 
last night and will be kept closed until business war- 
rants its operation. The plant furnished employment 
to about 125 persons and was a valuable factor in the 
industrial life of this city. The only plants of this com- 
pany to be operated are those at Silsbee and Browndell. 

Anderson Bros., operating a small plant east of this 
city, closed last week. Two men to guard the plant are 
all that remain of the force of sixty workmen. George 
Anderson, manager of the plant, states that it will 
remain closed until general business conditions improve. 

The only piece of new railroad construction slated for 
immediate consummation is that to be started in a few 
days by the Santa Fe. It will be the connecting line 
between the old Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City line out 
of this city and the recently acquired Texas & Gulf rail- 
way. The contract was let last week to John Scott 
& Co., of Kansas City. 

8S. B. Goode, local representative of the Gomilla, 
Demack Lumber Company, well known exporter of New 
Orleans, has arranged an export shipment of about 
300,000 feet of hewn timber through Port Arthur. 
Among the lot is a stick measuring thirty-three inches 
in the center and eighty-eight feet in length. It weighs 
more than eighteen tons and is the biggest stick of 
yellow pine ever sent this way for export. Many pieces 
in the tow will weigh over ten tons. 

Col. Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, has returned from a trip to Memphis, Tenn., 
where he attended a meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. He also visited Chicago 
and conferred with leading lumber dealers of that city. 
Mr. Park’s trip to Memphis and Chicago did not inspire 
him with a hopeful view of the lumber situation through- 
out the country. 

President A. J. Davidson, of the Frisco system; 
President J. A. Edson, of the Kansas City Southern 
railway, and John W. Gates, financier and heavy stock- 
holder in the Kansas City Southern, were visitors in 
this city last week. Mr. Gates maintains a winter home 
in one of the suburbs of this city. ° 

M. L. Fleishell, vice president and general manager 
ot the Gulf Lumber Company, was a visitor in this city 
this week. The company is erecting two large plants, 
with a capacity of 300,000 feet each, at Fullerton, La. 

John A. MeShane and wife, of Omaha, Neb., arrived 
Friday night and will spend several weeks in this city. 
Mr. McShane is president of the McShane Lumber Com- 
pany, which operates a large mill near Beaumont. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Dee. 2.—Affairs in the retail districts 
of this state are probably the strangest in its history, 
as detailed by well known Houston lumbermen who 
have lately been investigating conditions throughout the 
district. It appears that where one month ago all the 
yards were fairly well stocked with well assorted lumber 
they are now much broken up as to assortment, but 
instead of buying from wholesalers the money strin- 
gency has caused them to resort to ‘‘swapping’’ stock 
of various kinds, and they say that this mode of filling 
in gaps in yard stocks has become general. For instance, 
one retailer sells out a certain stock and finds that a 
brother dealer has considerable of that on hand but is 
short of something else, and they effect a compromise 
without much trouble and thereby succeed in filling in 
their gaps without the expenditure of a dollar. The 
wholesalers believe that this is going to cause gradual 
reduction of stocks throughout the state and, in the 
natural course of events, buying will have to begin, and 
when it does it will be on an extensive scale, particu- 
larly if the financial situation continues to improve 
as it has within the last ten days. 

Three of Houston’s banks have well known lumber- 
men as presidents, who have proven themselves able 
financiers in the last month, and have won many friends 
for their respective institutions. S. F. Carter, who was 
formerly head of the Emporia Lumber Company, is 
president of the Lumbermen’s National bank, which 
comes out of the financial crisis with added prestige. 
The president of the Union Bank & Trust Company is 
Joseph Rice, who effected lately a merger with the 
Farmer’s & Mechanic’s National bank, whereby the 
latter became a part of the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, and greatly improved the standing of that insti- 
tution. The National City bank has a lumberman presi- 
dent, also a lumberman vice president, J. M. West. 

Frank Womack, of the Trinity River Lumber Com- 
pany, states that the stock of lumber along certain lines 
is already getting very short as a result of the great 
curtailment in the output. Throughout the mill districts 
the stock of B and better finish is getting scarce and 
is bringing today $2 a thousand more on that account 
than it is in the adjoining states. The stocks of com- 
mon lumber are still full, the demand being greater 
compared to the amount manufactured than for the com- 
mon lumber. It will be at least thirty days before 
the gradual selling of common lumber makes it neces- 
sary for any of the mills to increase their running time 
to restock their yards. 
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Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 
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The Riner Lumber Company 
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Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











few in this state that has not curtailed its output, the 
plant at Westville running full time, and there is no 
great stock on hand, this being the new mill without a 
lumber yard, everything cut being kiln dried and 
shedded. 

At Elmina and Fostoria, the two great plants of the 
Trinity River Lumber Company, no exact time has been 
set for running the mills. They are practically closed 
down, but there are 800 men on each job, and the com- 
pany is doing all in its power to keep the men with the 
necessities of life. No cash is being paid, but the mills 
are running part of the time and the men take turns 
at working, it being arranged so that each man will 
get enough work each week to keep his family in the 
necessaries of life. A number of companies are running 
part of the time to provide for their employees. 

L. B. Menefee, of Houston, who was called back +o 
Texas by the precarious condition of the lumber market, 
in which he is a heavy capitalist, has closed down every 
thing he owned in the manufacturing line during the 
last week, to remain closed until the market warrants 
starting again. The yellow pine mill at Lake Charles, 
La., was closed some time ago, but the shingle mill and 
the cypress lumber mill at Berwick, La., have been oper 
ating steadily up to last week. Will Gibbons, sales 
agent for the company, says the cypress market is not 
so badly demoralized as is the yellow pine market, but 
that collections are hard to make and selling is slow, so 
they decided to shut down entirely for the present. Mr. 
Menefee will remain in this city for some time. 

A. W. Pearsall, state traveling agent for the Thomp 
son & Tucker Lumber Company, is in this city. He 
says there is little doing in the selling line and that 
things are very quiet in the vicinity of Dallas, where he 
makes his home. 

Capt. Thomas Waties has moved his offices from the 
Houston Bank & Trust Company building to the Com 
mercial National Bank building, where they will remain 
until the finishing of the Paul building in January, 
when he will have a fine suite of rooms. He has charge 
of the milling operations for William Cameron & Co., of 
Waco. 

B. F. Bonner, manager of the Kirby Lumber Com 
pany, has been doing a great deal of traveling lately 
and has gone back to Chicago for the third time within 
the last month. He is making some flying trips on im 
portant business. 

Wesley West, president and manager of the West 
Davidson Lumber Company at Lovelady, this state, was 
in this city last Saturday. He that the mill at 
Lovelady is still pounding along and making lumbei 
at the same stand. 

W. H. Stark, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, of Orange, visited the local trade last 
Thursday and did not seem to be at all dismayed at the 
bad lumber market. This concern sells the greater por 
tion of its output to export trade at all times, and they 
are running their mills full blast and apparently over 
looking the bad market. 


Says 





SINGLE PHASE MOTORS. 

The field for the use of single phase motors of mod 
erate capacity is constantly growing by reason of the 
increasing tendency of central stations to generate poly 
phase current and feed a large portion of the lighting 
load through single phase distribution. ‘The General 
Electrie Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has perfected a 
simple and substantial motor for this class of service. 
It is known as the Type IS Form KG, and is deseribed 
in Bulletin No. 4545. The bulletin illustrates various 
sizes, describes the details of construction and opera 
tion, shows forms of starting boxes and gives a large 
amount of general information useful and important to 
power users. The motors are well adapted to the opera 
tion of all kinds of machines by the use of belts and 
gears, and may be directly connected to loads requiring 
moderate starting torque, such as generators, blowers 
ete. Clutch couplings and pulleys are used where the 
apparatus is required to be started under load. The 
motors are wound for standard voltages and frequencies. 
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MIDWAY HORSE MARKET. 

MINNESOTA TRANSFER, PAUL, MINN., Nov. 30. 
Barrett & Zimmerman report that the horse movement 
has shown marked improvement during the week. Deal 
ers were able to move some of their surplus horses, while 
the bulk of the sales were made below country cost, 
dealers were glad to close them out at the prices re 
ceived, rather than take chances on a further slump in 
values. The farming trade was of fair proportions all 


Sr. 


during the week. Two carloads of logging horses were 
sold to lumbering interests near Bena, Minn. These 


were all big young horses and were sold cheaper than 


. 
lol 


any like bunch of horses were sold in many years. 
lowing declining values rule: 
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KENTUCKY RETAILERS PLAN FOR ANNUAL. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 5.—The board of directors of 
the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold a meeting at the Seelbach hotel, December 9, to set 
a date and make plans for the annual meeting of the 
Kentueky retailers which will probably be held early in 
February. The officers of the association are: President, 
C. W. Roark, Greenville; vice president, George Tomlin- 
son, Winchester; treasurer, Henry Koehler, Louisville; 
secretary, J. Crow Taylor. 


THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 


Matters of Moment in Logging and Manufacturing 
Centers of the Vancouver District—Lum- 
.ber Trade in the Fiji Islands. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 30.—To give practical effeet 
to their organization, the new Timbermen & Forestry 
Assceiftion of British Columbia has wisely seleeted a 
practical forester of eminence to act as its secretary. 
Dr. Judson F. Clark, a former official of the United 
States government forestry service and later forestry 
commissioner for the Ontario government, was chosen. 
Dr. Clark received his special training in the Cornell 
College School of Forestry. He was in Vancouver a 
year ago at the convention of the Dominion Forestry As 
sociation, at which meeting he read an interesting paper. 
It is proposed to institute an active campaign for the 
preservation of the forests of the provinee. The special 
training of Dr. Clark will enable the association to form 
wate broad plans while no effort will be spared to exe 
cute them. 

Logging operations are much curtailed on the coast 
owing to the season and to the fact that many mills are 
shut down or are running on short hours and with small 
crews. The price of logs has not been materially re 
duced, all concerned uniting to prevent slaughter of prices 
and consequent disorganization. Few of the loggers who 
have shut down intend to open their camps before spring. 
By that time the mills will be in reeeipt of orders for 
new the northwest provinces and the 
supply will be well cleaned up. 

Loggers have held firmly to the prevailing prices, but 
lumber dealers can not be said to have kept up a very 
high schedule. No new list has been published, but dis 
counts have been common for some time. The discount 
varies with the size of the bill and the fight the pros 
pective purchaser puts up, no particular rule being in 
force, 


business in loy 
4 


On the west coast of Vancouver island, where the first 
export lumber mill was built years ago by the Stamps 
of Boston, on Alberni eanal, activity in lumbering is 
being encouraged by the beginning of a branch railway 
connecting with existing lines on the side of the 
island. The Canadian Paeifie railway, which owns the 
Island railway, is constructing a branch from Nanaimo 
to the head of Alberni canal. This will give rail con 
nection to several mills to be built on the west coast. 
lhe Red Cliff Lumber Company, of Duluth, Minn., the 
Alberni Mills & Timber Company and the British Co 
lumbia Cedar Lumber Company have announced their 
intention to build at Alberni. Sites have been selected 
and the plants will probably be ereeted next spring. As 
the new town is on tidewater with an exceptionally good 
harbor, export cargoes will be handled from these mills, 
It has long been conceded that some of the finest timber 
areas on the British Columbia coast are located on Van 
couver island, but little has been done toward developing 
the timber of the west coast of the island. 


east 


The Columbia River Lumber Company, of Golden, and 
the Palliser Lumber Company, of Palliser, two of the 
largest lumber concerns in the interior on the main line 
of the Canadian Paeifie railway, have closed down all 
their mills for the winter, though each company has a 
large force of men in the woods getting out logs for next 
season’s cut. The Columbia river concern, whieh is oper 
ated by Americans, recently completed installing a large 
and much improved plant and expects to create a record 
in lumber cutting in the interior next season. The Pal 
liser mill is much improved and its mew owners expect to 
increase its cut. 

The colony on the Fiji islands in the south Pacifie is 
in the market for a large quantity of timber for govern 
ment use, The secretary of state for the colonies writes 
from Suva asking for particulars. The Fijian govern 
ment wants a shipload of timber, including dressed lum 
ber, doors, windows, shingles, as well as rough lumber, 
‘*t & g’? lumber and venetians of various sizes. Millmen 
are notified by the provincial seeretary at Vietoria that 
lists in detail may be secured from the chief commis 
sioner of lands and works, government offices, Victoria. 
In writing the Fijian official expresses the belief that 
considerable trade in lumber might be worked up from 
here. 

This week the Canadian trade commissioner to Mexico, 
A. E. Donly of Mexico City, has been visiting the busi 
the coast of British Columbia with a 
view to working up trade with the southern republic. Mr. 
Donly thinks that not only could British Columbia coal 
be shipped largely to Mexico, especially for steamboat 
purposes, but that the lumber trade with the west coast 
of the republie could be worked up. The trouble in the 
lumber situation has been the high prices asked by deal 
ers here, The lowest rate quoted for shipment to Mexico 
was $16 a thousand for the cheapest grades, f. 0. b. Vie 
toria or Vaneouver. Andéther line is railway ties, the 
price of ties made from British Columbia fir being 84 
cents each landed at Aeapuleo. As eedar ties are landeil 
at gulf ports from the Atlantie seaboard at 60 to 65 
cents each, the British Columbia tie has no show. Ex 
ports of mahogany and other choice hardwoods from 
Mexico to this province are also possible, especially in 
view of the recently established direct steamer service 
between British Columbia ports and the west coast of 
Mexico. 


ness centers of 


A second pulp and paper mill is projected in this prov 
ince, The new proposition is to be a million dollar enter 
prise. Capt. H. A. Mellon is interested in it and he is 
authority for the assertion that the new company holds 
the rights to manufacture an entirely new class of chem 
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ical pulp, which enables the manufacturer to use any sort 
of local timber except the maple. . 

The pulp mill is to be located on Howe sound, not far 
from Vancouver, and a site has been secured and water 
rights on a large stream adjacent. Work on the plant is 
to go ahead at once and the new company expects to be 
operating in eight months. A small experimental plant 
is to be brought from Aberdeen, Wash., and set up for 
demonstration purposes. 


OBITUARY. 


ODD DDD DL 


J. F. Bruce. 


J. F. Bruce, father of J. A. Bruce, of the Owl Bayou 
Cypress Company, Strader, La., died at Hammond, La., 
at the age of 67. He retired from active work last June, 
but had been assistant secretary of the Owl Bayou Cy- 
press Company for years. 


John Conlon. 


John Conlon, head of J. & T. Conlon, vessel owners 
and proprietors of a large saw mill at Little Current, 
Ont., died November 11 at the age of 75 years He is 
survived by his widow and three children 


William H. Tilton. 


William H. Tilton, a pioneer lumberman of La Crosse, 
Wis., died November 18 at the age of 81. He has been 
a resident of that city since 1865 and has been connect- 
ed with the lumber business for many years, being at one 
time a government scaler and inspector. 


Gunder T. Manat. 


Gunder T. Mandt, uncle of the founder of the Mandt 
Wagon Company, of Stoughton, Wis., died recently at 
the age of 86. He came to Stoughton from Norway at 
the age of 21 and has been a stockholder in the Mandt 
Wagon Company for thirty years. His wife died about 
two weeks ago. 





Henry J. Lay. ? 


Henry J. Lay, a well known retail lumber dealer of 
Kewaskum, Wis., died at his home at the age of 47. He 
has been in the lumber business for twenty-five years. 
A son and a daughter survive him. 


Edward H. Buckman. 


Edward H. Buckman, senior member of E. H. Buck- 
man & Co., Doylestown, Pa., died November 27. He was 
13 years old and has been engaged in the planing mill 
business for a number of years. 


W. A. Drake. 


W. A. Drake, a wholesale lumber dealer of Dayton, 
Ohio, died at his home November 27 at the age of 51. 
Hie had been connected with the lumber business since 


1874 and has been engaged in all branches of the trade. 
Peter Gerlach. 


Peter Gerlach, pioneer saw mill machinery manufactur- 
er of Cleveland, Ohio, died November 19, aged 76 years. 
He came to Cleveland sixty-five years ago and at the 
age of 23 he and his brother, John Gerlach, bought the 
business of Merritt Bros., manufacturers of mill ma- 
chinery. He is survived by his widow and two daugh- 
ters, 


Simon B. Weary. 


Simon B. Weary, pioneer lumber dealer of Akron, Ohio, 
und former member of the old firm of Weary, Snyder & 
Wilcox, of that city, died at his home in+eAkron, Novem 
ber 14, of old age. Ile was S85 years old and had lived 
in Akron sixty-seven years, the greater part of that time 
being engaged in the lumber business. He leaves a 
daughter and two sons. 


Samuel D. Hamilton. 


Samuel D. Hamilton, a veteran lumberman of Minne 
apolis, Minn., died November 28 at his home in Minneap- 
olis. He was born in Florenceville, N. B., in 18438, and 
has been a resident of Minneapolis for thirty-three years. 
Hie had been actively engaged in the lumber business 
until three years ago, when he retired on account of 


ill health. 
C. A. Brockett. 


Cc. A. Brockett, president of the C. A. Brockett Cement 
Company and well known to the lumber dealers of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., died at his home in Kansas City November 
14 of heart disease. He was 63 years old and has been a 
resident of this city since 1873. 


8S. K. Rounds. 


8. K. Rounds, vice president of the H. L. Jenkins Lum- 
ber Company, of Blaine, Wash., died at his home in that 
city. Mr. Rounds came to Blaine from Mississippi, where 
he was engaged in the lumber business. He was born in 
Kureka, Wis., forty-four years ago. In the early ‘90's 
he was engaged at Stevens Point, Wis., the firm being 
Fox, Pfifner & Rounds, and later Pfifner & Rounds. 

William Kring. 

William Kring, for three years with the C. L. Ritter 
Lumber Company, died a few days ago at Clay, W. Va., 
after a brief illness His body was taken to Coalton, 
Ky., for burial. 


John C. Scherer, Jr. 


John CC. Scherer, jr., a well known manufacturer of 
office fixtures, and of the firm of J. C, Scherer, jr., Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Baltimore, Md., died at his home 
in Baltimore at the age of 538. He has been engaged in 
this business nearly all of his life. 


Alexander McGowin, Jr. 


Alexander McGowin, jr., vice president of the McGowin 
Lumber Company, of Mobile, Ala., died at his home in 
Mobile, November 22, after an illness of short duration. 
He was 46 years old and was well known to saw mill 
men of the south. He was a resident of Mobile, but was 
president of the Bank of Brewton, of Brewton, Ala. He 
is survived by his widow and three children. 


Frederick C. Loxley. 


Frederick C,. Loxley, a well known saw mill operator 
of Apalachicola, Fla., died at his home in that city No- 
vember 14. He was well known in the south and was 
associated in the lumber and saw mill business with his 
father under the style of J. E. Loxley & Son. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and several children. 

David G. Morris. 

David G. Morris, president and treasurer of the Valley 
Lumber Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, died at his 
home, November 14, of cancer of the stomach. Mr. Mor- 
ris was born fifty years ago in Wales and came to Youngs- 
town thirty years ago. 


Warren C. Gilbreath. 


Warren C. Gilbreath, prominent for years in Chicago 
as a whole sale lumberman, died December 2, at the age 


of 65 in this city. He has lived here since the civil war, 
but about four years ago he moved to Seneca, Ill. He is 
survived by two daughters and two sons. 


Arthur Barnard. 


Arthur Barnard, well known in Saginaw, Mich., died 
November 20 from tuberculosis, which he contracted on 
«a visit to Portland, Ore., last spring. He was born at 
Saginaw fifty-two years ago and was the son of Newell 
A. Barnard, one of the pioneer lumbermen of the Sag- 
inaw valley. A few years ago he became extensively 
interested in timber lands in Oregon, and had taken up 
his residence there when taken ill. He is survived by 
his widow and three children. 


Otto Bloss. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 1,—Otto Bloess, president of the 
Bloess Lumber Company, of this city, and a pioneer lumber 
salesman of Missouri, died November 17, at his home in 
this city, after an illness of three months. Mr. Bloess is 
survived by his wife, two daughters, Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Weymann and Mrs. Louise Pfeffer, and a son, Leo, who is a 
member of the Looney-bloess Lumber Company, at Sedalia, 
Mo., one of the best known retail concerns in that section 
of the state. The funeral was held from the family resi- 
dence November 19. A number of the leading lumbermen 
of this city were present at the services and many of them 
sent floral pieces as a testimony of their regard for the 
deceased. 


James H. De Graff. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 2.—James H. DeGraff, one of the 
leading business men of Tonawanda, died at his home in 
this city November 27, of heart failure. He was born at 
DeWitt and removed to Buffalo when a young man. He 
made Buffalo his home until 1850, when he came to Tona- 
wanda. He established the first bank in this city and was 
its president for many years. It later became the State 
National Bank. ‘Two sons and a daughter survive him. 


HYMENEAL. 


PAFPAPAAAT 





Reynolds-Dudley. 


MALDEN, MASs., Noy. 30.—-Miss Gertrude F. Dudley, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Dudley, of this city, and 
Merton ©. Reynolds, a lumberman of Freetown, Me., were 
married at Freetown, November 29. 


Bonner-Armstrong. 

Derrorr, Micu., Dec. %3.—Announcements have been 
received announcing the marriage of Mrs. Caroline Arm- 
strong, of Marshall, and Hugh Bonner, of Hugh Bonner & 
Co., Rudyard. 


Quellmalz-Kernahan. 


St. Lovis, Mo., Dee. 2.—-Henry Quellmalz, jr., of Henry 
(Juellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of this city, 
and Miss Verdie Kernahan were married last week. The 
wedding was private, only a few chosen friends and rela- 
tives being present. 

¢  Richardson-Farrin. 


CINCINNATI, Oulo, Dec. 3.—Vaul Richardson, of Glendale, 
son of J. . Richardson, and Miss Florence M. Farrin, 
daughter of M. B. Farrin, of the Farrin-Korn Lumber Com- 
pany, were married today at the home of the bride. Mr. 
Richardson is manager of the local branch of the Ford 
Johnson Company, chair manufacturers of this city, and is 
well known in the furniture trade. The couple left for a 
trip in the east and on their return will be at home to their 
friends at Avondale. 

Sparr-Wilcox. 

New Lisson, Wis., Nov. 29.—Charles John Sparr, of 
Madison, a representative of the Curtis & Yale Company, 
Wausau, and Miss Jane Cecilia Wilcox, of this city, were 
married on Thanksgiving day. The couple will be at home 
in Madison, Wis., after January 15. 


SLBA BBL LOI IO 
A SUGGESTION. 


‘*‘Whom are that shaft and propeller wheel for?’’ 
was a question asked the other day at the Marine Iron 
Works shops, Chicago, the answer to which brought 
out some curious features in the purchase of ma- 
chinery ‘‘outfits’’ for steamboats worth any buyer’s 
consideration, 

It appears that the parts referred to would even- 
tually be shipmates with a fore and aft compound en- 
gine building in another part of the same building, 
and a likelihood of the steam being supplied by a 
boiler then nearing completion in the same company’s 
boiler shop, and yet the orders were from three dif- 
ferent sources. ‘lhe engine was ordered direct by the 
boat owner, the propeller shaft and wheel through a 
jobbing house and the boiler through another concern. 

Distributing the purchase of a complete ‘‘outfit’’ 
of driving machinery among different concerns is not 
as unusual as it is unwise, but it is a coincidence to 
find these orders ultimately reach some one _ shop 
through three different channels. Of course the buyer 
supposes that each concern does the work and fails 
to realize that he is paying more than necessary, be- 
sides accepting the risk of a misfit among the various 
parts. It is a noticeable fact that the one of all 
others capable of handling these ‘‘mixed outfits’’ 
(reference is made to the practical steamboat man) 
places his orders with some one concern which builds 
it all. 


BABB LBL LI I I 


NEW MILL AT VIRGINIA. 

The Virginia Lumber Company, of Virginia, Minn., 
which recently started a model band mill, said to be 
the finest and most modern mill in the country of its 
type, has let to the Allis-Chalmers Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., a contract for equipment for a new 
mill, including a Heavy Duty 32x48 inches Reynolds 
Corliss engine for driving. it. The new mill, it is ex- 
pected, will be in operation next fall, and will have 
a capacity of 400,000 feet a day. The equipment will 
consist of two band mills, three horizontal resaws and 
a lath mill. The main building will be 84 feet wide 
and 246 feet long with a large sorting shed. The pres- 
ent mill operated by the Virginia Lumber Company 
has a capacity of 400,000 feet and this mill will double 
the present cut, giving an output of approximately 
250,000,000 feet a year. 
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DIRECTORS: 
WM. H. STEBLE, GEO. BE. HIBBARD, L. M. BORG ESS. 
Pres’t & Treas. Vice-Pres't. & Gen. Mgr. Sec’y. 


L. GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FEP) Ff. Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Special Sale of Cypress 


We have to move our yard by Jan. 
Ist, and offer 1,000,000 ft. 1’’-2’’, 
all grades at low prices. 


Plummer Lumber Company 
L ST. LOUIS, MO. 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM AND 
COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION. Please Write Us. 


Fase teeinger Kale ST, LOUIS, MO. 








Office Burlington Railroad, 
Foot St. Louis Ave. 








Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lor. Co, “wo.” 


OZARK GOOPERAGE & LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mer. Lumber Dept. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUY Your Lumecr THE *“* OZARK WAY”’ 


DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS TO THE MANUFACTURER 
OAK, GUM, CYPRESS, COTTONWOOD, ELM, SYCAMORE. 
i WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Walnut, 



































Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Large 
contracts 
for direct 
shipments 
solicited 





Mills at 
Fisk and 


an 
Campbell, : 
Ark. st. LOUIS, MO. 








‘“‘Panics’ 


Are money makers for alert buyers. 
Opportunity is knocking hard. 


International Hardwood Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 


We are Sales Agents For 
BIENVILLE LUMBER CO., 
Alberta, 


» La. 
COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
Lumber, Ark. 

SAGINAW LUMBER CO. 
Saginaw, Ark. 

A. J. NEIMEYER LBR.€O., || 
Little Rock, Ark. 

@ur Mils Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine 


| EQUITABLE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 




















TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(FORMERLY J, C & TH. H. LEYENAAR) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds ef 


AMERICAN 
LUMBER AND LOGS 


ROTTER? ™, 
HOLLAND. 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 





























BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 


GLASGOW, 


BRISTOL. 














R. G. McINNES & CO. 
TIMBER BROKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





163 HOPE STREET, 


GLASGOW. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“WOODMAN.” CLASGOW. 











LEWIS DILL &| KILN DRIED NORTH 
COMPANY, CAROLINA AND 


LONG LEAF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE 














SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 

















E. P. HOLMES, Manager FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins——Motek A. B. C. 
European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 














LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK, 12 Great St, Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


For Do mestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 








MASON LUMBER co. F. @. PARK, Prest. & Mgr. 


RAY L. PARK, Sec. & Treas, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet, 
¥or interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 
We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Plan Mills. 
We are leeated on G. & 8. I. R. R. ‘ng Mills. Gandsi, Miss, 
HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.”” Free 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


——er—errn—ere' 


Harry Otey, of Robinson, Ill., was in Chicago sev- 
eral days this week. 

H. A. Bernadine, a retail yard man of West Brook- 
lyn, Ill., was a visitor in Chicago this week. 

George M. Mashek, of the Mashek Lumber Com- 
pany, of Escanaba, is in Chicago attending the stock 
show. 

Charles L. Stuy, of the Wilson-Weber Lumber Com- 
pany, Menomonie, Wis., was a visitor in Chicago last 
week, 

John C. MeMynn, who has been connected with the 
well known engineering firm of Robert W. Hunt & Co., 
of Chicago, has resigned his position, taking effect De- 
cember 1. 

A. 'T. Earl, a representative of the Frisco Lumber 
Company, Villa Grove, Ill., was in Chicago this week 
buying stock for his yard. 

J. Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, is mak- 
ing a trip through the mills and logging camps of his 
company around Duluth, Bayfield and the Georgian 
bay country. 

Late reports indicate that Sumner Prescott, of 
Menominee, Mich., and Isaac Stephenson, jr., who were 
seriously injured by an automobile accident a few days 
ago are making very satisfactory progress toward re- 
covery. 

W. E. Allen, manager of the Atlas Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chicago on Tuesday of this 
week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appre- 
ciated call. He reports business in Milwaukee as fairly 
good considering the season and other influences of 
an unfavorable nature. 

I. N. Blood, a country yard man of Grayville, LIL. 
was in the city for several days this week. Mr. Blood 
has the eontract for building a number of steam- 
boats for the Wabash river trade and has been in 
Chieago buying the lumber and other necessaries for 
this purpose. 

W. H. Ward, of the Interior Lumber Company, Pitts 
burg, Pa., was in Chicago this week looking over the 
situation. He says that although he is making com- 
paratively few sales he finds a better feeling in the 
market and looks for a prosperous business in the spring. 

The mill of the Leavitt Lumber Company at Holly- 
wood, Miss., was destroyed by fire November 21. A\l- 
though the company has made no plans it is very 
probable that the mill will be rebuilt as soon as busi- 
ness conditions improve. The mill had a _ daily 
capacity of about 40,000 feet. 

F. EF. Fish, seeretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, left last night for a two weeks’ 
southern trip. Mr. Fish has been in poor health for 
the last month and hopes that the much needed rest 
which he intends to take will enable him to return to 
Chicago fully restored in health. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lum- 
ber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., the well known manu- 
facturer of hardwoods, was in Chicago on Thursday and 
called on the LUMBERMAN. He reported trade prospects 
fair for a renewal of activity after the first of the year 
in most lines in which his company is interested. 

A. 8. Newcomb, who has charge of the country yard 
department of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, is 
in eastern Pennsylvania on a business trip. Mr. New- 
comb is making a thorough inspection of yards in that 
section with a view of reporting on general business 
conditions to his firm when he returns. 

George T. Mickle, the well known lumber dealer in 
the Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, has been 
in Detroit for the last week on a business trip. He 
reports that business conditions are ys good as could 
be expected under the present circumstances and show 
signs of material improvement. 

A. Cespeire, exporter, of New Orleans, will said Decem- 
ber 12 from New York on the Touwraine to spend the 
Christmas holidays in Paris. He will return to New 
Orleans late in January, bringing with him several of 
his European clerks to give them some active experience 
in the woods operation on this side. 

W. L. Zimmerman, of the Wilson Lumber Company, 
La Porte, Ind., was in Chicago several days this week. 
Mr. Zimmerman, who represents one of the large yards 
in his section, reports that business conditions are 
better than expected and that the average business 
done by his company will be about the same in volume 
as usual, 

Fred Larkins, secretary and treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Lumber & Export Company, of White Springs, 
Fla., and Birmingham, Ala., has been in Detroit re- 
cently, where he was called on account of the death 
of his father, on November 15. Mr. Larkins’ many 
friends share in his deep sorrow over the sudden and 
untimely demise of his father. 


W. L. Boren, of the W. L. Boren Lumber Company, 
Cairo, Ill., was in Chicago this week. He says that al- 
though the hardwood business in his section has fallen off 
to a material extent he believes that the curtailment in 
production will have a beneficial effect on the market 
during the spring months and that better prices than 
for some time will be secured. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company closed its 
season for lake transportation this week. During the 
week it has brought in twenty-one boats, a number of 
which have had large tows. The total amount of lum- 
ber received during the week is said to exceed 17,000,- 
000 feet, which is believed to be the largest amount 


ever received here by water in the same length of 
time. 

R. C. Campbell, secretary and treasurer of the Alf 
Bennett Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, 
was a visitor in this city during the last ten days and 
spent Thanksgiving day here with relatives. He re- 
ported that prior to a few days before Thanksgiving 
his company had had a good run of orders, but that the 
holiday season may interfere materially. Collections 
have been fair. 


Among those who have been active in the promotion 
and arrangements for the first annual cement show is 
J. P. Beck, of the sales department of the Universal 
Portland Cement Company, Chicago and Pittsburg. Mr. 
Beck makes his headquarters in Chicago and during the 
last few weeks has devoted muck time and attention 
to the affairs of the Exhibition company which has the 
show in charge. 

F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., and George 
E. Lindsey, St. Paul Minn., were in Chicago on Thurs- 
day. These gentlemen are among the more active and 
forceful young men in the northwest. They are dis- 
posed to look upon the present situation as acute 
and to believe that the general lessening of manu- 
facturing, as far as can be done conveniently through- 
out the country, will hasten a speedy cure for the ills 
of the times. 

Charles W. Croty, well known in the Wisconsin 
trade, was called to Tomah, Wis., from southern Cali 
fornia, by the death of his father-in-law, G. A. Alten- 
berg, who was proprietor of the Sherman house at To 
mah, a favorite hostelry for Wisconsin lumbermen and 
traveling men. Mr. Altenberg was formerly in the lum 
ber business. He leaves a widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
C. W. Croty. 

Franklin Greenwood, recently general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company and now sales manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, 
La., was in Chicago this week and leased headquarters 
for the sales office of that company. The office will in 
the future be located at 239 Railway Exchange building. 
Mr. Greenwood is organizing the sales crew to handle the 
output of this great saw mill, which will probably be 
started after the opening of the new year. 

D. E. Chipps, of the Southern Pine Lumber Com 
pany, of Diboll, Tex., spent the early part of this 
week in Chicago, leaving Thursday for home. Mr. 
Chipps is not very enthusiastic about present condi 
tions, having very little of a complimentary nature to 
say in regard to either prices or demand. He believes, 
however, in common with many others, that the first 
of the year will see a remarkable revival, in which 
event his company, one of the most enterprising in 
the southwest, is amply able to meet all demands 
upon it. 

The Cement Products Exhibition Company has se 
lected the New Southern hotel, Michigan Boulevard 
and Thirteenth street, Chicago, as headquarters for 
the exhibitors at the cement show which is to be held 
at the Coliseum, December 17 to 21. Reservations are 
now being made by the hotel, and lumbermen who de 
sire accommodations should arrange for them in ad 
vance. The New Southern is located more conven 
iently than any other hostelry, being within two 
blocks of the Coliseum, and will furnish entirely sat 
isfactory accommodations. 


W. H. Kestin, of Chicago, who is interested in the 
Woodstock Lumber Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., re 
cently returned from a trip to the mill. He said lumber 
affairs were very quiet in the southeast and that many 
of the mills were closed down entirely or were being 
operated at reduced capacity. Hetsaid that trade this 
year had been exceptionally good up to the last thirty 
days and that lumbermen have no cause for complaint 
on the net result of the year’s work. Mr. Kestin said 
his company recently received an order which will keep 
the mill busy for some time and he thinks by the time 
this contract is completed the demand will be general 
from other sources. 


W. H. Robertson, ‘secretary of the East Jordan Floor 
ing Company, of East Jordan, Mich., while in Chicago 
the latter part of last week paid the AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN a very pleasant visit. Mr. Robertson and his 
associates look upon their crews as one of the most valu 
able assets they have, and he said the company would 
run its flooring plant until the sheds had been filled, 
after which time many of the men would be given em- 
ployment in cleaning up the yards and straightening out 
affairs at the milling plants, and later in clearing land 
if their services were not required at the mill in the 
event operations should be resumed. In this way the 
mill crew could be maintained intact, provisions made 
for supplying their wants and no disruption of the 
organization would be brought about by a temporary 
suspension of work at the mill. Trade, he said, was 
quiet in his line as in many others, although ship- 
ments had not ceased altogether by any means. 


A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Com 
pany, manufacturer of sash, doors and blinds, Mer 
rill, Wis., and heavy timber owner and lumber manu 
facturer, was in Chicago this week. On Thursday Mr. 
Stange was the guest of E. L. Roberts, the well known 
sash and door manufacturer of this city, at the Union 
League Club. He said that conditions were gradually 
improving in Wisconsin; that the tendency on the 
part of manufacturers was to look out as best they 
could for their labor, at the same time reducing their 
output so as to more nearly meet the present and 
prospective conditions. Their operations at the fac- 
tory and in the woods were reduced considerably, and 
Mr. Stange expressed the hope that before many 
months conditions would be so improved as to give a 
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much better appearance to the trade than it has had 
for a few weeks past. The output of logs for his mills 
during the coming year has been planned for on a 
moderate scale as compared with previous years. Mr. 
Stange is president of the Lincoln County National 
bank, of Merrill, one of the characteristically sound 
and progressive financial institutions of the north 
west, 





————~ 


A CHANGE OF BASE. 

L. E. Clark, formerly manager of the Evansville 
Sash & Door Company, has assumed the position of sales 
manager of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Clark during his experience with the 
Evansville Sash & Door Company made for himself 
a splendid record, and his many friends and acquaint- 
ances in the trade look forward to an equal measure 
of success in his new connection. The Huttig Sash & 
Door Company, besides being one of the largest manu 
facturers in the country of sash, doors, blinds etc., is an 
extensive handler of cypress lumber, lath and shingles, 
and its plant at 1206 Old Manchester road, St. Louis, 
has every possible facility for the most satisfactory 
handling of its business. 





JAPANESE INQUIRY INTO AMERICAN METHODS. 

H. Kume, forestry expert of the imperial Japanese 
vovernment, whose home identity is with the forestry 
bureau of the department of agriculture and commerce, 
‘Tokio, Japan, was in Chicago during the last week 
and ealled upon the LUMBERMAN. He had visited the 
trade on the Pacifie coast to some extent and was 
anxious to go into other manufacturing districts to see 
what was going on among lumber manufacturers and 
lumber consumers. 

On Wednesday of this week C. L, Willey, the well 
known manufacturer of hardwoods and veneers, and 
M. F. Rittenhouse, president of the Rittenhouse & 
Kmbree Company, manufacturer of yellow pine and hem- 
lock and oak flooring and general distributer of lumber 
in Chieago, which handles 150,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually, gave Mr. Kume an exhibition of their various 











AFRICAN MAHOGANY LOGS AT THE VENEER FACTORY 
OF C. L. WILLEY. 


plants and methods of manufacturing lumber in_ the 
finer forms for consumption. He was accompanied on 
his tour by §S. Shimizu, imperial Japanese consul, 
Chicago. 

While at the veneer factory of C. L. Willey Mr. Kume 
was shown two mahogany logs, recently received from 
Africa, which have attracted unusual interest among 
hardwood manufacturers generally who have seen and 
heard of them. The dimensions of the two are respect 
ively 28 feet in length, 46 inches wide, 50 inches thick, 
and 25 feet in length, 50 inches wide, 51 inches thick. 
The logs are beautifully figured and are destined to be 
cut up into veneers for high grade work. 

Mr. Kume is an intelligent student and promptly 
vathers unto himself what information is supplied him. 
Ile expects to visit the Pullman works and a number 
of other manufacturing institutions in Chicago, and 
then will go east as far as Ottawa, Canada, to look into 
lumber matters in that district. 





THE CURRENCY PLAN OF A BANKER-LUMBER- 
MAN. 


The LUMBERMAN had the pleasure of a call this week 
from Charles F. Latimer, of Ashland, Wis., vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Northern National bank, of 
Ashland, and interested in many lumber enterprises 
north, south and west. Mr. Latimer is recognized as 
one of the most level headed business men in the north 
country. He is primarily a banker, his early training 
having been in that profession and his entire business 
life having been’spent in it, but he has developed into 
a lumberman, having actively controlled a large manu- 
facturing business for years, while his investments have 
heen particularly well chosen. 

Mr. Latimer’s views on public questions are looked 
upon with much respect. For years he has been a 
student of the currency question and recently elaborated 
a plan which, while radical and involving a complete 
change from present policies and methods, has met with 
the approval of many prominent financiers and is inter- 
esting to all of them. We are not permitted to give 
the full details of this plan, which will soon be pub- 
lished, but it is, in essence, to appoint a commission 
which shall rank in ability and character with the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which commission 
shall have absolute control of coinage and the issuance 
of money. 


Mr. Latimer’s plan would abolish the present system 
entirely; treasury notes, gold and silver certificates, 
national bank currency would all disappear and in their 
place would be issued by the authority of the commis- 
sion a national currency, uniform under all conditions. 
This currency would be issued in such amounts as deemed 
wise by the commission with a metal reserve of 40 per- 
cent maintained. In cases of emergency when more cur- 
rency is needed notes of exactly the same character 
would be issued to banks or others to the amount of, 
say, 75 percent of the value of certain approved classes 
of security to be deposited with the commission. This 
extra issue would be taxed sufficiently heavily to insure 
its retirement as soon as its special mission is accom- 
plished. These notes, however, would not differ from 
the regular issue, so that so far as the public is con- 
cerned there would be no tangible evidence of effort to 
meet an emergency. They would be retired by surren- 
dering notes and thus releasing the securities held for 
the principle and the tax. Under this plan the banks 
would be left to do a commercial business, handling in 
gold and silver only on a commercial basis and in inter- 
national banking; while the government, through the 
commission, would in effect loan on collateral in times 
of emergency, but on such terms as not to interfere with 
the business of the banks. 

The LUMBERMAN hopes to be able to print in detail 
Mr. Latimer’s currency plan, for it is unique and for 
the most part meets the demand of an elastic currency 
with one which is not only flexible but as secure as the 
government itself. So radical a. change, even if it 
should be unanimously approved as to its principles, 
would probably meet with much opposition; but it de- 
serves and will undoubtedly receive serious consideration 
and wide approval, for already, in a somewhat tentative 
form, it has commanded the favorable attention of some 
of the leading financial authorities of the country. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts by water at the port of Chicago during the 
week ended December 4 showed a slight decrease over the 
previous week. Twenty-seven vessels which entered the 
harbor brought in 9,657,000 feet of lumber, 28,000 posts, 
2,000 poles and 41,095 ties, as against twenty-seven ves- 
sels which brought in 10,575,000 feet of lumber, 37,775 
ties, 1,592 posts and 1,250,000 shingles the previous week. 
his brings the total receipts at the port of Chicago by 
water from January 1, 1907, to date, to 375,390,000 feet 
of lumber, 1,400,690 ties, 720,492 posts, 79,520. poles, 
13,777,000 shingles and 5,544,000 lath. 

Arrivals by vessel for the week were: 

Steamer S. M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm Me- 
hee to Carney Bros. Co., 8,000 ties and 18,000 posts. 

Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., I. Stephenson Co 
to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 500,000 feet. ; 

Steamer J. C. Gault, Alpena, Mich., W. H. Sanborn 
Joyce-Watkins Co., 16,000 ties and 1,000 posts. 

Schooner J. B. Merrill, Thompson, Mich., Thompson Lum- 
her Co., to Illinois Steel Co., 200,000 feet. 

Schooner G. C. Sturges, Cheboygan, Mich., Raber & Wat 
son to same, 8,000 ties and 2,000 poles. 

Steamer /’. Sawyer, Marinette, Wis., J. W. Wells Lumber 
Co. to South Side Lumber Co., 475,000 feet. 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Co. to 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., 250,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. to same, 500,000 feet. 

Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ber Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 325,000 feet. 

Schooner Butcher Boy, Wells, Mich., I. Stephenson Co. to 
Ilerman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 400,000 feet. 

Schooner B. Barnes, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ber Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 396,000 feet. 

Schooner F. Hinton, Cheboygan, Mich., W. L. Martin & 
Co, to Maxwell Bros. Co., 400,000 feet. 

Steamer Mueller, Menominee, Mich., J. W. Wells Lumber 
Co. to South Side Lumber Co., 175,000 feet. 

Steamer Mueller, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., George Pankratz 
lamber Co. to South Side Lumber Co., 340,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Nahma, Mich., Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. to same, 450,000 feet. 

Schooner J. Sands, Grand Marais, Mich., Charlevoix Lum- 
ber Co. to Cook & Rathbone, 341,000 feet. 

Steamer Ff. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen & 
Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 150,000 feet. - 

Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 
Co. to South Side Lumber Co., 517,000 feet. 

Schooner D. L. Filer, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumber 
ing Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 400,000 feet. 

Steamer Oregon, Garth, Mich., Garth Lumber Co. to Ed 
ward Hines Lumber Co., 650,000 feet. 

Steamer Oscoda, Manistique, Mich., C. L. Luscom to Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., 560,000 feet. 

Steamer M. Marshall, Marinette, Wis., Sawyer, Goodman 
Co. to Adam Schillo Lumber Co., 450,000 feet. 

Steamer M. Willison, Cedar River, Mich., Joyce-Watkins 
Co. to same, 9,095 ties. 

Schooner J. Corning, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumber- 
ing Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 550,000 feet. 

Schooner Berwyn, Cheboygan, Mich., F. D. Merchant to 
Theo Fathauer Co., 100,000 feet. 

Schooner Berwyn, Cheboygan, Mich., Embury-Martin Lum- 
ber Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 200,000 feet. 

Steamer FH. Buckley, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White Co. 
to W. O. King & Co., 300,000 feet. 

Schooner J. Mowett, Nahma, Mich., Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. to John E. Burns Lumber Co., 688,000 feet. 

Schooner Delta, Van’s Harbor, Mich., Van's Harbor Lum- 
ber Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 340,000 feet. 


to 





THE CEMENT SHOW. 


The Cement Products Exhibition Company announces 
that during the cement show to be held at the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, December 17 to 21, a series of lectures 
will be given on topics of interest to cement users, 
and the following subjects have been assigned: 

December 18, Concrete, Blocks, Bricks, Posts, Tile 
ete. 

December 19, Cement Sidewalks. 

December 20, Conerete Waterproofing. 

December 21, Reinforced Concrete. 

It is also announced that the Northwestern Cement 
Products Association will hold its annual convention 
in Chicago, December 18 to 19. The meeting of this 
organization will be held on the second floor of the 
Coliseum Annex and this will bring to Chicago, and 














We Want to Move 


200,000 ft. 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak. 
25,000 “ 5-8 No.1 Com “ “ 

300,000 “44 “ “ pas: 

200,000 “ 4-4No.2Com “ “ 

500,000 ‘* 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
200,000 “‘ 4-4 1s & 2s Quartered White Oak. 
And 12,000,000 ft. of other Southern Hardwoods. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


























Pardee & Gurtin Lumber Co., 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 








J. A. WILKINSON 
THIN POPLAR 


SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 


Basswood, Chestnt, Ash, White 
Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
ay VA.-TENN. 
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, A. B.C. 
Western Union 5th Edition. 
RI 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
OAK. ASH AND BASSWOOD. 


ASHLAND, KY. 














The Belcher-Stine Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Manufacturers of 


OAK AND GUM. 


SPECIAL AGENTS of Falls City Lumber Co., Portland, Oregon, 
and ** Wolverine '’ Brand Maple Flooring. 

















Worth Ten Times Its Cost 


From Winton Lumber & Mnfg. Co., 
Laynesville, Ky. 
“Enclosed please find check for $2 covering one 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. The 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN 
TIMES the cost of the book.” Address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


31S DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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WE HARDWOODS. — 


The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nanan RED AND 
oo WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 
Nashville, Tenn- 


In writing, mention this paper. 








W. J. CUDE, J. B. RANSOM, 
Pres’t. Vice-Pres't. 


A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN ~ 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 











NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 
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| F actory 
Maple Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. 





| SUBSTITUTE 
Factory Beech Flooring | 
_ and No.1 Common Oak 
| We have it at 
“Satisfactory Prices’ 
| 











| Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ~o 

















J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES: 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
AND WAGON STOCK 

















Memphis, - 





Tenn. 








to the show, a large number of dealers in cement 
produets. 

A partial list of exhibitors whieh has been issued 
shows that very satisfactory progress has been made 
and that the leading concerns in the cement trade 
have already reserved their space. 





LUMBER SECRETARIES IN CONFERENCE. 

The annual meeting of the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information was held in Chicago this week. 
A review of the vear’s work showed the organization 
to be working smoothly. The officers selected for the 
ensuing year are: H. 8S. Adams, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
secretary of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers, 
president; Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit, Mich., secretary 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
viee president; Paul Lachmund, Sauk City, Wis., see 
retary Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
secretary and treasurer. Others present at the annual 
meeting were: SS. C. Scearece, Mooresville, Ind., see 
retary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana; H. H. Hemenway, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
secretary Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation. In addition to the secretaries of the vari 
ous organizations affiliated with the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information were delegates from = various 
organizations, including the following: George ©. 
Hill, Cripple Creek, Col.; W. F. Kellogg, Grand Rap 
ids, Wis.; C. PF. Frank Mishawaka, Ind., and F.C. 
Sweet, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

After the business before the meeting for consid 
eration had been disposed of Messrs. Scearce, Hemen 
way and Lachmund paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
brief visit. Mr. Lachmund said from personal ob 
servation that in Wisconsin the retail dealers will 
enter the new year with light stocks, and Mr. Scearce 
reported the same state of affairs in Indiana. The 
yard men are not buying and from the information 
given by those gentlemen it is evident they will enter 
the new year with lighter stocks than they held 
January 1, 1907. 





TEN STICKS FROM TEXAS. 


A. W. Miller, president of the Miller-Vidor Lumbe: 
Company, of Galveston, Tex., was in Chicago the latter 
part of last week. Mr. Miller exhibited photographs 
of a shipment of big pine sticks gotten out by his com 
pany at Milvid, in Liberty county, Texas. There were 
six of these logs, each 72 feet long and 36 inches in 
diameter at the small end. Ten yoke of cattle were 
required to drag the logs to the railroad and afte: 
reaching the skidway it was a big job to put them on 
the cars. These logs were shipped to Galveston, Tex., 
where they were sold on contract to the government. 
They are to be taken to one of the navy yards, where 
they will be used presumably for spud sticks on dredg 
ing boats. These six sticks contained 510 cubic feet, 
each on the basis of its cylindrical contents, without 
allowing anything for taper. The New Hampshire log 
rule is based on an allowance of 115 eubie feet to the 








TEXAS TIMBER FOR GOVERNMENT USE. 


thousand feet, board measure. Figuring the pieces as 
cylinders without taper would give approximately 27,000 
feet of lumber. If an allowance be added for the taper 
the contents would be increased materially. 

In regard to the business situation in Texas Mr. 
Miller said that receipts of cotton at Galveston this 
year were 1,000,000 bales below the record of 1906. 
This means that the cotton raisers have been deprived 
of about $60,000,000 which, had the cotton been sold, 
they would have had to pay their debts or invest in new 
undertakings. It is estimated that this year Texas pro 
duced between $150,000,000 and $200,000,000 worth of 
cotton, the greater part of which is yet to be mar- 
keted. . Predicated on this the outlook for business next 
year is considered very good. 


BUOYANCY FROM BUFFALO. 

J. N. Seateherd, familiarly and lovingly known as 
‘*Jack,’’ hardwood lumberman of Buffalo, N.  Y., 
was a Chicago visitor this week. Mr. Seatcherd is 
identified with banking as well as lumber affairs and 
told an interesting story about the quietest panie the 
world has ever known. He said Buffalo is on ‘‘ easy 
street’’ aml that ‘the banks of that city had issued 
certificates merely as a precaution. The situation has 
been handled in Buffalo on about the same lines as 
in other centers, though Mr. Seatcherd held that the 
banks m his city are in better shape than those at 
many other points. 

In regard to the ‘‘panic,’’ he said it was vastly dif 

ferent from those of 1886 and 1893. The latter, he 
said, came in the spring when money was required to 
produce, and this one eame after an abundant harvest 
and it is necessary only to furnish sufficient funds to 
move erops and the products. He said: 
_ The people have not become impregnated with a panicky 
feeling. There is an excuse for the little fellow who gets 
anxious about his savings and who does not keep in touch 
with affairs, insisting upon withdrawing his money from 
the bank. All he has in mind is that the bank has his 
money and he doesn't know anything about its solvency. 

The newspapers —the daily papers and the trade papers 
have done much to help the business and financial interests 
of the country. They didn't come out with scareheads but 
went along in a very conservative way As a result the 
people didn’t see anything in the papers about the panic 
and many of them have concluded that their first fears were 
unfounded In 1893 a contrary policy was followed ! 
remebre when the Buffalo papers would print columns about 
a run on a bank in Chicago. Now Buffalo people were not 
interested, but it scared them. They didn*t like Chicago to 
get ahead of Buffalo and so they started a little run of their 
own. The newspapers have helped fight down the panic 
Another thing that has struck me as rather unusual In 
1803 the business didn't drop off sheer, as it has this year 
The factories are full of products waiting to be moved and 
the farmers have yet to market their products. 1 don't see 
anything possible but that we will have a good trade next 
year 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial keview of Current Market Conditions 
See page 35. 


Better feeling seems to prevail in the entire lumber 
business in this city, and the only complaint which 
the dealers have at this time is that collections 
seem to be unusually slow and that they are having 
an unusual number of cancelations of orders from 
large manufacturing concerns. 

This cancelation of orders has had the effect of 
throwing considerable lumber on the market at greatly 
reduced prices, as the mills consigning it here and 
to surrounding towns are not willing to pay the 
freight back to the mills and are selling it here in 
Chicago at prices which are materially under any for 
which lumber has been offered during the last two 
months. 

So far as Chicago itself is concerned the lumber 
business is holding up remarkably well. One of the 
largest dealers here said this week that he had posi 
tive information that more large building projects 
were under consideration for next spring than he had 
known in his entire business experience of twenty 
years. He explained this condition of affairs by 
saying that as the result of financial conditions dur- 
ing the last sixty days labor would probably be plen 
tiful and cheap early in the spring and that it 
would also be possible to purchase building material 
of all kinds at a material reduction from prices whieh 
prevailed six months ago and that, therefore, build 
ings could be erected at a cost from 10 percent to 25 
percent less than at this time last vear. He said 
that capitalists realized this fact and was under the 
impression that considerable money which has been 
held up for a year or more on account of the high 
prices of material and labor would be turned Joose 
during the spring months. 

Although most of the orders reeeived at the pres- 
ent time are for small quantities, the volume is up 
usually large, and on small orders prices are being 
well maintained. 
desirable orders. 

The bad weather of the last week has had its ef 
fect on building operations of all kinds and the 
yeneral opinion is that there will be no improvement 
until the contractors are able to carry on their work 
The banks are still withholding loans on large build 
ing Operations, but it is very probable that in the 
loosening up in the general financial conditions a 
large number of buildings which were under consid 
eration this fall will be started during the spring 
months according to a corresponding demand for 
building material of all kinds. 

A general improvement of conditions in farming 
districts. is the substance of reports received by the 
lumbermen, Traveling men who have been out. in 
the country say the confidence of farmers and others 
in the small towns has been fully restored and that 
they are ready to go ahead with buildings whieh 
should have been completed this winter, but which 
will now be delayed until the early spring months. 
The lumber yards in the country are practically 
cleaned out of their entire stock, and, although they 
are sending in small orders for present needs it will 
be necessary for them to make heavy purchases for 
the spring trade. 

Logging operations both in the north and = south 
will be lighter this vear than for some time. Hemlock 
men are curtailing their operations to a material ex 
tent and the hardwood mills in the south are only 
ordering such logs as they need to keep their mills 
in operation until logging commences in the spring. 
In the north the general opinion among manufac 
turers seems to be that it is useless to sacrifice timber. 

the situation so far as western woods is coneerned 
shows practically no change. The fact that the In 
terstate Commerce Commission will hear and give 
an early decision on the freight rate injunetion eas + 
has had the effect of holding off orders until it is 
definitely known what freight rate will be charged. 
Difficulty is now being experienced in getting cars 
through, and it is reported that the western railroads 
are making little or no effort to rush lumber ship 
ments until a decision has been rendered on the freight 
matter by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Building permits continue to show a falling off. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George EF. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade 


Concessions are made on specially 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 30, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
107 series elt P 40,952,000 14,562,000 
ae Pre) 3 areas. sisie . 40,761,000 11,478,000 
Increases 


191,000 3,084,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SE6558,000 461 7,000 
55,566,000 


0 rer ee as oo aee 
1906 











Increase 
Decrease 





SHIPMENTS, WEBK ENDED NOVEMBER 30. 
Lumber. 
1907 Pe PS ere . 11,762,000 
_.. MNES FIRS ‘ 15,860,000 


Shingles. 
9,546,000 
9,005,000 


Increase 


541,000 
Decrease 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
M's GI Sven titan, «Mibitc alls kewed 919,524,000 440,157,000 
WO abs Sin ies ha Ate h edad See oie bod 960,094,000 450,916,000 


40,570,000 10,759,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. * 
Week ended November 30....... 9,924,000 5 1,250 
From January 1 to November 30. 396,584,000 20,525,000 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended December 4 were: 


CLASS No. Value. 
EE Tee Teer eye Ter 14 $ 7,850 
S 1,000 and under S$ 5,000. .....cccsccece 40 109,050 





5,000 and under. 10,000............0- 18 109,000 
10,008 and unGer 25,000. ... ....scrscce 4 60,000 
25,000 and under 50,000,............. 2 63,000 

NIG sii t dive ood 446 AAR T wee aK 78 $ 348,900 
Average valuation for week......... 4,473 
Totals previous week.............. 67 380,200 
Totals corresponding week 1906..... 117 

Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 4, 1907....... 7,469 

Totals corresponding period 1906... .7,76 

Totals corresponding period 1905... .6 

Totals corresponding period 1904... .5, 

Totals corresponding period 19038... .4,t 

Totals corresponding period 1902... .4,812 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The northern pine market has shown some 
improvement during the last week and a number of 
large orders have been placed here. The receipts of 
white pine via the lakes is practically at an end and 
almost all of the yards are well stocked. It is be- 
lieved that receipts of pine from the northern forests 
have been heavier during the last two weeks than in 
any recent period in the history of the lumber in- 
dustry. The result is that stocks in northern mills 
are practically cleaned up, and that little or no more 
lumber will come in during the remainder of the winter. 
Although some concessions are being made in prices 
dealers say that white pine quotations are better sus- 
tained than those of any other soft wood, and are 
fairly well satisfied with the situation. Orders from 
the country yards show some improvement and _ al- 
though but little pine is being ordered in carload lots 
the aggregate of the small orders puts the market, 
under the cireumstanees, in a satisfactory condition. 
Reports from the northern mills indicate that logging 
operations will be curtailed to a heavy extent and 
this is already having its effect in the inerease of 
inquiries, with some buying by dealers who believe 
that prices will of necessity advance in the early 
spring months. 


nnn 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is a more encouraging 
tone among manufacturers and dealers here. Orders 
are small and far between. The farmers of the north- 
west know little about panic conditions. They have 
been delayed somewhat in finding a market for their 
grain. Fine open weather has favored them in cleaning 
up fall work and hauling, and there has been a brisk 
small trade by most of the retail yards. Most of 
them are in shape that calls for replenishment as soon 
as conditions improve. 

Saginaw Valley, Mich. The season is winding up 
for summer business and activity is not looked for 
until after the holidays. Prices show no’ weakness 
and have held up well. There is a moderate move 
ment in sash and doors and in box material. There 
has been but little reduction in the volume of trade 
as yet. It is caleulated that the local plants, all of 
which have been steadily employed, will slightly re 
duce wages after the first of the vear and some are 
doing it now, but the industry has moved along and 
all of the plants have been steadily at work. 





Eastern Spruce. 





New York. There is not much doing in the east 
ern spruce market. Arrivals are light but suflicient 
to satisfy the moderate demand now emanating from 
all of ‘the local vards. Wholesalers feel more enecour- 
aged than they did last month, but actual business is 
slow in developing and prices are easy. All stocks 
are in fairly good supply and the call for random is 
particularly quiet. 

Boston, Mass. Demand for spruce lumber is not ac 
tive although there are buyers in the market at all 
times. Opinions relative to the future course of val- 
ues differ. Some dealers believe there is no chance for 
lower quotations for next spring and that prices may 
be still further advanced. They base these opinions 
upon the fact that it is estimated the cut will be 
from 25 to 334 percent less than last winter. ‘One 
large manufacturer has made no preparation to cut 
this winter and says he will not open his mill next 
season. Other manufacturers will curtail their pro 
duction about fifty, percent next season. There are 
dealers who feel prices will be Jowey another spring 
even though the eut is much smaller. These dealers 
believe the demand will be small. Spruce. frames, 9 
inch and under are quoted at about $22. A few mills 
ask better prices than this where prompt shipment is 
wanted and a few can be found willing to accept a 
lower price. Random is moving in a moderate way 
only. Small sizes are quoted at $18 to $19 but the 
inside figure is nearer the price for business. Spruce 
boards are not active. 

Pittsburg, Pa. better sales are reported in eastern 
cities and while most of the larger producers say they 
are cutting down production and running on short 
time there is a fair amount of stock moving. Fin 
ished boards and higher grades are in fair call in 
Ohio and at firm prices. Spruce box boards are also 
in good demand. 











‘(ME HARDWOODS. “Sm 





Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 


“repeaters.” If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Tmperial.”’ 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 
prices interesting. If this appeals to you, better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock enables us 
to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 














| Hard 
_ Maple Flooring 


| Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mil) 
| work. We have one of the most complete 
| and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
| country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. 
you prices. 


Permit us to guote 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs.. 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 


























Manufacturers of 


WOLVERINE 


BRAND MAPLE 
FLOORING 
“There is none better,” 











TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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A Sample of Stock on our Yard at Abingdon, Va. 


WE HAVE ON HAND 


8,000,000 feet 
of Dry 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK 


and 


HARDWOODS 


for Immediate 





Shipment. 


Whiting Mfg. Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 


secon FLOORING 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILLCO., GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 
SON 



































Piled at the Mill. 


For Quick Shipment =°3"...., 


5 Cars, 2x4—10 to 16’. 
5 Cars, 2x6—10 to 16’. 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway. KANSAS CITY, MO. 










White Cedar. 


Chicago. The demand for white cedar poles seems 
to be at an end for the season and the supplies in 
the Chicago yards are lighter than they have been 
eheretofore. Neither the telegraph nor the telephone 
companies are sending in large orders, nor are they 
accepting deliveries on contracts, and most poles which 
they are ordering are for repair work. Very little 
new extension work is contemplated for the next three 
months owing to the financial situation. The traction 
companies throughout this section seem to be keep- 
ing up their work steadily and are sending in more 
orders for the smaller sized poles, which are scarce in 
this market. Prices on almost all sizes are being well 
maintained and in consideration of the light supply on 
hand a good market is looked for in the spring. The 
demand for posts has shown a material falling off, 
but as supplies are light here there has been prac- 
tically no change in prices except on large orders. 





—_—oO_~—nnv OOorr*ws*”ees—* 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The situation in posts was never 
stronger. While the stock of dry posts on hand is 
the smallest ever known at this season and prices are 
above list, there is a big curtailment of production 
assured because of the surplus, which leads operators 
generally to make great reduction in their logging. 
Some dealers report they have had a good pole busi- 
ness of late, being favored by the open weather, and 
orders from the southwest are good. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Cutting of prices as a result of the can 
celation of heavy orders has had a bad effect on the 
hardwood market here this week. Many carloads of 
lumber which had been shipped before cancelations 
were received by the manufacturers have been un- 
loaded at prices which, although bringing about their 
immediate sale, have not helped the market in the 
least. The more conservative hardwood dealers here 
believe that this cutting of prices is the worst thing 
which could happen at this time, as almost all of them 
are of the opinion that if the manufacturers would 
hold on to the lumber for from thirty to sixty days they 
would be able to get full list for it. The country 
yards are buying more freely than for some time as 
the reports which they have received of the northern 
and southern hardwood mills closing down-has caused 
them to be alarmed about their spring and summer 
supplies. The demoralization of prices during the 
week is taken to be simply an indication that the 
mills are anxious to dispose of lumber in transit at 
the earliest possible moment rather ‘than hold it at 
expense until it could be disposed of at reasonable 
prices. No alarm has been created by this action. 
Stocks of hardwoods in Chicago yards are being 
gradually built up, the dealers simply waiting 
until they receive an offer of something which they 
need at a very low price before they give out an 
order. At the same time more orders are being placed 
by Chicago dealers than for the last month, which is 
looked upon as an encouraging sign. 

In view of the dullness of the entire hardwood busi 
ness the eutting of prices has, in most instances, had 
no effect in making sales as the yards here and through- 
out this section have shown a decided inclination to 
run along on light stocks until after the January | 
inventory. 

Reports are constantly being received here of mills 
north and south which are either shut down entirely 
for December or are curtailing their output to a ma- 
terial extent. The closing movement seems to be par- 
ticularly strong in Indiana, Kentucky, western Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas. 

Ash of all grades is in very light demand, although 
the implement manufacturers and a few of the fac- 
tories are buying for their immediate needs. ‘The 
thicker sizes are the only things asked for and prices 
on these, although cut to a slight extent, are better 
maintained than had been expected. 

The close of the building season has caused a fall- 
ing off in the demand for red oak, and as a result price 
concessions are being made. Stocks of red oak in the 
yards are unusually light and yard men are making 
little or no effort to increase them until the business 
outlook is better defined. The demand and price for 
quarter sawed red oak hold fairly steady, although on 
desirable orders slight concessions are made. 

The white oak market seems to be in worse condi- 
tion than ever -before and material reductions from 
list prices are made by manufacturers in order that 
they may realize on the money invested. This condi- 
tion is believed to be only temporary, and a strength- 
ening in price is looked for as soon as demand opens 
in the spring. For the first time this season some cut- 
ting of prices on quarter sawed white oak has been 
done, although it still continues in some demand. The 
southern mills appear to have had a larger supply of 
quarter sawed and white oak on hand than was antici- 
pated, and their effort to dispose of it has made neces 
sary some cut from list prices. Stocks of quarter 
sawed in the yards are light and purchases are being 
made as the material happens to be ealled for. 

The birch market is more quiet than for some time 
and little or no change is expected before spring. The 
supply on hand is ample to run through the winter 











and it is very probable that in the spring when there 


is an increased inquiry prices will show material im 
provement. 

Receipts of rock elm are light and there is little or 
no demand, except from the implement manufacturers. 
- A number of shipments of basswood have been re 
ceived during the last two weeks and some price con 
cessions are made on desirable orders. Demand is far 
below the average, although box manufacturers are 
calling for some material. 

The market on gum of all kinds and grades con- 
tinues extremely quiet, the only orders received being 
from box manufacturers. On box grades prices are 
fairly well maintained, while material concessions are 
made by dealers on all the better grades. Supplies are 
light in the Chicago yards. 

The implement manufacturers continue to order 
rather freely on all the thicker grades of maple, while 
on the finer grades of flooring manufacturers are ab 
sorbing practically all material which comes to Chi 
cago. Prices are being held up, although slight con 
cessions are being made on desirable orders. The de 
mand for maple flooring continues fairly good and no 
eut in prices has developed. 





~~ 


St. Louis, Mo. There is really very little to say 
about the local hardwood market. It is duller than 
it has been before. But everybody is taking the sit 
uation philosophically in the belief that the beginning 
of the new year will set things right. No one is mak 
ing any effort to speak of to sell goods for no one is 
buying except for immediate needs. While most ot 
the shippers have called their traveling salesmen in 
a few others have a man or two out, but in these in 
stances it is done to offer some special stock item to 
some special customer. Everybody is pursuing a hand 
to-mouth policy and what little buying there is is 
only to tide over for, the present. Next week the 
country retailer is going to commence invoicing and 
to a man he is going to reduce what stock he has un 
til after invoice-taking. As a rule the retailer has 
enough stock in his yard to supply all present wants 
The feeling here is that January 1 will bring a decided 
turn for the better. The ¢ar situation is vastly im 
proved, but it comes too late, for now that cars are 
fairly plentiful the financial stringency has stopped 
shipping. The hardwood mills are pretty generall, 
closed down, only about ten per cent of the normal 
production being manufactured now. 


—_—eeeeoweoron 


Memphis, Tenn. ‘There is some increase in the num 
ber of inquiries for hardwood lumber and an occa 
sional order slips through but the trade here reports 
everything exceptionally quiet although the general 
view is that the tendency is toward improvement. 
Shipments are going forward on old business and, in 
some instances where delivery was ordered stopped 
for a time, shipping instructions are coming forwari 
Trade as a rule does not look for any depression in 
prices and there is no disposition to force anything 
on the market. Export demand for thick ash, thin 
gum and plain white oak is reported fairly good. Cot 
tonwood for the domestic trade is taken at pretty full 
values. This is particularly true of the lower grades 
Plain oak is in fair request and there is some eal] for 
quarter sawn white. Ash is in good demand and of 
ferings are light. There is not much poplar for sale 
and there is considerable inquiry therefor. Gum, 
aside from the lower grades and thin stock in the up 
per grades, is slow and tending lower. Box factories 
are taking the lower grades and are reported to be 
paying fairly good prices therefor. There is son 
cypress for sale here and the demand for this is ex 
ceptionally light. There has been,no change in condi 
tions surrounding production during the last few days 
and very few if any of the mills will resume opera 
tions until Jan. 1 or later. This applies to thos 
plants which closed down because of the recent de 
velopments in the general hardwood lumber and finan 
cial situation. 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is little selling at this 
time. It is a season when all the leading consumers 
are cleaning up stocks and preparing to wind up the 
year. They are not buying ahead till they know more 
definitely about the business outlook. Wholesale deal 
ers are pursuing the same policy and while there are 
mills anxious to contract for their product there is 
nothing doing in that line because the situation is too 
uncertain. Owing to the general shutdown of south 
ern mills there is a stronger tone in the oak market. 


——eeae’ 


New York. ‘The demand is quiet and the difficult 
in making collections has served to keep new busi 
ness at a minimum, while many of the local hardwood 
buyers are taking advantage of the fact that the end 
of the year is near and do not want any larger stocks 
than absolutely necessary, believing in the next month 
or two they can, but at prices as favorably as now. 
Though the demand continues light offerings are com 
paratively few and it is evident that not a few hard 
wood manufacturers have curtailed their outputs 01 
closed down altogether. Birch and maple are ordere« 
slowly, while oak, ash and chestnut are in fairly satis 
factory demand. The situation generally is slow and 
the market lacks snap. 


—_—eoon—_—rnes 


Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the hardwood dealers re 
port a good improvement in business and if it con 
tinues there will be about as active a December trade 
as usual. Even now the best of the trade consists of 
inquiries, with intimations that there will soon be 


buying. 
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Boston, Mass. Very little new business is being re- 
ceived in this market. Some manufacturing con- 
sumers have canceled orders that they had previously 


placed as they could not ‘see their way clear to settle’ 


for the stock. All buyers are confining their pur- 
chases to as small lots as possible and using up what 
stock they have on hand. When business does start 
up again stocks on hand will be small. Several man- 
ufacturers of hardwood lumber are offering stock at 
concessions not because of an over supply but simply 
because they require ready money to run their busi- 
ness with. Plain oak is held at $50 to $55 for one 
inch stock but little business can be done at the out- 
side figure today. Offerings are large. The call for 
quartered oak is not large. One in¢h is held at $80 to 
$85. A sale is reported at $83. Ash, birch and bass 
wood are in moderate call only. 





Baltimore, Md. Hardwoods appear to be holding 
their own well, though the common grades are re 
ported more or less off, with the offerings moderate. 
The good grades, especially of quarter sawed oak, on 
the other hand, are commanding good prices, as the 
demand for them continues very good, so much so 
that the mills have no surplus stocks. This, how- 
ever, is true also with cespect to nearly all other kinds 
of lumber, the accumulations of the manufacturers 
being smaller than they have been in years. Any in- 
crease in the inquiry, therefore, is very apt to cause a 
rise in the quotations. For the present manufacturers 
as well as dealers are proceeding with caution. The 
export movement does not exceed moderate propor 
tions, the foreign buyers being disposed to insist on 
concessions which the shippers are not in a position 
to grant. The liberal stocks held on the other side of 
the Atlantic encourage hesitancy in trade. 

anne 

Pittsburg, Pa. Little change has been noted in the 
hardwood trade. The new business is extremely light. 
Old orders are being filled and by the end of the year 
most of the larger companies will have clean order 
books and will be in good shape for prompt shipments 
thereafter. Prices for oak are weak and chestnut and 
other grades are not in much demand. Poplar is hold- 
ing its own and is the best of the entire line for 
strength of demand and firm prices. 





—eeew 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The week in the hardwood mar 
ket has been slow, though there has been evidence of 
returning confidence. Collections have been fair and 
« cheerful tone is apparent. The sales have been very 
few. A healthy demand for quarter sawed white oak 
is evidenced while plain white is also in fair inquiry. 
POs rs 
Columbus, Ohio. Demand is for most classes, despite 
the unfavorable conditions which have been prevail 
ing, but orders are slow and little is moving compared 
with previous seasons. Poplar is the strongest point 
in the market and the demand is good at unchanged 
prices. Oaks are also in fair demand while ash, hick 
ory, maple and elm is wanted in limited quantities. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Comparatively few orders for hemlock 
ure being received in this market, althqugh there 
seems to be a better feeling as regards the future of 
prices. Hemlock stocks in most of the local yards 
are heavier than usual, and there is every indication 
that the market will remain quiet throughout the 
winter. Manufacturers appear to be willing to make 
‘oncessions where they can secure desirable orders. 
Cars in transit are being sold at prices which are any- 
thing but satisfactory, and this kind of trading has 
had the effect of demoralizing the market to a cer- 
tain extent. 





Boston, Mass. The market is rather unsettled and 
prices are not firm. A large Maine lumber manufac- 
turer made an assignment recently. This manufac- 
turer had a large amount of board at his mill and it 
is feared that these boards may be thrown on the 
market at concessions. Eastern clipped are offered 
at $19. This is a decline from two weeks ago. North- 
ern board is quoted a little under eastern. Demand 
for Penn. No. 2 is quiet. 

—_—eeeer 

New York. There is a fairly good run of hemlock 
trade but nothing of a large nature has developed 
and buying is only for eurrent contracts. Retailers 
indicate no desire to stock up and while the base 
price is officially recognized large buyers have no dif- 
ficulty in purchasing lower. There seems to have been 
more transit stock offered last week than has been 
the ease for several weeks, and under the cirecum- 
stances prices are as steady as can be expected. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Leading hemlock men say that the 
efforts to keep prices firm grow easier as time passes. 
\s a rule the situation has remained unchanged. Mills 
are curtailing production and yet old contracts enable 
shipments to be made steadily and will continue in 
this form for the next several weeks. The Pittsburg 
list is quoted for all inquiries less 50 cents from base 
where orders are of any size. 


or 


Buffalo, N. Y. As the Pennsylvania hemlock begins 
fo run searcer more of it comes from the north and 
west, so that there is a good stock of it here all the 
time, with more at easy distances out by rail. It is about 
the only wood in the list that has paid no attention to 





the late flurry, the reason being that-so much build- 
ing was going on here that there was about as much 
of it moving as ever. 
PPO 

Toledo, Ohio. A number of hemlock shipments have 
been reported within the last few days, some of which 
were on new orders. There is very little buying of any 
kind going on now. Prices are fairly firm and show 
little disposition to yield to a decline in demand. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market is dull and feature- 
less, with little demand. Dealers are waiting for the 
clearing of the financial horizon before stocking up. 
Prices are unchanged. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The demand for almost all grades of pop 
lar continues fair. It would appear that poplar is in 
better condition today than any other lumber and 
that in view of the small supply on hand there will 
be little or no change in prices. Inquiry for firsts and 
seconds is good and the market continues firm. The 
box grades are in active demand. Cancelations of 
poplar orders are fewer than on almost any other 
lumber and everything considered the market seems 
to be in a healthy condition. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The dealer with a supply of poplar 
on hand is still busy, for the demand has mostly been 
larger than the supply and it promises to remain so. 
Poplar prices have weakened very little anywhere and 
as soon as the general demand is better it will resume 
all of its old firmness. Now and then a mill owner 
reports a good supply of poplar, but the yard dealers 
are mostly very short of it. They would pay pretty 
nearly full prices to get it. : 


i 

Boston, Mass. Demand for poplar is of small pro- 
portions. Buyers will not take on stock in anticipa- 
tion of actual needs. One inch stock is still held at 
$59 to $60. 

Columbus, Ohio. The market in poplar has been 
strong and prices show no change from last week. 
Some weakness is apparent in the lower grades, but 
firsts and seconds are firm at $53 to $57, while other 
grades are sold on the same basis. Receipts are large. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 





Chicago. Western woods are practically at a stand 
still, as both the manufacturers and the prospective 
purchasers seems inclined to wait until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will give a final decision on the 
freight rate question. Even on the orders received 
here the transportation companies are delaying ship- 
ment as long as possible, and it would seem that the 
effort of the lumber manufacturers in the west to 
ship before November 1 had had the effect of tying 
up transportation facilities. The railroads here say 
that lumber shipped to them thirty to sixty days ago 
is still delayed on sidings and that they do not ex 
pect to receive it until the latter part of this month. 

Cee 

Portland, Ore. The local demand remains light. In 
quiries are few and business is practically at a stand- 
still, although old orders are being filled about as rap- 
idly as cars can be secured. There has been a shortage 
of flatears owing to heavy movements of grain to 
tidewater. California is buying lightly for the pres- 
ent and freights are as a week ago. Foreign bottoms 
are weaker and some new business in that line is 
looked for. 


California Pines and Redwood. 








San Francisco, Cal. There is little change in the 
situation as far as fir lumber is concerned. Shipments 
from the northern mills to San Francisco are not so 
heavy as they were and the shutting down of sev- 
eral large mills has been a benefit. Stocks have been 
reduced somewhat in most of the yards. Freights are 
weak on the Coast for domestic cargoes, $4.50 being 
asked by owners of steam schooners from Puget 
Sound to San Francisco. Offshore freights are quiet, 
with a moderate number of charters for fir and red- 
wood to foreign ports. Redwood prices are being 
maintained fairly well and production will be consid- 
erably curtailed this winter. There is no desire to 
increase forees by mill managers who are kept busy 
providing for pay rolls. All of the pine mills in 
California will soon be closed for the winter. Cars 
to the east for this product are now more plentiful. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Southern pine has shown little or no 
change within the last month. Demand is light, with 
little prospect of improvement before spring. Rail- 
road buying has come almost to an end and the pros- 
pects are that no new contracts will be made before 
February 1. Chicago yards are fairly well stocked 
with all grades and sizes and will not increase their 
supply until something more definite is known about 








CYPRESS 


Southern Saw Mill Company, Ltd. 
Independent Operators. 


LOUISIANA RED 


VIRGIN GRADES, ROUGH AIR DRIED 


No special widths or planing mill stock picked out. 
1 1% 3 
eady for ist and 2nd, 50 7 150M 30M 
on ee ) Select, 100M 200M 5M 
p } Shop, 300M 200M 12M 
Length 10 to 20 feet, first and second grade includes: TANK 
STOCK, 8inches and up, wide. Thick stock, averages 12 to 
14 inches wide. Thinner Stock, good wide average. Large 
Stock, all thickness and grades, in common; also Lath and 
Shingles on hand. 


Southern Saw Mill Company, Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














Neered 
Oak Doors 


made from virgin Indiana 
oak, possess a luxurious 
grain and color that makes 
them superior to all others. 

Our catalogue No. 101 
shows many different de- 
signs and is free. 

Write for estimates on 
doors and interior trim. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co., 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 











Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 


FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bidg. CHICAGO. 


























J. V. STIMSON, 
HUNTINGBURG, IND. 


J. V. STIMSON & CO., 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


Ali Kinds Hardwood Lumber 


If you don,t know us you ought to. It’s your loss. 

















Kiln Dried, End Matched and Bored. 
—_————_——————— 


COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 


Foster-Latimer Lum Lumber Co. 
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the financial condition. Country yards have moderate 
s‘oeks on hand and are not inclined to make further 
purchases until they can get an idea as to what the 
spring business will be. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is little improvement notice- 
able or for that matter change perceptible in the yel- 
low pine situation from this point as a center. A 
careful canvass of the wholesale interests in this city 
reflects practically the same conditions as obtained a 
week ago, namely that the market is showing very 
little activity and what business is being placed is at 
very low prices. This is due of course to the lack 
of a buying spirit, and while some eoneerns are fool- 
ishly ¢€ endeavoring to stimulate the market by cutting 
the price the fact remains that this method of stim- 
ulating buying never has nor never will be satisfac- 
tory or suecessful. The sooner manufacturers get to- 
gether with some intelligent legislation amongst them- 
selves the sooner will confidence be established 
amongst the retail buyers. The conditions today reflect 
woeful lack of confidence on the part of the’ buyers in 
the disposition of the manufacturers to maintain even 
present prices. Should the market ever show a ten- 
deney to react, which it no doubt will in the next few 
weeks, at most, there is no question but that prices 
will quickly eateh the upward trend and no doubt 
will advance rapidly onee they turn back toward a 
higher level. It is believed as we are returning to a 
normal basis financially that the time is not far dis- 
tant when we will also return to normal conditions in 
the lumber business, and this means higher prices and 
better demand. 





Kansas City, Mo. While there has been no change 
in general conditions during the last week and the de- 
mand shows no improvement and is considerably be- 


low normal there is a more hopeful feeling than for 


several weeks. 
Ann 

New Orleans, La. Manufacturers anticipate no 
change until after January 1. The output in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi has been greatly restricted and 
there has been no marked accumulation of stock, 
despite slow buying. Such orders as are booked are 
promptly taken care of in most instances, the car 
shortage having disappeared everywhere, apparently, 
save along the Gulf & Ship Island, where occasional 
complaints are heard, and perhaps in northwest Louis- 
iana. Prices for interior stock are weak, but the ap- 
parent determination of the manufacturers not to 
force their stuff on the market has imparted a health- 
ier tone to the quotations. Occasional reports of im- 
proved sales find their way to this city, but there 
is every reason to believe that there will be no in- 
crease of activity until after the holidays. Millmen 
generally take a hopeful view of the general situation 
and look for improvement as soon as the financial 
clouds have rolled away. Exports continue fairly 
brisk, South American schedules being entitled to 
class as ‘‘active.’’ Most of this trade is handled from 
the Mississippi ports, and so far as can be learned 
fairly good prices are obtainable for this class of 
stock. 

SPB 

Columbus, Ohio. Loeal dealers have small stocks 
generally and they are buying ‘‘from hand to mouth.’’ 
As building operations are keeping up pretty well 
there is some demand for timbers on contracts made 
earlier in the season. Prices on transit cars are gen- 
erally lower. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York. Local stocks are large and while the 
outlock is encouraging enough for the present retail- 
ers and manufacturers are confining their purehases 
strictly to immediate wants. The curtailment of oper- 
ations in the south is showing itself here, in that coast- 
wise arrivals are slowing down. There is, however, 
more than sufficient stock coming into the market to 
meet requirements and the market lacks everything 
that should eause an improvement. 











Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine trade re- 
mains quiet and no important changes are expected 
before the holidays. Stocks here are large and values 
depressed. Manufacturers talk of shutting down their 
plants until a portion of the accumulation has been 
worked off. But it is also to be said that here and 
there mill men report a fairly good movement at fig- 
ures that are regarded as satisfactory in view of all 
the conditions. Much depends, of course, upon the 
urgency of the requirements and the ability of the 
manufacturers to supply such needs. The smaller mills 
were the first to feel the financial stringency. <A 
number of them had taken contracts which they found 
themselves unable to fill, and these were taken over 
by the manufacturers able to care for business under 
all circumstances, at figures that netted profits. The 
collections of late have been much better and while 
the season is unfavorable to marked activity, the 
trade compares with corresponding periods of former 
years. 





Cypress. 
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New Orleans, La. Louisiana cypress men are ap- 
parently making no effort to stimulate buying. Sales- 
men have been ealled off and the cut is being reduced 


to an amount merely sufficient to balance the outgo. 
In fact, from present appearances it is not unlikely 
that the revival of trade will find mill stocks smaller 
than they were at the beginning of the slump. Prices 
are reported well maintained. A considerable volume 
of trade is being handled on back orders and there 
is also a very steady demand from retailers whose 
stocks are low, but it is not to be compared, of course, 
with the normal business volume. Curtailment this 
month will probably exceed 75 percent, taking the 
Louisiana mills all round. No kieks about car supply 
are heard and shipments are moving promptly both 
by rail and water. 





Chicago. Most of the inquiries are for shop and 
factory stock, the higher grades being in light de- 
mand. The larger cypress companies in the south 
have ealled in most of their road salesmen and are 
making practically no effort to dispose of stock. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Although the cypress market is not 
exactly lifeless, there is scarcely enough movement in 
it to be discernable. The production has been heavily 
reduced and nearly all the mills are now idle. The 
local dealers have large stocks on hand and are not 
making any price concessions, knowing that it is only 
a question of time when buying will be active again. 
While there are no large sales being made there is a 
little something doing all the time and these small 
orders in the aggregate really amount to quite a lit- 
tle in times like these. Dealers here look for a_ re- 
sumption of activity the first of the year. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The cypress people are making 
little effort to secure business at this time. They feel 
that the dealers will not care to place much business 
until January and the most of the salesmen have been 
called off of the road. 


| Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The shingle market in Chicago is prae- 
tically at a standstill as building operations are almost 
at an end for this season. Very little change is 
noticed in white cedar shingles, although they are a 
trifle weaker than two weeks ago. The condition of 
red cedar shingles is uncertain and quotations seem 
to be just about what the dealers are able to get for 
them. The supply of red cedar on hand in the yards 
here seems to be larger than usual and as a result con 
cessions are beirg made on all desirable orders, 
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San Francisco, Cal. Arrivals of redwood shingles 
during November were the heaviest for a long time. 
The steamer Signal, which recently brought down a 
cargo of 5,500,000 redwood shingles for reshipment 
by rail to the Pacifie Redwood Shingle Company’s 
air drying yards at Stockton, Cal, has returned to 
Eureka for a similar cargo. The steamer Aberdeen 
brought in a cargo of over 5,000,000 redwood shingles 
from Eureka for the same destination. The price re- 
mains $2.25 a thousand for green stuff at ship’s tackle, 
San Francisco. The Pacifie Redwood Shingle Com 
pany, which has about 100,000,000 shingles stored at 
Stockton, is in no hurry to market them in the east, 
but has arranged temporary coverings over the piles. 
When thoroughly dried this stock can be marketed at 
a good figure. Fir lath are bringing about $2.50 a 
thousand on the wharf. 

ODD LL OT 

Kansas City, Mo. There are at this time quite a 
number of transit cars of red cedar shingles headed 
this way, but with few exceptions they were shipped 
prior to November 1, and since that time there have 
been no shipments made from the mills worth noting. 
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New Orleans, La. Demand is reported quiet. Stock 
accumulation has been checked by curtailment of out- 
put. Prices are reasonably steady, considering. Lath 
are obtainable either in mixed or straight cars, while 
the lower grades of cypress shingles are in better sup- 
ply than they were a few months ago. 
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Toledo, Ohio. Shingles, both red and white cedar, 
have been on the decline and are now showing signs 
of considerable weakness. Prices are several points 
below what they were four wecks ago and the tend- 
eney seems to be downward with a very sluggish de- 
mand at any price. Lath are in worse shape still and 
there are millions of them lying here waiting for 
buyers. 


Columbis, Ohio. Shingles are firmer. ‘lnere is a 
slack demand but the number of cars in transit is 
smaller. As a result the quotations are steady at ¢ 
decline of about 20 cents from the figures of thirty 
days ago. Lath are a little of in price and the de- 
mand is slack. Better conditions are expected in both 
shingles and lath after the first of the year. 


seers 
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Railroad Ties. 


Chicago. The demand for railroad ties of almost 
all kinds has fallen off materially and there is but 
little business in them at the present time. The price 
on white oak ties, even with the light demand, holds 
firm, while ties of other woods seem to-.be weak. 








Advertisements will be ins 
the following rates: 


~ in this department at 


For one week, . . . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. C opy. must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Too fate To Classify 


FOR SALE : 
One 14x20 Atlas engine — perfect condition bankrupt price 
Also one 20-ton Shay, three-cylinder; never been used, 
Any one looking for a bargain will do well to write or eall 
on OTHO S. WOOLLEY, Ree., Neuville, Texas. 











QREATEST BARGAIN IN HARDWOOD 
Iver offered. 
; used about 


; everything up-to 
date. Plant, including 200 acres of land upon 


New hardwood saw and planing mill complete 
six months; capacity $5,000 feet per day 
which it 
one-fourth 
three fourths hardwood, consisting of 
White post, cow and red oak, hickory, ash, magnolia, 


stands and including 12,000,000 feet of timber, 
of which is pine, 


pecan 
and walnut, located in Trinity county, Texas Reason for 
selling, bad health Value $55,000; will take $30,000, part 
on time. ‘This needs but to be seen by any one desiring to 
enter this business It will sell itself to a practical man 
Address promptly GEO. M. DILLEY & SON, 


Palestine, Texas 








OVER 300 MILLION FEET MERCHANTABLE 
Timber and five times more pulp wood, $130,000. Atlantic 
coast. Address “Pp. 29," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


‘SECOND HAND Loe LOADER 
Immediately, to tri ivel on flat cars; to handle sixteen-foot 
ogs. State price, location, maker, style, and age. 


DEXTER SULPHITE PULP & PAPE r CO., Dexter, N. ¥ 
WANTED-RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Desire a yard located in a good live town in. either 
Indiana or Illinois, for whole or half interest in which will 
trade all or part of $25,000 worth of stock in a first class 
yellow pine mill locat in Mississippi This property will 
bear the closest investh : 

Address “—_ 3 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


THE BEST YET 

28,000,000 feet timber and 4.100 acres of land for $66,000 
Located in Virginia, 1 to 5 miles from railway Timber is 
“very large” original growth and of splendid quality. A real 
panicky snap BOX 5, Preston, Md 


WHITE OAK & POPLAR 
4,000,000 feet “very large’ white oak ane poplar in 
Virginia, 1 mile from railway Price, $12,500. 
BOX 5. , Mad 


FOR SALE-SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER 
Six-foot band mill and filing room machinery 
Ilas not sawed half million feet. 

Address “S. B. EF.” care AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN. 


SAWMILL WANTED 


At McKinley, 
Isle of Pines, Cuba 

We own 30,000 acres of yellow pine timber and need 
portable mill, planer ete., cutting 10,000 to 15,000 daily. 
Lumber sells at mill; common undressed, $18 per 1,000; 
studding, $23 per 1,000; patent siding, $30 per 1,000; 
demand greater than supply right at the mill, but any 
surplus could be sold at big prices in Cuba: will make a 
liberal deal with experienced people owning their plant or 
join in financing small company. Address the owners for 
further details: ISLE OF PINES COMPANY, 

Dept. G, 1107 Union Tank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Good as new 











WE CAN DO IT. 


Read this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly through the medium of this depart- 
ment at small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimate 


its cost. 





WANTED-—ABOUT ONE HALF MILE 
25 to 35 pound relaying rails, 
Address “X. Y. Z.,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 








WANTED-—ADDITIONAL CAPITAL. 
A live, growing, well established lumber ond millwork busi 
ness, earnings averaging over 18 percent per annum, needs 
$25,000 additional capital. Can show exceptional induce 
ments and will bear investigation. 

Address “Pp, °30," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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